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BLAST FURNACE GAS 
to heat 
BECKER OVENS 


of the 


BY-PRODUCTS 
COKE CORPORATION 


N 1924, 110 Becker Type ovens, heated 
with Coke Oven Gas, were placed in ' 
operation for the By-Products Coke Cor- 
poration at South Chicago. These ovens 
have a surplus gas output of approximately 


20,000,000 cubic feet per day. 


The By-Products Coke Corporation is now 
installing a Blast Furnace Cleaning Plant so 
that these ovens may be heated with blast 
furnace gas. This will release 12,000,000 
additional cubic feet of gas for outside use. 


The ability of these ovens to be heated by 
Blast Furnace gas as well as by the more 
valuable coke oven gas is a unique feature of 
Becker oven design. 


The Koppers Construction 


Company 
Chicago Pittsburgh New York 
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Important Work Is Ahead 


MERICAN industry 
crosses the thresh- 
hold of the new year 
with well-defined work 
cut out for it. Cau- 
tion lest the bugaboo 
of presidential year 

inject its subtle influence into the 
veins of business will be in order. 
Courage to face the trials of re- 
lentless competition and to with- 
stand the onslaughts of continued 
low prices will be needed. Sound 
judgment must be exercised in every 
effort calculated to restore the bal- 
ance between production and con- 
sumption. 


Much of this burden rests on the 
shoulders of the leaders in the vari- 
ous branches of industry, each of 
which has its own peculiar prob- 
lems. In iron and steel, the re- 
sponsibility in 1928 will be particu- 
larly heavy due to the passing in 
1927 of E. H. Gary, J. G. Butler 
Jr., Powell Stackhouse and others 
whose example, direction and coun- 
sel have been influential during a 
span of many years. Those who 
have assumed their mantles are 
charged with carrying on the best 
traditions of the former leadership 
and at the same time defining the 
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policies, prescribing the action and 
marshaling the forces necessary to 
cope with new situations. 

Numerous external problems de- 
mand attention. Adequate machin- 
ery for systematic development of 
new markets is lacking. The rela- 
tionship of steel to other industries 
and to the public leaves much to 
be desired. Questions of internal 
character are equally important. 
Constant realignment of units call 
for frequent adjustments. Scientific 
research should be encouraged. The 
statistical services of the industry 
may well be expanded and better 
co-ordinated. Practices of selling 
and distribution could be standard- 
ized and codified with advantage. 

Primarily these are tasks of hu- 
man engineering, involving the de- 
velopment of an esprit de corps 
throughout the rank and file of pro- 
ducers, fabricators and consumers. 
Their successful accomplishment re- 
quires not only leadership of the 
highest caliber, but also an attitude 
of co-operation on the part of every 
individual in the industry. 

Anything short of smooth-running 
teamwork all along the line will 
jeopardize the key position of steel 
in American industrial prosperity. 
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Right-Minded Leadership Is Best 


Corrective for Competition 


With Reduction of Competitive Units Through Merger and 
Expansion of Demand by Market Development at 
Home and Abroad, It Will Hasten Day of Stability 


By E. L. Shaner 


aee|OMPETITION of the brand encountered 
: Re by the majority of American industries in 
1927 constitutes the acid test of man- 
1 agement. Executives who successfully 
pilot their companies through the mani- 
| fold dangers of a situation embracing 
excess plant capacity, low prices and 
narrowed margins of profit are likely 
to find the ordinary problems of business mere child’s 
play. 

Perhaps the dread of intense competition lies in the 
inability of most companies to escape its clutches. Its 
tentacles reach out to grip the large and small alike. 
Characterized as the life of trade, in an environment 
of suspicion, distrust and general misunderstanding it 
may well lead to the death of business. 


Unfortunately the attitude of many who suffer most 
from the effect of ruthless competition is that of hope- 
less abandon. The average manufacturer decides to make 
the best of a bad situation by sitting tight and doing his 
level best to hang on until the storm clouds lift. In 
this position, he generally resorts to what appears to 
him to be the easiest form of self-preservaion—price- 
cutting. Determined to find enough business to keep 
his plant running, he adopts the methods necessary to 
take the business from a competitor. 







Competition Is a Stern Reality 


Price-cutting and the numerous other weapons em- 
ployed to combat stern competition have been strongly 
condemned in many quarters, but it will take more than 
criticism to discourage their use. To the manufacturer 
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facing ruin if his plant lies idle, competition is a reality 
and not a theory. In his fight for existence he will use 
the most effective methods at hand. 

What then, is the solution of the problem? What, if 
anything, can be done te alleviate the strain on business 
caused by the present situation? 

~ * * 

Relief can come from only two directions—curtailment 
of production or increase of demand. Each of these may 
be approached from a number of different angles, and 
for this reason the basic elements of the problem often 
are clouded by the conflicting theories set forth by those 
who discuss it. 


Would Restrict Output Artificially 


The past year has witnessed a tendency in certain 
quarters to favor the control of production by agree- 
ment. The apparent success of this plan as demonstrated 
by the European cartels has given impetus to the move- 
ment in this country. Numerous individuals and a few 
organizations advocate the changing of federal statutes 
to permit control of production under safeguarding 
supervision. Naturally these suggestions are frowned 
upon by economists and others who declare that it 
violates the age-old law of supply and demand. More- 
over, it is doubtful whether public opinion would sanc- 
tion such action. 

The alternative to artificial restriction of production 
is to give free rein to the natural processes of compe- 
tition by which the inefficient and unnecessary units of 
production are wiped out by economic pressure. The 
tendency in this direction already is well defined, as is 
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——But lacking that leadership it is likely to founder on the rocks of failure. 








shown by the article beginning on page 6 of this issue. 

Reduction in the number of competing companies 
through purchase and consolidation is progressing rapidly 
and the effect is sure to be beneficial. Abandonment of 
unprofitable businesses, either by the force of circumstance 
or by voluntary action, likewise helps the general situa- 


tion. 
” * * 


is less sinister in its various aspects than that of 

the control or restriction of production, for here 
the motive is constructive rather than restrictive and 
the opportunities are broader. 


FA is teas sinister the problem of increasing demand 


In a few industries the volume of demand is closely 
defined by the activity of the consuming field. This 
means that the producer must take business as it is 
offered. In lean periods he must struggle along as best 
he can, depending on the upward swings to restore him 
to a basis of adequate profit. A manufacturer operating 
under limitations of this kind finds it expedient to figure 
his overhead and fixed charges on a rate of production 
sufficiently low to protect him at all times. The tempta- 
tion, of course, is to pitch the line of normal operations 
too high, and those who make this mistake are sure 
to regret their folly. 


However, the majority of industries are not confined 
to inflexible markets. There are comparatively few ma- 
terials and manufactured articles that are not susceptible 
to adaption io new uses. Herein lies the easiest approach 
to the increase of demand. 


Conditions for the development of new markets never 
were more favorable than at the present time. The 
high purchasing power of the masses and the rapid 
change of goods from the category of luxuries to that of 
necessities smooth the way for the introduction of new 
services and new articles of trade. 


Under such circumstances, the manufacturer who is not 
actively engaged in developing new uses for his produc- 
tion—either through his own resources or through the 
work of a co-operative organization—is overlooking one 
of the most potent weapons against competition. The 
extent of the opportunities in the creation of new mar- 
kets is outlined in an article appearing on page 9 of 
this issue. ' 
Export Field Offers Possibilities 


Another outlet for goods when production greatly ex- 
ceeds demand is the export field—a market whose at- 
tractiveness to manufacturers depends largely on the 
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nature of their product. Many authorities firmly believe 
that American industrialists do not fully realize the value 
of export trade as » supplement to .business at home. 
Julius Klein, director of the United States bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce, lays particular stress on 
this point. He says: 


“The value of foreign trade as an effective even though 
relatively moderate stabilizer of our general business 
position was never more clearly demonstrated than in 
1927. Exports will exceed $4,925,000,000 and attain the 
substantial increase of 18 per cent in volume over 1926. 
This gratifying result represents a steady, normal rate 
of advance and was achieved in considerable measure by 
the efforts of several industries which, having suffered 
a slackening of domestic trade below the record figures 
of 1926, found a most helpful corrective through the more 
intensive exploitation of overseas markets.” 


In view of these facts, American business men would do 
well to study the foreign trade situation. 
* * ~ 
ROM the foregoing it is apparent that there are 
several avenues of orderly retreat from the grip 
of competition. None of them offers immediate re- 
lief, but by assiduously conducting their .businesses so 
as to hasten in every way possible the operation of these 
corrective measures, manufacturers can contribute might- 
ily to the attainment of the final objective—stability. 


Caliber of Leadership Is Big Factor 


This is a task for able leaders. It is work for in- 
dividuals of broad vision, patience and unflinching cour- 
age. Petty jealousies, suspicion, selfishness and plain 
obstinacy must give way to a wholesome spirit of co- 
operation if progress toward stabilization is to be unin- 
terrupted. 

After all, many of the objectionable features of intense 
competition witnessed during the past year may be 
traced directly to an attitude of mind which was not 
in accord with the principles of good business. Plant 
a few vindictive spirits in dominant positions in an 
industry and that industry soon will be in the throes of 
price wars, back-biting and other destructive influences. 
By the same token, inject into the industry’s leaders the 
attitude of co-operation, high principles and forbearance, 
and the effect in increased confidence, forward-looking 
action and constructive effort soon will be noticeable 
throughout the industry. 

Guided by the light of such leadership, the captains of 
the ships of business can steer a safe course to the port 
of success. Without it, they are likely to crash on the 
rocks of adversity. 














Intense Competition Gives Great 
Impetus to Merger Movement 


Past Year Has Seen the Most Pronounced Tendency Toward 
Consolidation Since Beginning of the Present Century 


NE of the most significant de- 
O velopments in American busi- 
ness in 1927 was the increas- 
ing tendency toward industrial merg- 
ers. At no time since the very be- 
ginning of the present century has 
the merger movement been so pro- 
nounced and so persistent. In re- 
cent months scarcely a week has 
passed without its announcement of a 
consolidation consummated or planned. 
This has been true in the steel, 
automobile, textile, rubber and furni- 
ture industries and in practically all 
important producing and distributing 
lines. Developments in the steel in- 
dustry have been pointing toward a 
combination of middle western steel 
plants, and already in the past year 
there have been several noteworthy, 
though perhaps preliminary consoli- 
dations of companies. 

The impetus has come from a three- 
pronged economic situation. The mid- 
dle prong is that of severe competi- 
tion, the other two being low prices 
and small profits. Competition, ac- 
cording to classic theory, is the life 
of trade, but of late a new competi- 
tion has sprung up which frequently 
leaves in its wake a trail of red ink. 


Reasons for Mergers 


PICTURE of what is _hap- 
pening is found in the year’s 
records. -During the first 11 months 
there were 21,000 commercial fail- 
ures, an increase of 6 per cent 
over the total for the corresponding 
period of 1926. During those same 
months the indebtedness involved in 
the insolvencies was approximately 
$469,000,000 or nearly 30 per cent in 
excess of the aggregate indebtedness 
for the first 11 months of last year. 
Net earnings of 252 companies in 
18 different lines of enterprise in the 
first half of 1927 showed a decline of 
nearly 7 per cent below that of one 
year before. This decrease in earn- 
ings does not reflect in any important 


By John W. Hill 


degree the industrial recession of the 
year because business did not go into 
a marked slump until the last half 
of the year. In fact among the 
most pronounced losses in earnings 
of all the large groups were those 
of the iron and steel, and petroleum 
industries in which productive activi- 
ties reached high levels in the first 
six months of 1927. 


Profits Are Small 


ET profits for leading companies 
in the petroleum group in the 
first half of 1927 showed a reduction 
of 36 per cent compared with one 
year before, although output made a 
new record. In the iron and steel in- 
dustry there was a loss of 8 per 
cent. In the third quarter of the 
year just closed leading companies of 
this proud industry averaged only 4.5 
per cent on their aggregate capital- 
ization. The average in recent years 
of prosperity activity has been less 
than 6 per cent on capitalization. 
Therefore, it is necessary to look 
beyond the industrial let-down of re- 
cent months for the causes of the 
downward sweep of prices and of 


profits. The most plausible answer 
is found in the condition of over- 
capacity, which was brought about 


first by the stimulus of war demand, 
sustained by abundant credit re- 
serves of the post-war period. 
Recently the nation has witnessed 
notable advances in the art of quan- 
tity production. Today in modern 
plants of the iron and steel industry 
the average man is producing from 
one and one-half to eight times as 
much as he did 25 years ago. With 
the progress of quantity production, 
it was necessary that there be quan- 
tity consumption. Happily, mass out- 
put greatly lowered relative costs and 
prices and increased wage rates. This 
has tended to stimulate consumption 
and raise living standards to a high 
level. Modern supersalesmanship has 


played its part, employing the gigantic 
implements of national advertising, 
and instalment selling. 

Out of all this has grown up the 
condition which is termed the new 
competition. This embraces not only 
the struggle for business between com- 
peting companies, but the competition 
between different classes of goods 
which can be used for similar pur- 
poses. It even goes further than 
that because with the multiplicity 
of modern convenience and luxuries, 
it was inescapable that competition 
would grow up between _ industries 
serving different wants, each making 
a bid for the consumer’s dollar, his 
time and his attention. 

In order to meet this competition 
industrial producers have been in- 
clined to look to volumes as their 
only salvation, but frequently volumes 
have outdistanced the development 
and cultivation of adequate consum- 
ing markets. The result is the dis- 
posal of goods upon a buyer’s mar- 
ket at an unprofitable price level. In 
the steel industry, particularly, great 
emphasis has been laid upon produc- 
tion at the expense of profitable dis- 


tribution, and the consequences are 
to be read in current income state- 
ments. 


Plants Modernized 


GINCE 1914 the steel industry has 
put $2,000,000,000 in new plants 
and equipment, and yet the prof- 
its per ton of steel have shown 
no improvement. Not long ago a 
high official of a large steel interest 
discussing this condition said: 


“In the last few years our com- 
pany has spent large sums modern- 
izing our works with the end in view 
of increasing efficiency and cutting 
costs. We have accomplished this 
aim. But to our surprise the com- 
pany’s earnings have shown no im- 
provements whatever. This seems 
serious until it is noted that all the 
savings we have effected have been 
handed over with an over-generous 
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hand to consumers. There is only of truce with 


one consoling thought about this situ- 
ation, and that is that if we had not 
made the improvements our company 
could not even keep its head above 


This picture is applicable to many 
establishments in almost every line 
of business. It has been found that 
volume in itself does not solve the 
problem of an adequate return upon 
capital invested. Neither does an in- 
crease in producing efficiency alone 
solve the problem, because the sav- 
ings effected thereby have melted 
more often than not under the severe 
heat of competition. 

Under these circumstances, it is no 
wonder that many executives are turn- 
ing their thoughts toward some form tury. 
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competitors 
mergers or co-operative action. 


Battle of Giants 


water today.” AmoNnc great producers and dis- 

tributors present competition is 
indeed a battle of giants. 
much of the country’s business stil] 
is carried on by small firms, there 
is a striking and significant trend 
toward the ascendency of larger units. 
From 1923 to 1925 there was a loss of 
4.2 per cent in the number of Amer- 
ican factories, but a gain of 4 per 
cent in the value of their products. 
There are 65,000 fewer business con- 
cerns in business today than there 
were at the beginning of the cen- 


MMT mr 








In some lines this diminution in 
the number of separate units is 
marked. Of the some 1000 companies 
which started in the manufacture of 
automobiles since the infancy of that 
industry there now are only about 
50 of sufficient importance to dis- 
play their products at the great na- 
tional automobile shows. And of this 
total about one half dozen companies 
produce nearly 90 per cent of all the 
automobiles made in the country. 


through 


Though 


Larger companies frequently are 
better able to withstand the welter 
of competition than smaller ones. 
They can demand more capital for 
the protection of their markets and 
for keeping up with the furious and 
bewildering procession of new me- 
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a ee Reorganizations Are MEET: in 1927. 


The following is a partial list of the more important industrial con- 
solidations of the past year as compiled from IRoN TRADE RevIEW: 





Acme Machine Products Co................. Acquired Muncie Screw & Cap Co. 
Allegheny Steel Co.............000000 ...Purchased Delaware Seamless Tube Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co..........:0000 Acquired Pittsburgh Transformer Co. 
American Brass Co........ Acquired Detroit Copper & Brass Rolling Mills 
American Radiator Co.  on.ccccccccccccccsccssscsssecscsccsssseserescsescssesserennssceasecsensneversesess 


Purchased Hummer Engine Works of Montgomery Ward & Co. 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Acquired Norton Iron Works and Ashland Steel Co. 
American Rolling Mill Co......0.....:cccceccceeeeees Purchased Columbia Steel Co. 


Bethlehem Steel Co. ..Aequired Robesonia Iron Co. 





Bigelow-Liptak Corp.  ....s.scscsscsecsssseerssssseensenrsecencseseeseesorensosensesssnsessessssssenenees 
Consolidation of Liptak Firebrick Arch Co.; and Bigelow Arch Co. 

NEA: II sc ancnshacncudasidccaebipinpeneiendiee Purchased Milliken’ Bros. -Mfg. Co. 

Bucyrus-Erie Co. .....ccscssccscsssssessssesesssesseeteseersceneesesessesssnrsssssssessusnevassnnssnsnnson sees 


Consolidation of Bucyrus Co.; and Erie Steam Shovel Co. 
INNES CIS ciaiinsn cdsctnes cb caccastsvaateadeatiues Purchased American Resistor Co. 
Chase Companies Inc. 
Consolidation of Chase Companics Inc.; and U. T. Hungerford 
Brass & Copper Co. 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Acquired Westinghouse Air Spring Co. 
Consolidated-Ashcraft-Hancock ne.  ....cccccccsscsscssssscessssereeeeseseeeeneesneesnesseneeses 
Consolidation of Hancock Inspirator Co.; Hayden & Derby Mfe. 
Co.: Ashcroft Mfg. Co.; and Consolidated Safety Valve Co. 
Continental Stee] COrp........ccccccrrccssssrscsssrceccerssnssrccsssrecssnrsvessensesseessenseessvevassnsseees seve 
Consolidation of Superior Sheet Stee! Co.; Kokomo Steel & Wire 
Co.; and Chapman-Price Steel Co. 


Eastern Nail Works Co. .....cccccccccscsscscssscccescsscese Acquired Tremont Nail Co. 

Empire Steel Corp. .......... 

Consolidation of Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co.; Ashtabula Steel 

Sheet Co.; Empire Steel Co.; Thomas Sheet Stee] Co.; Waddell 
Steel Co.; and Falcon Steel Co. 





Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Purchased scale business of Fairbanks Co. 
Farrel-Birmingham Machinery Corp. 
Consolidation of Farrel Foundry & Machine Co.; 
Iron Foundry 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co......... Purchased A. Plamondon Mfg. Co. 
Forest City-Walworth Run Foundries  .............ccccscscscesccsrsscssessseesesensseetees 
Consolidation of Forest City Foundry & Mfg. Co.; and Walworth 
Run Foundry Co. 
Fuller-Lehigh Co. 
Purchased pulverized fuel equipment business of Bailey Meter Co. 


and Birmingham 


en Soper mem SIRIUS, .casdinnensa beentntesiuacssusbiaoamanseonsasedenienabentortn 
Consolidation of Garden City Machine Works; and Missoula Iron 
Works. 
Weeral-Amierionn Tank Car CoP pp.......c.cesscsccoccssecsscocsversoesseusstessevacvosebesveieseas 
Acquired control of Standard Tank Car Co. from Keith Car & 
Mfg. Co. 
General Bronze Corp. 
Consolidation of John Polachek Bronze & Iron Co.; 
sance Bronze Iron Works 
INR SUI EN isis diane nssicdvbincrvich deca dtedichets onensstepibaadbcaacaalhias octlisipicantilibc onde 
Consolidation of Standard Underground Cable Co.; Dudlo Mfg. Co.; 
Rome Wire Co.; Safety Cable Co.; and Baltimore Copper 
Smelting & Rolling Co. 
General Laundry Machinery Co. 
Consolidation of Tolhurst Machine Works; 
Geometric Stamping Co. 
Purchased automotive muffler division of A-C Spark Plug Co. and 
Gray-Hawley Mfg. Co. 


and Renais- 


pasevecosesqbebeedaenesens - “say iia ai = vn 


Hajoca Corp. 
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Consolidation of Haines, Jones & Cadbury Co.; 
Mfg. Co.; Bridgeman Co.; 
Hamilton Caster & Mfg. Co 


Keystone Supply 
and ech Foundry Co. 
..Purehased Zering _e Co. 














Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. ........ 
Acquired Walsh Fire Clay Products Co. 

Heald Machine Co.  ........ccs00 
Purchased grinding machine business of Giddings & Lewis Machine 
Tool Co. 

TrdesSeial Fiperieieaias Cee occ uavciscivsineivchashnionsctibbiebchiadin cans aceite tena 
Copeatiation of Brown Hoisting Machinery Co.; and Industrial 

orks 
International Combustion Engineering Corpei.c.ccccccccccsccssccccsesccsccesceresoees 


Acquired Heine Boiler Co. 
International Molding Machine Co. oo.cc.cccccccccccccccssecscesscesccesesscsserseeerecens 
Purchased Henry E. Pridmore Inc. 


Kalman Steel Co.........ccse0e neues Sykes Metal Lath & co aiet Co. 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co. ian 
Consolidation of Kelsey "Wheel Co. ; 





‘and Hayes Wheel Co. 





LWeleGe: BGC] Ominccscscijesscossosenteseccersabiel Purchased Southern States Steel Co. 
Macomber Siwel Cs - <...ccosssisisissnnsstllicsleadiicrteiiaiie 
Consolidation of Canton Bridge Co.; and Massillon Steel Joist Co. 


BM, As, TEAR “Coin cd ccseecisceores Purchases Rogers, Brown Iron Co. 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co.....Purchased Clark-Williams Engineering Co. 
Massillon Power Shovel Co.  oiccccccccscsscecscssseesceesers 
Purchased shovel business of Russell & Co.; 

& Machine Co. 
Mid-West Forging Co. 
Purchased tube manufacturing facilities of Century Fence Co. 








and Massillon Foundry 


National-Baeris . Wise OG. © vic iisidscscoceinssisisccnsuitatctinninssad aaa 
Consolidation of Harris Alloys Inc.; 
National PRadimtee Carpi occicccinccsssscncsnecscessresissteseetiunignase eee 
Consolidation of National’ Radiator Co.; Niagara Radiator & Boiler 
Co.; Continental Heater Corp.; Utica Heater Co.: Union Radi- 
ator Co.; and Gurney Heater Mfg. Co. 
Newtom:  Dim..Cpetle: Ceti. aicescciletsnssithonanciasssenessiissieastidcaieneammntmes 
Consolidation of Die Casting division of National Lead Co.; and 
Marf Machine & Die Casting Corp. 


Remington Rand Ine. 


Ledger Co. 
Republic Tron & Steel Co... cccccssseees Purchased Trumbull Steel Co. 
R. H. Beaumont Co............ Acquired American Mfg. & Engineering Co. 
Shaw Crane-Putnam MacRine Co. iscesssscccicisscssidshiviscidibinelccbcsctilendbects 
Consolidation of Putnam Machine Co.; and Shaw Electric Crane Co. 
Shenango Furnace Co. .....cccccccccsscecssees Acquired Penn Mold & Mfg. Co. 


Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co. 
Purchased Sprague Electric Works of General Electric Co. 


Shepard Elevator Co..........cccsseccseesees Purchased John J. Brice Foundry Co. 
Simonds Saw & Steel CO. cscccoccccrccrsrscsorsecssoccssscorsees Purchased Abrasive Co. 
Splitdorf Electric Co.............Purchased American Electric Motors Ine. 
Standard Slag Co............. Purchased Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co. 
Stank Be Tyee TO ivcecersesiesnmicesinccoatusecceqeesapntachiclaiscca aiden ee en 
Consolidation of Elyria Iron & Steel Co.; and Mohegan Tube Co. 
Spree. DO scccnteicctldieivdpsaiaitictatavns Purchased S. C. Regulator Co. 
CT lee Bie. ti asc uniiiccsaghinbiniihed taaiaatiinlidinnitsics Purchased Franklin Moore Co. 
United States Refractorsed  OOm we  ccisccnsessisssheniiscscissnsieceidiede aa 


Purchased Savage Mountain Fire Brick Co. 
Utilities Power & Light Corp....Purchased St. Louis Gas & Coke Corp. 


Walker Vehicle Co................0 Purchased Automatic Transportation Co. 
Western Loggers Machinery Co............. Purchased Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Wether th Geel Sais nics tscthan nsnsnctinsnsiiestanncenisli Purchased Utah Steel Corp. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 8 IRE BN. tt Ps! as Ret Pang 
Absorbed Westinghouse Electric Products Co.; and George 
Cutter Co. 
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chanical developments. One econom- 
ist who notes that the larger com- 
panies have had greatest success sug- 
gests that a big company is not nec- 
essarily efficient because it is big but 
it is big because it has been efficient. 
Be that as it may be, the truth is 
that individual and relatively smaller 
companies in the great competitive 
industries are finding it more and 
more difficult to stand alone under 
present conditions. 


Conditions Forced Consolidations 


A parallel for this situation is 
found in the state of affairs ex- 
isting at the beginning of the present 
.century when the great merger move- 
ment then under way, was culminated 
by the huge combination known as 
the United States Steel Corp. De- 
scribing the tendency of those times 
applied to the iron and steel in- 
dustry, Ida M. Tarbell in her life of 
Elbert H. Gary says: 

“It is not to be supposed that 
these consolidations which followed 
so rapidly were simply sudden run- 
nings to cover of scared interests or 
qthat they were forced by some su- 
perior sinister individual determined 
that a particular business should be- 
long to him. For many years al- 
most daily changes in the making of 
steel and its products, the enormous 
amount of fresh capital desperately 
in demand, the lawless methods of 
competition, the indifference to con- 
tracts, as well as a growing feeling 
that demand could only be met with 
economy and regularity by larger 
units, had grown almost unconscious- 
ly on men in the trade. They were 
yielding to forces greater than any 
man or group of men could cope 
with.” 

All of these conditions do not ex- 
ist today in the steel industry or in 
other industries. Certainly methods 
of competition are less lawless and 
there is a higher standard of ethics 
with reference to contracts. But 
there is no denying that an excess 
of producing capacity exists in many 
industries. Its result is a craving 
for volumes on the part of producers 
with the attendant necessary for cut- 
ting prices to unprofitable levels. 

In the petroleum industry the tre- 
mendous overproduction is a matter 
of national concern because of the 
profligate waste of natural resources. 
Now for the first time the industry 
is making what apparently is a 
well planned effort to get the situ- 
ation in hand. This is not so much 
through mergers but through volun- 
tary control. Legislative restrictions 
are threatened if this is not suc- 
cessful, and the American Petroleum 
institute has gone.on record as favor- 
ing such legislation. This would 
aim at the same result of market 
stabilization as is sought by gigantic 





mergers or co-operative action be- 
tween producers. 

In the cotton textile industry great 
excessive capacity has grown up large- 
ly because of the expansion of spindles 
in the South close to the source of 
supply of raw materials and cheaper 
labor. This has moved much of of 
the cotton mill industry away from 
New England. Meanwhile, manufac- 
turers are adopting co-operative move- 
ments, and recently announcement 
was made of plans for a larger 
merger of Southern cotton mills. 

The same story might be told of 
a dozen other great lines. Existing 
conditions not only are compelling de- 
fensive alliance among competitors in 
identical lines, but it is forcing them 
to seek extension of their consuming 
markets through exploiting and de- 
veloping new fields. 

The swift advances in the science 
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When Is Merger Justified? 


HEN an exhaustive study 

of all factors lead com- 
petent persons to expect that 
the consolidation of a number of 
companies will result in avoiding 
duplication of effort, permit of 
reduction of producing and sales 
costs, and make possible greater 
economies all along the line, then 
a merger is economically justified. 
A merger of weak and unprofit- 
able companies is likely to fail. 
Putting two or more bottles of 
red ink together does not make 
a black one. 


WALNUT 
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of production in recent years have 
played a leading part in the creation 
of large units. Likewise they have 
made equipment obsolete, thereby 
creating idle capacity, which hangs 
like a black cloud over the markets 
but which is really inefficient. 

Plants with obsolete equipment are 
numerous in the steel industry and 
the maintenance of these inefficient 
units is considered a handicap to the 
industry. The only solution is to find 
a way to scrap it. Individual com- 
panies are not in position to do this, 
but by means of a combination of 
interests obsolete high cost equip- 
ment could be and, in many cases, 
frequently is, scrapped and production 
is concentrated in the more highly 
efficient and low cost works. 

One of the most important bene- 
fits to be derived from a merger of 
independent plants is the check placed 
upon needless competitive expansion 
of producing units. 

In the recent consolidation of the 


Republic Iron & Steel Co. and the 
Trumbull Steel Co., it was pointed out 
that the most important result was 
the giving to Republic additional fin- 
ishing capacity which it needed, and 
the provision of Trumbull with ad- 
ditional steel capacity which it needed. 
In this combination there was avoided 
an expansion of plants of both com- 
panies which would have added to the 
sum total of an already over-expanded 
eapacity in the country, and thus in- 
crease the pressure of potential ca- 
pacity upon prices and the market. 

The experience of past mergers in 
the industry has been similar. Since 
its inception in 1901 the United States 
Steel Corp. actually has dismantled 
61 plants. Since the incorporation 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., in 
1901 as the “bar iron trust” it has 
dismantled 25 separate wrought iron 
mills in seven states. Notwithstand- 
ing these facts production totals have 
continued to climb. 

There is a financial side to this pic- 
ture. Wherever excessive capacity ex- 
ists in obsolete form, it usually is repre- 
sented in the company’s capital struc- 
ture in the form of bonds or preferred 
stock. If such is the case it means 
that a fixed charge exists upon the 
earnings of the company for equip- 
ment from which earnings are no 
longer possible. If the equipment is 
scrapped the fixed charge remains to 
sap the company’s finances. 


Financial Details Important 


The solution of this problem often 
is sought by the reduction of fixed 
charges represented by preferred 
stock and funded debt. This may 
be done by giving common stock for 
preferred in arranging security ex- 
changes in merger trades. How this 
plan is taking hold in the steel in- 
dustry is seen in the exchange of pre- 
ferred stock of the Trumbull Steel Co. 
for Republic Iron & Steel Co. common 
in the recent consolidation of those 
two companies. Where no such ex- 
change is possible it sometimes is 
feasible to issue new common stock 
and retire some of the fixed preferred 
stocks or bonded indebtedness with 
the proceeds. This is particularly 
possible in a market eager for com- 
mon stocks. These are financial con- 
siderations which indicate the trend 
of present merger thought. 

In bringing a merger of companies 
together it is not sufficient mere- 
ly to work out an exchange of se- 
curities that is satisfactory to all 
concerned. It is necessary to plan for 
the co-ordination and unification of 
physical plants and operations. After 
this is accomplished the all-impor- 


(Concluded on Page 16) 
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Furniture and mechanical refrigerators are fields for steel consumption which did not exist ten years ago. 





Even the 


all-steel automobile body is of comparatively recent adoption 


Creation of New Markets Is Aid 
to Present Selling Problem 


Development of New Uses for Metal Products Rather 
than Struggle for Existing Markets Is Industry’s Hope 


low prices, it is disheartening for 

a producer to feel that the de- 
mand for his products is limited by 
the confines of his natural market. 
As a matter of fact, he is sorely 
tempted to go beyond the boundaries 
of his ordinary operations and seek 
business from competitors. 

Many manufacturers indulge in this 
practice, but at best it is only an ex- 
pedient. It may help fill the order 
books for a time, but it is done at 
the expense of some other manufac- 
turer. 

A more desirable procedure is to 
devote this effort to the creation of 
new markets. This may not be as 
productive of immediate results as 
the previously mentioned expedient, 
but it is constructive and not destruc- 
tive in effect. Moreover the devel- 
opment of new uses of a product en- 
larges the scope of the market, min- 
imizes the dependence upon existing 
stationary or declining ‘outlets for 
consumption and is the best possible 
insurance against unexpected shifts 
in public favor which frequently wipe 
out the need of a product almost over 
night. 

While the metalworking industries 
generally have not engaged in the 


I TIME of excess capacity and 


By Robert T. Mason 


promotion of new markets in the 
systematic manner employed in many 
other lines of business, nevertheless 
they have made noticeable progress. 
This has been due largely to the 
efforts of the Sheet Steel Trade 
Extension committee and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Steel Construction. 
While their activities have been un- 
der way a comparatively short time, 
the results already are apparent. 


Must Cultivate Markets 


Market development is more than 
the mere application of a product to 
a new use. It .embraces also the 
creation of favorable opinion for the 
article and the perfection of a suit- 
able chain of distribution agencies to 
make it conveniently available to the 
purchasers. 

This is well illustrated by the slow 
but steady progress made in intro- 
ducing certain items of steel fur- 
niture. The first reaction of the 
public to these products was one of 
antagonism. The early pieces were 
not pleasing to the eye. The public 
preferred the unquestioned beauty of 
wood to the then crude imitations 
produced in metal. But the manufac- 
turers persisted. They developed 
painted finishes and lithography for 


sheet steel and tin plate. Through 
their ability to offer sheet steel with 
finishes of all grades of wood, from 
oak to black walnut, and with lithog- 
raphy developed to three and four 
color processes, steel furniture manu- 
facturers have overcome a_ serious 
handicap. The unsightly green filing 
cabinets, desks and tables produced 
by these manufacturers several years 
ago, have been replaced by attractive 


products in natural wood finishes 
matching in beauty the _ choicest 
woods. Radiator shields and covers 


now are manufactured with as much 
emphasis on blending the finished 
product with its ultimate surround- 
ings as with the quality of steel and 
the mechanics of forming it. Metal 
trim, commonly employed in commer- 
cial buildings, through the use of ar- 
tistic finishes now available, is made 
highly attractive as a material for 
the builder of residences. Metal trim, 
however, has but scratched the sur- 
face of its opportunities in residential 
application. ° 

Proficiency in the decorative coat- 
ing of sheet steel has led to many 
new applications such as steel ceil- 
ings. It also has given impetus to 
steel tile, a new product which prom- 
ises to+become a standard unit of 
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construction. It consists of sheet 
steel, either galvanized or special fin- 
ish, to which is applied several coats 
of porcelain. In addition to having 
the marked advantage over ceramic 
tile of assurance against cracking, it 
is estimated that its final cost, in- 
cluding economies in setting, is 40 
per cent below that of conventional 
wall tile. Again the ability of steel 
to take a finish of attractive color 
makes it a desirable material. The 
modern trend in bathroom and kitchen 
finish is toward color, and colored 
steel tile meets this requirement. 

That proper realization of the pos- 
sibilities of a market is important 
is demonstrated by the history of 
steel shelving. The manufacture of 
this commodity dates back more than 
a decade, yet it has been only in the 
last three years that producers have 
been aware of the full possibilities 
of their product. By designing the 
parts so that the shelving could be 
adapted to many uses, the market 
was broadened considerably. For in- 
stance, it was discovered that by 
inverting the standard sections of 
shelving, they became suitable for 
use as tire racks. This simple ex- 
pedient made every garage and tire 
shop a possible purchaser of steel 
shelving. 


Retailers’ Co-operation Valuable 


These manufacturers also have been 
far-sighted in enlisting the co-opera- 
tion of the retailer in their program 
of distribution. The education of the 
ultimate user to the advantages of 
steel shelving has been a profitable 
item of their sales promotion work. 
Instead of maintaining a large stock 


of lumber, which must be sawed to 
size, possibly planed and then nailed, 
carpenters erecting shelving now can 
stock a few varieties of standard 
steel shelving which can be assembled 
into almost any desired size and shape 
by the use of a screwdriver and 
wrench. The ease of installation and 
the economies of smaller stocks have 
made steel shelving an attractive line 
for retailers to handle. 


Shelving Output Increasing 


The following figures of the de- 
partment of commerce showing value 
of orders received for steel shelving, 
indicate the perceptible growth of 
this industry since its leaders be- 
came aware of its marketing possi- 
bilities: 


Year Value of orders 








1920 UES RRO oo $3,421,430 
1921 ws 1,473,909 
1922 2,439,799 
1923 4,372,286 
1924 5,599,659 
1925 6,950,216 
1926 7,340,351 
ae REA AEE Tea EE 6,157,083 

*For first 10 months. 

Although little steel is used in 


actual construction of radio sets, con- 
siderable tonnage is required for the 
machinery of production, broadcasting 
equipment, etc., and it is a significant 
fact that demands for steel products 
must have grown by necessity in the 
jump from 100,000 sets in use in 1922 
to the 7,500,000 being operated in 1926. 
Much of this field has been monopo- 
lized by copper, brass, wood, rubber 
and other materials. In a few cases 
steel has entered the radio industry 
to replace other materials, such as the 
recently introduced steel cabinet. Again, 
in marketing, steel proved the magic 


word for emphasis, the new cabinet 
being introduced in advertising to 
dealers with the phrase, “Steel takes 
its place in radio.” Metal cabinets, 
chassis, panels and kit parts are of- 
fered by this manufacturer. 

The wider employment of steel 
products in the construction of res- 
idences is one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities now open to the metalwork- 
ing industries. It is estimated that 
the use of steel framing in 50 per 
cent of the houses constructed an- 
nually in the United States would add 
approximately 2,500,000 tons, or about 
100 per cent, to the output of fab- 
ricated structural steel. It still is 
early to predict the outcome of the 
present intensive movement to in- 
troduce steel frames for small homes, 
but the numerous residences thus far 
erected indicate promising possibil- 
ities. The erection of a steel house 
on Long Island was attended by wide- 
spread publicity, not only in the 
newspapers but also through the 
medium of moving pictures. The in- 
terest, displayed by architects, engi- 
neers and contractors and the fact 
steel producers and fabricators of 
high standing are entering into con- 
tracts for the supplying of steel and 
its fabrication afford ample evidence 
of the seriousness with which the 
possibilities for steel frames for 
houses are being entertained at the 
present time. 


Residence Opportunities Extensive 


However, opportunities for a more 
general use of steel in residence con- 
struction are not limited to the frame. 
Already steel stairways, now firmly 
established as the proper equipment 





This shows how an enterprising merchant is displaying the beauty of porcelain enameled steel tile for his customers 
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New markets are only potentialities until someone takes the initiative, as in introducing the all steel card table shown 


above. 


Steel beds now are in favor, and pressed steel columns are found 


in many places where beauty is an asset 


for office buildings, are finding their 
way into apartments and dwellings. 
Steel window frames, once restricted 
to use below the first floor, now are 
being installed throughout new res- 
idences largely as artistic casement 
windows. 

Development of the artistic in metal- 
working, sacrificed in recent decades 
to increasing production and obtaining 
large scale economic operations, has 
been revivified on a more extensive 
scale than ever. Ornamental and 
wrought iron ashstands, fireside and 
radio benches, door knockers, hinges, 
tables, lanterns, railings, etc., have 
found much wider demand in the 
past several years in harmony with 
the increasing interest in antiques. 
These products are not subject to 


large scale production and _ conse- 
quently do not aggregate a heavy ton- 
nage. 

Such work, however, as_ fencing, 
stairways, entrance rails, columns, 
entrances, balconies, gates, window 


casements, etc., involve a fair amount 
of iron and steel, and in the aggre- 
gate offer a lucrative field for the 
small structural and ornamental iron 
shops. 


Roofing Field Needs Cultivation 


Manufacturers of galvanized steel 
Sheets have been endeavoring for 
years to build up a trade in roofing. 
Considerable progress has been made 
in the past year or two in roofing 
of agricultural buildings such as 
barns, grain cribs, elevators, etc. but 
numerous handicaps remain to be 
overcome before residential construc- 
tion is swayed to their use. In the 
meantime, while the galvanized sheet 
interests have been lagging in their 
reformation of their product to in- 
corporate the beautification necessary 


to successful sales, aluminum shingles 
have appeared and these have threat- 
ened to usurp the little hold that 
steel has obtained in the roofing 
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Small Items Account for 
Large Tonnages 


S PECIFIC examples of the impor- 
tance of insignificant products 
when grouped together as industries 
are being presented biweekly in the 
“Large Uses of Steel in Small Ways” 
series of IRON TRADE REVIEW. To 
date, 106 of these articles have been 
published, dealing with small prod- 
ucts ranging from the manufacture 
of swords, requiring 16 tons of steel 
annually, to the production of tin 
cans, taking about 1,510,000 tons of 
steel each year. 


In these 106 articles described, ap- 
proximately 13 per cent of the entire 
steel consumption of the United 
States is centered. Twenty-seven of 
these products require sheet steel, 
estimates for 1926 and 1927 pro- 
duction being about 523,650 tons per 
year. Twenty-two products require 
about 89,710 tons of wire per year 
and 12 products consume about 1,- 
185,100 tons of steel bars annually. 
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trade. Lighter weight, greater insu- 
lation, reduced sweating, and other 
advantages are claimed for the alu- 
minum shingle, giving the steel sheet 


additional sales resistance to over- 
come. 
Steel has entered the kitchen of 


the home in a manner that promises 
to sweep all other materials before 


it. In years past, the only steel of 
consequence in the average kitchen 
consisted of the oven. A transforma- 
tion in this product alone has been 
responsible for a greatly increased 
steel consumption. Less than a dec- 
ade ago a stove factory was synony- 
mous with a stove foundry. Today 
many stoves are manufactured almost 
entirely of pressed steel, only the 
burners and grids being of cast iron. 
The development of oven lining stock 
and the advancement made in enamel- 
ing sheets have contributed to this 
change to steel. 


Steel Refrigerators Gaining Favor 


Probably the next largest oppor- 
tunities for steel to enter the kitchen 
is in the form of kitchen cabinets and 
refrigerators. Although refrigerators 
have been used for many years and 
steel consumed in large quantities for 
interiors of boxes, it remained for 
the electrical refrigerator manufac- 
turers, seeking mass production, to 
demonstrate to the steel industry that 
these boxes could be steel outside as 
well as inside. The facilities offered 
by steel for mass production of re- 
Srigerators is best demonstrated by 
one of the leading manufacturers, 
which after adopting the steel box, 
was able to step up its production 
line to 2000 units a day. The field of 
electrical refrigeration, as was the 
washing machine industry five or six 
years ago, still is in its infancy. The 
history of the American public, es- 
pecially in the past decade, has been 
marked by the rapidity with which 
luxuries of one year become essentials 
of a few years later. It is this grad- 
ual rise of the standard of living 
that assures the manufacturers of 
washing machines, electrical refrig- 
erators and other labor-saving de- 
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Residential construction offers large possibilities for the adaptation of steei 


products. 


Note the steel frame, steel window sash, steel 


ventilator and steel stairs 


vices continued expanding markets for 
their products. 

Steel was the material used orig- 
inally for the production of washing 
machines but the steadily encroach- 
ing use of copper reduced the steel 
consumption considerably. Just re- 
eently washing machine manufac- 
turers have started to swing back to 
the use of steel instead of copper for 
tubs. Dishwashing machines, as yet 
not developed beyond the luxury class 
for most people, have taken a step 
toward wider use of steel by replac- 
ing cast iron tubs with vitreous 
enameled pressed steel. A_ product 
just recently introduced that relies 
on steel for its material is the com- 
bination of table, wash tub and bath 
tub. 


Heusehold Appliances More Popular 


The emancipation of the American 
woman from household drudgeries has 
contributed in no small degree to 
the marked growth of mechanical 
aids, either as cause or effect. The 
washing machine, vacuum _ cleaner, 
semiautomatic stove, kitchen  cab- 
inet, refrigerator, built-in ironing 


board, vitreous enameled table, and 
many other articles all now are ac- 
tual markets for steel. But to re- 
alize the fullest possibilities of these 
newly developing fields, fabricators 
and distributors must pursue market- 
ing methods sufficiently sound and 
aggressively organized to combat the 
highly developed competition of other 
material manufacturers. 

Another marked trend in retailing 
of small items of merchandise is the 
development of the vending machine. 
Manufacturers of gum were among 
the first to. recognize the potentiali- 
ties of sales building through em- 
ployment of the vending machine. 
Within the past year, many other 
manufacturers have turned to th’‘s 
medium for putting their products 
tefore the public in those places 
which have been proven to offer the 
greatest sales possibilities. It has 
been made possible to the American 
public to buy a wide assortment of 
articles from automatic vendors, in- 
cluding such items as combs, fruits, 
candies, gums, stamps, handkerchiefs, 
cigarets, etc. The only limitations 
tlaced upon this method of merchan- 


dising apparently is bulkiness of pack- 
age and cost, which usually is in the 
coins ranging up to 50 cents. These 
machines incorporate a number of 
steel parts and more recently the 
cases have been stamped out of sheet 
steel. 

The production of toys in America 
has grown to such proportions that 
even the most casual shopper in the 
Christmas season could not fail to 
observe the large number of ar- 
ticles made entirely of steel or em- 
bodying steel in their manufacture. 
Not only had steel been used to ob- 
tain structural strength, such as in 
toy automobiles, dump trucks, der- 
ricks, etc., but also for the ability 
of steel to take satisfactorily such 
finishes as would make them attrac- 
tive to the eye. In the merchandising 
of their materials, a number of toy 
manufacturers have capitalized on the 
growing consciousness that products 
made of steel embody in their con- 
struction the best in material for fa- 
brication. 


More Sellers Extend Research 


Selling steel in the past year has 
witnessed a further development of 
the mill-fabricator relation. Several 
of the larger producers have been 
concentrating upon the building up of 
groups of experts within their sales 
organizations whose duties lie largely 
in working out production problems 
with fabricators. The attempt is ‘be- 
ing made to correct the situation that 
has existed in the steel industry of 
waiting until fabricators demand bet- 
ter steels without anticipating these 
needs. Some companies are realizing 
that through research of their own 
they may originate new physical spec- 
ifications and qualities of their steel, 
new products, and subsequently, new 
markets. 

Within the next several weeks, 
programs for 1928 sales direction will 
be formulated and adopted by com- 
panies in the metalworking industries. 
In some cases, companies have made 
extensive investigations among their 
branch offices and field men seeking 
suggestions for improving sales dur- 
ing the new year. Sufficient empha- 
sis has not been placed, however, on 
direct contact with the fabricator 
by the mills, with the wholesale dis- 
tributor or jobber by the fabricator 
and manufacturer, and with the re- 
tailer by the jobber. To obtain the 
fullest realization of methods by 
which sales can be increased during 
1928, a seller must develop the per- 
spective of the consumer, must _ be 
thoroughly familiar with the problems 
that confront and perplex the user of 
his products. 
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Industry Advancing by 


and labor in manufacturing in- 

dustries of the United States 
is the keynote of the present trend 
in employment relations. Co-opera- 
tion is replacing conflict, resulting 
in benefits that otherwise could not 
be obtained. Time and _ experience 
are strengthening the doctrine of 
a mutuality of interest, breaking down 
class lines, and accomplishing an 
equitable distribution of wealth with- 


Oren association of capital 


. out disorder. 


These conclusions as to a new unity 
of feeling and purpose between cap- 
ital and labor are borne out by events 
in 1927. Wage rates were not re- 
duced, though the lower rate of in- 
dustrial activity might have seemed 
to warrant such action. Labor suf- 
fered relatively less than did capi- 
tal, because high wage rates have 
come to be considered as fixed charges 
on industry, while the return on cap- 
ital is contingent. 

Average hourly earnings of in- 
dustrial wage earners today are about 
1383 per cent higher than before the 
war, while the average yield of high- 
grade industrial securities is at or 
somewhat below the pre-war level. 


The employes: 
“Through for the day!’’ 


Wage earners are given first consid- 
eration. In contrast with the old order, 
it seems now to be the viewpoint of 
industrial managers that it is as 
important to keep wages up in slack 
periods of employment and produc- 
tion as when high activity favors 
such a course. This is evidence of 
a policy which it is believed prom- 
ises security and _ stability. 

Wage earners have benefited by a 
long period of high wages and steady 
employment. How true this is is 
shown by data compiled by the bureau 





















The president— 
Never through! 


~ Improving Labor Conditions 


of labor statistics and the National 
Industrial Conference board. The 
bureau’s figures are based on re- 
turns from about 10,000  establish- 
ments, employing more than 3,000,000 
persons. The general index for pay- 
roll totals in 1927 was 93.2 or only 
7.8 per cent below 1923. The 1927 
index for employment was 89.2, or 
12 per cent under 1923. Per capita 
earnings in November, 1927, were 
only 2.1 per cent lower than in No- 
vember, 1926. 


Wage earners as a group have en- 


When the whistle blows at 5 p..m. 
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joyed a practically unbroken period 
of unprecedented high wages and 
stable employment, with the result 
that the average weekly earnings of 
workers in industry today, in spite 
of higher living costs, have a pur- 
chasing power about 33 per cent 
greater than in 1914. 

One result of this is seen in the 
tremendous growth of savings and 
investments. They now own, or are 
paying for, considerably more than 
$1,000,000,000 worth of securities of 
the companies for which they work, 
an average of $1250 per employe 
stockholder. This is shown by the 
records of 315 companies reporting 
to the conference board. About 
800,000 or a little less than one- 
third of the total number of their 
2,736,000 employers have a_ direct 
financial interest in their business. 
Many more millions have been in- 
vested by employes in companies 
other than those for which they 
work. 

Group life insurance, in which the 
employer pays part or all of the 
premium, has grown rapidly so that 
the lives of about 4,700,000 employes 
are protected under this form of in- 
surance for a total amount of $5,- 
500,000,000. 

The highest standard of living ever 
attained in the history of the world 
has been reached by the American 
people with a national income of 
$90,000,000,000, an increase of ap- 
proximately 43 per cent in five years 
despite a reduction in average prices. 
The income per person gainfully em- 
ployed is over $2000 per year, 140 
per cent above 1914. 

The number of labor disputes re- 
sulting in either strikes or lockouts 
was reduced considerably in 1927. 
In the first seven months of the year 
the number was 527, the lowest 
number of any like period since 1915, 


and nearly 2000 less than in the com- 
parable period of 1917. 

Coincident with this reduction in 
labor disputes further gains are re- 
corded in the number of employes 
working under shop representation 
plans. Nearly 1,500,000 now are rep- 
resented by councils through which 
they have a voice in their manage- 
ment and in solution of problems by 
which they are immediately affected. 


Productivity Is Increasing 


That co-operation between employes 
and management is being obtained in 
an ever increasing degree is evident 
in the gains recorded in the pro- 
ductivity of workers. Mechanization 
does not account for all the improve- 
ment in productivity; management is 
doing its share, in wiping out the 
gulf of distrust, suspicion and hos- 
tility. 

Progress made in this direction is 
no more striking than in the steel 
industry, singularly free from labor 
discord; where wage rates have been 
maintained for years on a uniformly 
high level, where hours of labor and 
working conditions have improved. 

The increase in output per man- 
hour in the iron and steel industry 
since 1914 is over 60 per cent. The 
industry today requires less than 80 
persons, including all classes of em- 
ployes, to produce as much as 100 
produced 25 years ago, despite the 
shorter hours of labor. In all man- 
ufacturing industries an average of 
67 workers produce as much as it 
required 100 to turn out at the be- 
ginning of the present century. 

Recent data collected by one large 
steel interest showed the following 
gains over 1902 in the tonnage han- 
dled or produced, per man-hour in 
departments specified: Ore unload- 
ing 706.7 per cent increase; blast fur- 
naces 277.3 per cent; bessemer in- 


gots 99.8 per cent; open-hearth in- 
gots 66 per cent; rail mills 120.1 per 
cent. 


Automatic machinery has increased 
productivity in metalworking estab- 
lishments at a ratio of 50 to 1 per 
worker in the past quarter century. 

The level of employment in all 
manufacturing industries in Novem- 
ber, 1927, was 6 per cent below No- 
vember, 1926. Payroll totals were 
8 per cent lower in November, 1927, 
than in November, 1926. 

In the iron and steel group em- 
ployment in November was 10.9 per 
cent below November, 1926. Payroll 
totals in the same group reflected 
the effect of decreased employment. 
The total in November, 1927, was 15 
per cent below November, 1926. The 
iron and steel group includes eight 
divisions. For iron and steel man- 
ufacture the percentage of declines 
in employment and payroll totals 
were approximately those of the av- 
erages for the entire group. Follow- 
ing is a comparison of various di- 
visions, based on index figures, with 
the monthly average of 1923 rep- 
resenting 100: 


Payroll 
Employment totals 
November November 
1926 1927 1926 1927 
Iron and steel and 
their products ... 90.5 80.6 96.0 81,6 
Iron and steel... 97.0 86.0 103.0 86.1 
Cast-iron pipe........ 103.1 86.8 105.38 79.5 
Structural iron- 

WE secon, 1003 B18 BW 6S 
Foundry and ma- 

chine-shop prod- 

SII.» headadesssticevsivess 84.1 76.1 87.0 74.7 
Hardware ................ 85.8 78.9 97.1 84.7 
Machine tools .... 104.2 90.8 117.2 99.8 
Steam fittings ... 92.4 85.5 95.0 83.6 
SEF Bicicctinbaseres 91.6 80.2 97.4 80.2 


Indicative of the general stability 
of wage rates in iron and steel man- 
ufacture, the United States Steel 
Corp.’s hourly rates have not been 
changed since 1923. In April of that 
year the rate was advanced from 36 
to 40 cents, and in August of that 
year, when the 12-hour day was abol- 
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ished the rate for 10-hour shift men 
became 44 cents, and for 8-hour men, 
50 “cents. 

Wages of union molders in the 
principal foundry districts are prac- 
tically unchanged from a year ago. 
In the New York district weekly 
wages have been increased, equiva- 
lent to an advance from $8 to $8.50 
for eight hours, while in Indianapolis 
wages were increased from $7.20 to 
$7.50 for eight hours. The general 
average for 11 foundry districts now 
figures out to 92.7 cents an hour com- 
pared with 93.6 cents at the postwar 
peak, and 43 cents an hour in 1914. 
Today molders receive for eight hours 
work approximately 115 per cent more 
than in 1914. 

The scale of wages for puddlers 
was increased when a new contract 
for 1927-1928 was signed. The new 
scale like the former provides a base 
wage of $7 a ton when the average 
bar iron price is 1 cent per pound. 
However, wages now step up faster 
in relation to the bar iron price. For 
every 0.05-cent up to a 1.40¢ price the 
advance in wages is 22% cents and 
for every 0.05-cent over 1.40c the 
wage advance is 25 cents. 

The November-December 1927 rate 
for puddling was $11.30 on a selling 
price of 1.90c in the previous two 
months. Had the former scale re- 
mained in effect the wage would have 
been only $10.88. The increase in this 
instance is 3.7 per cent. 

This wage of $11.30 is 8 cents 
under the wage in effect in the 
November-December period of 1926. 
It is 33 cents under the like period 
in 1925; 83 cents less than in the 
same period of 1924 and $1.83 less 
than 1923. It compares with $18.76 
at the post-war peak of puddlers’ 
wages, and an average of $5.60 for 





Cae" 





1924. The bases of other wage rates on 
bar iron mills working under agree- 
ment with the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
were not changed for the year 1927- 
1928. Neither were those for sheet 
and tin mill workers, except in cer- 
tain minor instances. In respect to 
the latter the only practical method 
of making general comparisons is to 
indicate the wages in relation to the 
base, which has not changed in re- 
cent years. The wages in November- 
December 1927 were 28.5 per cent 
above base. In the comparable period 
in 1926 they were 33 per cent above 
base; in 1925 32.5 per cent above; 
1924 39 per cent above, and in 1923 
they were 48 per cent above base. 
At the war time peak they were 109.5 
per cent above base. During some 
months in the midsummer slump in 
1927 the wages were only 25.5 per 
cent above base. It was reported that 
the low selling prices of sheets tended 
to have such a depressing effect on 
mill wages that some makers for 2 
time disregarded the scale and kept 
the wages up the same as _ though 
prices had held up. 


Earnings Are Steady 


Weekly earnings in shops repre- 
sented by the National Metal Trades 
association have been fairly steady 
at a generally high average during 
the past year. In August 1927, the 
latest month for which the exact 
figures are available, the average was 
$27.16, or 40 cents more than in 
August 1926. It was 16 cents less, 


however, when compared with Septem- 
ber, 1926. 

The importance of these averages 
as reflecting wage earnings in metal 
trades manufacturing is indicated by 
the fact they apply to more than a 
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half million workers. Employment in 
the National Metal Trades,association 
shops generally inclined downward 
during the greater part of 1927. The 
total in October 1927, which was 559- 
423, represented a decrease of 8 per 
cent from 608,415 in October 1926. 
Gains in membership of the associa- 
tion were recorded during the year. 
Following is a month-to-month 
barometer of total employment in ~ 


the shops and average weekly earn- 
ings: 


Average weekly 
Employment earnings 
636,031 $26.76 
634,780 27.38 
608,415 27.48 
583,485 27.14 
585,494 27.05 
598,653 27.26 
615,179 27.68 
622,503 27.53 
613,979 27.39 
591,353 27.52 
568,283 27.82 
573,860 26.82 
575,493 27.16 


Union wage rates continued into 
1927 the steady increase which has 
been uninterrupted during the past 
five years, according to the bureau 
of labor statistics. The survey cov- 
ered most of the time-work trades 
in 66 important industrial cities and 
included more than 750,000 trade 
union workers. 

The average hourly rate in 1927 
for all the trades covered was $1.19 
compared with $1.15 in 1926. This 
upward movement was reported gen- 
eral among the various organizations, 
but the amount of increase was not 
uniform and some trades_ suffered 
slight loss. Of the 73 time-work 


_trades covered by the survey 64 ob- 


tained increased wages in 1927 com- 
pared with 1926, while the remaining 
nine showed slightly lower average 
rates in 1927 than in 1926. 

In all trades, taken collectively, the 





Typical of long service records in industry. Twenty-five men in general machine screw department of General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., having total record of 758 years’ continuous service, 


an average of more than 30 years each 
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average of hourly union wage rates 
was higher than in any preceding 
year, being 3.7 per cent higher than 
in 1926; 127.3 per cent higher than 
in 1917; 159.5 per cent higher than 
in 1913; 174.8 per cent higher than 
in 1910, and 189.2 per cent higher 
than in 1907. In other words, union 
wage rates per hour in 1927 were 
nearly three times as much as in 
1910, and more than two and one- 
half times as much as in 1913. 


Hours of Labor Reduced 


Coincident with the rise in wage 
rates there was a further reduction 
in hours of labor, the average in 1927 
being 45.2 hours per week. Because 
of the reductions in hours of labor 
the weekly rates have not increased 
to the same extent as hourly rates. 
Taken collectively, weekly wage rates 
in 1927 were 3.2 per cent higher than 
in 1926; 114.3 per cent higher than 
in 1917; 140.8 per cent higher than 
in 1913; 153 per cent higher than in 
1910 and 163.1 per cent higher than 
in 1907. 

In 1926 the regular hours of union 
labor were five-tenths of 1 per cent 
lower than in 1926; 6.1 per cent low- 
er than in 1917; 7.7 per cent lower 
than in 1913; 8.7 per cent lower than 
in 1910 and 10 per cent lower than 
in 1907. 

The average hourly wage rates in the 
building trades show the largest in- 
crease from 1926 to 1927. The aver- 
age was stepped up 4.5 cents per hour, 
from $1.278 to $1.323. Following 
is the composite of union rates of 





Corporation’s Rates for 
Common Labor 


Per cent 
Per advance 
Wages for cent over 
10hrs. advance 1915 
10 10 
13.6 25 
10 37.5 
9 50 
10 65 
15 90 
10.6 110 
10 131 
10 153 
*20 102.5 
*8.6 85 
*18.9 50 
20 80 
11 100 
10 120 





*Reduction. 

+Basic 8-hour day in effect; time and 
one-half for overtime. 

t¢Twelve-hour day abolished. Labor 
placed on 8-hour shift paid at rate of 50 
cents an hour. 











expressed by index numbers, 1913 
representing 100: 
Index Index 
numbers numbers 





Trend Is Toward Mergers 
(Concluded from Page 8) 


tant job is to find the proper man- 
agement. No matter how well a 
merger is sketched out on paper, 
its success will depend upon its man- 





wages per hour in the building trades, agement and the ability of this 
7 > +] 
Advance in Union Molders’ Wages 

Rates, 1914 Postwar Peak Rates Dec. 31, 1927 
BOSTON: $7.20 for 8 hours $7.20 for 8 hours 
$3.50 for $ hours 131.9% over prewar 131.9% over prewar 
CHICAGO: $8.40 for 8 hours $8.00 for 8 hours 
$4.00 for 9 hours 136.4% over prewar 125.2% over prewar 
CINCINNATI: $7.00 for 8 hours $7.50 for 8 hours 
$3.50 for 9 hours 125.5% over prewar 114.8% over prewar 
DETROIT: $8.50 for 8 hours $7.20 for 8 hours 
$3.50 for 9 hours 173.7% over prewar 131.9% over prewar 
MINNEAPOLIS: $7.20 for 8 hours $6.16 for 8 hours 
$3.50 for 9 hours 131.9% over prewar 98.4% over prewar 
NEW ORLEANS: $7.20 for 8 hours $6.40 for 8 hours 
$8.25 for 9 hours 149.8% over prewar 97% over prewar 
NEW YORK CITY: $7.04 for 8 hours $8.50 for 8 hours 
$3.75 for 9 hours 111.5% over prewar 154.6% over prewar 
PITTSBURGH: $7.50 for 8 hours $8.10 for 8 hours 
$4.00 for 9 hours 111% over prewar 102.5% over prewar 
ST. LOUIS: $8.00 for 8 hours $7.50 for 8 hours 
$8.50 for 9 hours 157.7% over prewar 141.8% over prewar 
CLEVELAND: $7.20 for 8 hours $7.60 for 8 hours 
$8.50 for 9 hours 131.9% over prewar 117% over perwar 
INDIANAPOLIS: $7.20 for 8 hours $7.50 for 8 hours 
$3.50 for 9 hours 131.9% over prewar 180.7% over prewar 
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management to carry forward the 
plans. - 
While indications in business today 
point toward mergers in many lines, 
they are not easy to bring about nor 
do they in all cases result in the suc- 
cess hoped for by the most optimistic. 
In the past few months dividends on 
the common stock of a number of 
mergers put together during the past 
year have been passed and for others 
earnings have not come up to the ag- 
gregate for the separate individual 
companies before the mergers. These 
examples do not constitute an in- 
dictment against the fundamental 
soundness of mergers, but they do in- 
dicate that industrial consolidations 
offer no panacea for the troubles of 
low profits and keen competition. 


Economies Not Always Seen 


The economies resulting from con- 
solidations often are overestimated. 
Frequently it is possible to lump sales 
costs and sales effort, but because 
of the larger job at hand it rarely 
is possible to cut management and 
administration overhead in like pro- 
portion. In the case of two merged 
companies if this cost can be cut to 
one and one-fourth or one and one- 
half of the aggregate cost of the two 
companies before the merger then 
that is about all experience has shown 
can be accomplished. 

Unquestionably a process of natural 
economic selection is going on under 
present competitive conditions. The 
weaker and less effective marginal 
producers and distributors are suffer- 
ing, while the larger and more effi- 
cient units are being favored. With 
larger units a greater spirit of co- 
operation ought to be possible, but 
this should take the form of a dogged 
determination to shun unprofitable 
volumes rather than of price agree- 
ment. 

Mergers have a legal aspect as 
well as an economic one. The Sher- 
man act prevents a consolidation be- 
yond a certain point, and it is not 
helpful for those who may be con- 
cerned with mergers to know that 
that point has never been determined. 

The great movement toward merg- 
ers early in the twentieth century was 
followed by an era of unprecedented 
industrial expansion and prosperity. 
It is not unlikely that the present 
trend toward greater and more effi- 
cient units will enable American en- 
terprise to consolidate the gains it 
has already made and to eliminate 
much of the unsoundness in the com- 
petitive struggle. Thus industry will 
prepare itself for a new and even 
more amazing period of activity and 
prosperity in the years ahead. 
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Merchant Blast Furnace Output Declines Steadily Over Long Series of Years 


What Ails the Merchant Pig 
Iron Industry of America? 


Decline from 42 to 23 Per Cent of Merchant Iron to Total in Quarter Century Shows 
Decadence of Industry—Hope for Future Lies in Economical Integra- 


HE phenomenal rise of the mer- 

{ chant blast furnace industry in 

the United States over a long 
series of years came in response to 
the ever growing domestic demand for 
pig iron. The magnitude of this 
American industry came to a climax 
with a rapidity of development paral- 
leled in the history of no other iron- 
producing nation in the world. 

Its decline in very recent years has 
raised the question in the minds of 
present ironmasters “What is to be 
the fate of the merchant pig iron 
producers?” A glance backward for 
the moment into the history of this 
once persuasive art of merchandising 
pig iron may disclose some of the 
seeds for its disintegration. Because 
it is disintegrating as surely as did 
the once highly important bar iron 
industry of this country, but in the 
last generation of ironmasters. 

The early charcoal furnaces scat- 
tered throughout the East and, for 
some years in the early part of the 
last century, in the Middle West, 
largely worked “float” oxide iron ore 
found either as lean “kidney ore” 
in. creek bottoms or as the equally 
lean “blackband” carbonate ore dug 
out of creek banks near the coal 
measures. For instance, the first 
blast furnace built west of the Alle- 
gheny mountains was a_ charcoal 
stack erected in 1808 on the banks of 
Yellow Creek in eastern Ohio near 
where stands the present stack of the 
Struthers Furnace Co., Struthers, O. 
It ran for years on charcoal made 
from wood chopped out of adjacent 
hardwood forests and _ the “kidney 


ore” picked up in the Yellow creek 
bottoms. 


These pioneer Vuleans not 


By J. F. Froggett 


only produced pig iron at the rate of 
one or two tons daily but they also 
ran the metal into molds, making 
cast iron kettles, andirons and pone- 
cake bakers. Later the soft pigs were 
taken to Niles, O., and there ham- 
mered into fine merchantable bars. 

Were one to apply the hair-split- 
ting analytical methods of the pres- 
ent day in an effort to distinguish be- 
tween the merchant and’ nonmerchant 
or steelworks furnaces of the Amer- 
ican industry, to the stacks of that 
day, he would face much difficulty. 
Little of the early pig iron was sold 
as pig iron, but mostly the furnace- 
men themselves turned molders and 
cast their product into forms useful 
to the early pioneers, chiefly farmers. 


Distinction Grows Dimmer 


Today in blast furnace technology, 
a merchant stack is one that sells its 
product as pig iron in the open mar- 
ket to others who, either as foundry- 
men, puddle mill managers or steel- 
works operators, work that pig iron 
into other finished products for the 
market either as iron or steel. All 
other blast furnaces, whether built 
or acquired by rolling mill, foundry 
or steelworks interests are known as 
nonmerchant stacks, because primarily 
their pig iron goes directly into their 
companies’ own cupolas, puddling fur- 
naces, bessemer converters or open- 
hearths, and does not get to the open 
market as pig iron. Once a few 
years back, these distinctions were 
drawn carefully, because in those days 
most steelworks did not produce suf- 
ficient pig iron to supply their own 
needs. Hence, they were compelled 
to purchase vast tonnages of pig iron 


tion, Including Sources of Materials Consumed 


in the open market. Today, the dis- 
tinction is not preserved so carefully, 
a stack being a merchant furnace in 
October, say, only to become a non- 
merchant stack in November, depend- 
ing upon the contingencies of the 
markets for pig iron or steel. 

The blast furnace and rolling mill 
industries had long since been es- 
tablished firmly along the Atlantic 
seaboard, when only a few venture- 
some charcoal stacks began to be 
scattered in isolated cases and supply- 
ing an uncertain local trade in the 
wooded sections of western New York, 
western Pennsylvania and _ eastern 
Ohio. These were encouraged by the 
building of the Erie canal and the 
broadened use of the Ohio river as an 
avenue of internal transportation as 
the tide of immigration flowed west- 
ward strongly. More furnaces and 
little rolling mills sprang in out-of- 
the-way places, this especially being 
true after the Baltimore & Ohio and 
Pennsylvania railroads extended them- 
selves to Chicago around 1868. Mean- 
while in the once virgin Northwest 
territory vast quantities of soft coal 
were uncovered, and during Civil war 
days it was found possible to smelt 
iron ore with raw original Brier Hill 
splint or block coal, as actually was 
done at Youngstown, O., and Sharon, 
Pa. These thriving blast furnaces 
then were dependent at Youngstown, 
Ironton, Jackson county, O., Mercer, 
New Castle and Uniontown, Pa., upon 
the uncertain local supplies of kidney 
or blackband ores. 

Yet another great event gave tre- 
mendous impetus to the pig iron in- 
dustry. of the Middle West. That. 
was the opening shipment by water 
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of the first rich Lake Superior ore 
from the upper peninsula of Michi- 
gan ‘in Civil war days to the Mahon- 
ing and Shenango valley furnaces. 
This was followed in the early 90’s 
by the vastly greater flow of equally 
rich ores from the Mesabi regions 
that probably unwittingly had been 
saved to the United States by the 
patriot Benjamin Franklin in the Paris 
peace negotiations following the Revo- 
lutionary war. Had it not been for 
these three important events, the 
American pig iron industry might 
have. been a comparatively small af- 
fair, or its development to present 
vast proportions might have remained 
a matter for the yet far distant 
future. The use of the then new 
Lake Superior ores in middle western 
blast furnaces led directly to the 
rise of the great Connellsville bee- 
hive coke industry which really be- 
gan to date industrially from 1880. 

Just as the imperative needs of 
Northern armies in the Civil war 
brought the American blast furnace 
and rolling mill industries to rapid 
development, so also in the after- 
math of depression in the South, 
many departed from raising cotton 
to other lines of endeavor. Early in 
the 80’s came the rise of the pig 
iron industry at Birmingham, Ala., 
with the mining of rich iron ore and 
adjacent coal there, paralleled by a 
similar development in Tennessee 
which lifted Chattanooga and Knox- 
ville to somewhat similar industrial 
prominence. Georgia’s supplies of 
iron ore were not sufficient to main- 
tain her pig iron industry and only 
a few years ago she passed off the 
pig iron map with the dismantling 
of her remaining two blast furnaces. 
The same thing also happened with 
the state of Washington, and has oc- 
cured in the Arkansas Ozarks, west- 
ern Missouri and almost completely 
in Texas, once the possessor of three 
blast furnaces. But in Missouri the 
situation has changed of late years, 
with St. Louis blast furnaces turning 
to the use of Lake Superior ore, 
thus building a flourishing industry 
and a potential rival to Chicago pig 
iron. 


Old Names Are Recalled 


The rise of the merchant pig iron 
industry in the East in past years 
is coupled with the names of such 
ironmasters as Samuel Thomas, the 
Heckschers, the Paxtons, the Cole- 
mans, the Haldemans, the Kauffmans, 
the Brookes and the Grubbs. Similar- 
ly, the Virginia industry owed its 
former brilliancy to the efforts of such 
leaders as Samuel A. Crozer, J. W. 
Robinson, the Milnes and others. But 
these men built up largely a local 
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In 1903 the proportion of merchant pig 
iron to all pig iron produced that year 
was 42 per cent. 











market for their pig iron, although 
for many years many thousands of 
tons of Virginia iron were marketed 
in Philadelphia and New England 
alongside the product of eastern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey stacks; 
but this was owing to prevailing 
water and rail freight rates which 
happened to favor the Virginia iron- 
masters. But the Great War days’ 
revamping of freight rates did the 
trick for the Virginia furnaces, just 
as it shut out the Alabama furnaces 
from shipping their product to far 
away New England; although only a 
few years ago some thousands of 
tons of Alabama iron lay in store at 
Connecticut warehouses, something 
very unlikely to be seen again be- 
cause of the present adverse freight 
rate structure. In fact, today it is 
dificult for them to ship pig iron 
north of the Ohio river. 

The rise, culmination and decline of 
the American merchant pig iron in- 
dustry in its broadest phases and in- 
volving its greatest tonnages, close- 
ly parallels the career of the veteran 
ironmaster J. G. Butler Jr. who died 
on the eve of his eighty-seventh birth- 
day anniversary on Dec. 20, 1927, at 
his home at Youngstown, O. Indeed, he 
was one of the prime movers in the 
stupendous marketing of pig iron in 
the Mahoning and Shenango valleys 
a quarter of a century ago that led 
the merchant furnaces in the Middle 
West to the apex of their power and 
prosperity. Through his masterly 
marketing methods and his intimate 
knowledge of the industry’s needs, 
these merchant furnaces were dragged 
out of their purely local influence and 
hurled into world prominence. 

This came about when, during the 
era of vast industrial mergers in the 
period from 1899-1901, steelworks, 
mills and blast furnaces were being 








put together into great integrated 
units such as the American Steel & 
Wire Co., the Carnegie Steel Co., the 
National Tube Co. and the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co. As the demands for 
American steel products advanced by 
leaps and bounds following the ad- 
vent of the “McKinley prosperity” 
and the bursting of the pent up na- 
tional needs following the ending of 
the Spanish-American war in the au- 
tumn of 1898, the merchant pig iron 
industry reached its climax. The 
newly formed units could not make 
sufficient pig iron for their unparal- 
leled and imperative requirements, 
and they turned to the nearby mer- 
chant furnaces to supply the deficien- 
cy. Then it was that Mr. Butler 
as the agent for the Bessemer Pig 
Iron association made his debut as 
pig iron salesman extraordinary. A 
quick trip to Pittsburgh, and he weuld 
dispose of 50,000, 80,000 or even 100,- 
000 tons of bessemer pig iron to 
Charles M. Schwab, then president of 
the United States Steel Corp., to be 
delivered by the score of valley fur- 
naces in the ensuing months. His re- 
mark to the waiting newspapermen 
at Youngstown following such a trip 
would be: 

“Well, I did a good stroke of busi- 
ness at Pittsburgh yesterday—I sold 
100,000 tons of pig iron to Charlie 
Schwab.” The Associated Press wires 
quickly carried the news to the busi- 
ness world that the Youngstown pig 
iron industry was beginning to boom 
anew, restoring confidence to a dis- 
couraged trade, and incidentally bol- 
stering up a wobbly steel billet mar- 
ket also. But one good turn de- 
served another in those days. 


Shift Easily To Basic 


When the bessemer steel rail went 
out of fashion with the railroads, as 
previously had gone the wrought iron 
rail, the valley furnaces turned just 
as readily to the production of basic 
pig iron for open hearth use. Again 
Mr. Butler would pack his grip and 
make a trip to Pittsburgh, this time 
selling basic iron in lots of 25,000 
to 50,000 tons for the valley furnaces, 
but now to President William E. 
Corey to supply the Steel corpora- 
tion’s needs. 

But as rapidly as _ possible, the 
larger steel units had been adding 
to their blast furnace capacity, build- 
ing vastly larger stacks than former- 
ly, and they bought less pig iron 
each year in the open market. The 
valleys then began to acquire their 
own steelworks at Youngstown, New 
Castle, Sharon and elsewhere, taking 
in many former merchant stacks. 
Those that remained outside turned to 
the production of foundry, forge and 
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malleable irons. But the markets for 
these grades soon began to be limited 
by outside competition complicated by 
constantly advancing railroad freight 
rates that have divided the country 
into small, restricted pig iron zones. 
No longer was it possible for the 
small independent merchant furnace to 
send its iron long distances—it was 
just as if a stone wall were built 
around it a certain number of miles 
away in every direction. The Ohio 
river open to Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville, Ky., kept the last Ironton, 0O., 
merchant stacks several years longer 
in operation. 


Buyers Turn Competitors 


Then a dozen years ago in times of 
business depression when the mer- 
chant furnaces could least withstand 
it, came another blow. This was the 
appearance of the steelworks fur- 
naces in the open market as sellers 
of basic pig iron, then later foundry 
and malleable, their surplus after 
their own needs were satisfied. First 
at Pittsburgh, then at Chicago, later 
at Youngstown and again at Buffalo, 
these sales by former nonmerchant 
furnaces cut the ground out from 
under the strictly merchant furnaces, 
first because they could produce pig 
iron cheaper than the merchant stacks 
which had neither iron ore affiliations, 
their own transportation facilities, 
their own coal and coke properties 


nor a potentially assured outlet. So 
at Buffalo within recent years, some 
merchant furnaces such as the Rogers 
Brown Iron Co. sold out their proper- 
ties to others such as M. A. Hanna 
Co. which are determined to stay in 
the industry despite new and keen 
competition from merchant furnaces 
at Troy, N. Y., along the Hudson 
river and at Boston for the once lu- 
crative New England foundry trade. 
Or others sold their stacks to foundry 
interests such as the Tonawanda fur- 
naces to the American Radiator Co. 
Still others, such as the Columbia 
Steel Corp. built at Provo, Utah, a 
modern blast furnace which now is 
furnishing pig iron produced from 
Rocky mountain iron ore and coal by 
means of by-product coke ovens, to 
the entire Pacific coast trade. And 
this trade once got its pig iron, most- 
ly until a few years ago, from British 
furnaces, the pig iron being carried 
cheaply as ballast in ships bound for 
the coast to get return cargoes of 
canned salmon and lumber for the 
British Isles. Additionally, it got 
thousands of tons of Alabama pig 
iron that often carried a _ railroad 
freight rate of $10 a ton to its Pacific 
coast destination, equal to the fur- 
nace price of the pig iron. A partial 
offset to this situation in the South 
now is being found in the shipment 
of Alabama pig iron to the Pacific 
coast cities via ovean vessel through 








the Panama canal; but such trade 
is necessarily limited as to volume, 
and it is volume of pig iron sales 
today that counts. 

Hence it has come about logically 
that whereas the annual per eapita 
production of pig iron in the United 
States has leaped from 171 pounds in 
1880 to 327 pounds in 1890, to- 406 
pounds in 1900, to 663 pounds in 1910, 
to 777 pounds in 1920, and sank to 690 
pounds in 1927, yet the proportion 
of this vast flow of iron by the strict- 
ly merchant furnaces has not kept 
pace. This is evidenced clearly by the 
graph which appears at the caption of 
this article. Back in 1903, the mer- 
chant furnace production of pig iron 
was something like 42 per cent of 
all pig iron produced that year. But 
as one will see from the accompany- 
ing table, the proportion of mer- 
chant pig iron to all pig iron has 
decreased steadily until in 1927 it 
has reached the low percentage of 
23.1 per cent. 


Furnace Capacity Soars 


Meanwhile the productive capacity 
of such stacks as continue actively 
in the business of producing pig iron 
in the United States, this including 
steelworks as well as merchant blast 
furnaces which employ coke as fuel, 
has leaped violently upward, for in- 
stance, since the “boom days” of 


(Continued on Page 23) 





Zenith Furnace Co.’s Plant at Duluth, Now Being Modernized, Is Example of Fully Integrated Blast Furnace Plant 
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1927 Diary of American Industry 





Jan uary 


AN. 1.—Judge E. H. Gary, Charles 

M. Schwab and others predict good 
year. 3—American Bridge Co. award- 
ed 23,000 tons of shapes for New 
York subways. 5—Reported Euro- 
pean railmakers will keep hands off 
American market. 10—Pig iron pro- 
ducers at Birmingham cut $2, to $18, 
and sell over 100,000 tons. 13—Ma- 
honing valley sheet mills reported 


considering merger. 15—Competition 
in heavy finished steel becomes keen- 
er; plates and shapes at Pittsburgh 
drop to 1.90c. 21—Connellsville coke 
operators cut wages to 1922 scale, 
or $6. 24—James A. Campbell dis- 
cusses bank direction of steel com- 
panies at Cleveland dinner. 29—Secre- 
tary Mellon signs report on dumping 
of German pig iron. 


E. H. Gary and 
C. M. Schwab 
optimistic 








EB. 1.—Bessemer iron reduced 50 

cents in Mahoning valley with 
basic following suit. 2—Tariff com- 
mission urges President to increase 
pig iron duty 50 per cent, to $1.12%. 
4—No. 2 foundry in Valley drops to 
$18, with basic offered at $17.50. 10— 
Unfilled orders of Steel corporation 
drop after four consecutive advances. 
12—German offerings of wire in East 


increase. 14—Plates are weaker at 
Pittsburgh, selling at 1.80c. Parley 
between bitumnious coal operators and 
United States Workers opens at 
Miami, Fla. 15—Carnegie Steel Co. 
begins selling new Carnegie beam sec- 
tions. 22—Bituminous coal wage par- 
ley breaks up. 23—Chevrolet Mo- 
tor Co. production in January 73,000 
units against 70,000 for Ford. 


Chevrolet 
duction 
Ford’s 


pro- 
beats 





ARCH 1.—Producers at Cleve- 

land raise pig iron 50c, to $19.50. 
Proposed consolidation of independent 
Mahoning Valley sheet mills is de- 
clared off. 5—Pig iron advanced an- 
other 50c at Cleveland. 7—Pittsburgh 
district makers announce differential 
of $2 on small lots of heavy fin- 
ished products. 8—Navy department 
calls for bids, April 5, on six scout 


cruisers requiring 42,000 tons of steel. 
Ford Motor Co. inquiry for 400,000 
tons of iron ore opens 1927 lake ore 
season. 10—Decline in Ford produc- 
tion stirs speculation over new model. 
12—Bolt, nut makers issue new lists. 


14—-Steel corporation report shows 
1926 best peace year. 16—Interstate 
commerce commission rate probe 


opens at Pittsburgh. 


Steel corpora- 
tion announces 
1926 earnings 
highest in 


peacetime 











PRIL 1.—Union bituminous coal 
miners strike. Joshua A. Hat- 
field is elected president of American 
Bridge Co. 7—March steel ingot pro- 
duction sets record high for all time. 


Eaton interests of Cleveland buy large 
stock interest in Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. 16—Navigation on Great 
Lakes is officially opened. 26—Harry 
Coulby and H. G. Dalton are put on 


March steel in- 
got output sets 




















‘4—Dr. John Johnston is made head 
of Steel corporation’s new bureau of 
research and technology. 6—Weak- 





15—Rivet 
28— 


dumping of German rails. 
makers announce $5 advance. 
Clinton stack at Pittsburgh sold. 





8—Lake Superior iron ore prices re- board of Youngstown Sheet & Tube | “¥ high ree- 
affirmed. Union coal mines announce Co. Charles A. Fisher is_ elected ord. 
intention of reopening on nonunion president of Jones & Laughlin Steel 
basis. 11—Connellsville coke prices Corp. 27—Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
decline 10 to 25c despite coal strike. Co. takes lead in increasing sheets. 
AY 1.—Coal strike is month old, 23—Hamilton Coke & Iron Co., in 
May with coke 50 cents lower. 9— which American Rolling Mill Co. has 
Basic and bessemer iron are off 50c_ half interest, takes over Hamilton Fur- 
in Mahoning Valley. 12—New York nace Co. 25—Henry Ford officially Ford officially 
Central railroad places 3674 freight abandons Model T and announces chins tee 
cars and 60 locomotives. 16—Organi- plans are under way for new low- T 
zation of Hot Rolled Strip and Cold priced car. 30—New pig iron freight 
Rolled Strip Steel institutes is com- rates are made effective in Central 
plete. Wire nails, barbed wire and Freight territory. 31—Tin and sheet 
staples at Pittsburgh are cut $1. mill wage scales reaffirmed for year. 
UNE 1.—British makers of ferro- ness in beehive coke is checked, bot- 
June manganese announce $90 price for tom being reached at $2.65 for fur- 
last half after domestic makers had nace. 7—Tariff commission orders in- | gi¢¢j corpora- 
bocked most business at $95. S. G. vestigation of manganese ore situa- tion announces 
Garraway Co., Chicago, takes over tion. 9—Universal Portland Cement | py Jonn John- 
Thomas Furnace Co., Milwaukee, and Co. opens new harbor at Buffington, | ston as head of 
forms Milwaukee Blast Furnace Co. Ind. 14—Secretary Mellon finds no research 
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Discloses a Year of Contrasts 








AGRO 


ULY 1.—Jones & Laughlin Steel 


Co., accepts presidency of National 





k Corp. inaugurates steel ferry serv- Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers July 
2 ice on rivers at Pittsburgh. 5—Pig and chairmanship of Sheet Steel 
. American Roll- | iron production figures for June show Trade Extension committee. 27—R. 
: ing Mill Co. 14 steelworks stacks out. 16—Puddlers E, Emery resigns as president of 
5 buys Columbia | win 42¢ per ton advance in settle- Superior Steel Corp. 28—Federal 
Steel Co. ment for year ended July 1, trade commission begins investiga- é 
a 1928. 19—American Rolling Mill Co. tion of purchase of 114,000 shares of pos 
: buys Columbia Steel Co. Walter C. common stock of the Steel corpora- Peis 
. Carroll, vice president, Inland Steel tion by Du Pont interests. 
Aus. 1.—Pig iron is off 50c at Chi- day in steel industry finds short day A t 
St. Louis and in eastern accepted as dixture. 19—IJndustrial ugus 


Judge E. Hi. 


cago, 
Pennsylvania. 
buys Southern States Steel Co., Dal- 


2—Laclede Steel Co. 


Works, Bay City, Mich., and Brown 
Hoist Machinery Co., Cleveland, merge 








19—Cold rolled strip quantity dif- 


Sheldon is made president of Minne- 


N 


‘ Gary. dise las, Tex. 9—Creditors committee into Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
takes over Belfont Steel & Wire Co., 22—Lloyd Heckscher quits as presi- ° 
4 Ironton, O. 15—Judge E. H. Gary,. dent of Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co, 
e chairman of the Steel corporation, 30—Customs bureau of treasury de- 
4 dies in New York. 16—Fourth anni- partment finds no dumping of foreign 
versary of inauguration of §8-hour _ spar. 
’ EPT. 1.—Canadian Steel & Wire are named for Rogers-Brown Iron Co., Ss b 
Co., Steel corporation subsidiary, Buffalo. 23—Hot strip makers adopt ep tember 
is Steel corpora- | is to be moved to Ojibway, Ont., and quantity discounts. 26—Pennsylvania 
B tion announces | enlarged. 10—Ward B. Perley is_ railroad distributes record purchase of 
E advance in fin- made president of Canadian Steel 300,000 tons of rails. Bethlehem 
é ished 3 t eel | Corp. Ltd. 15—Steel corporation an- Steel Co. discloses introduction of 49 
prices nounces heavy finished steel price of new structural sections. 27—Sheet *y 
1.75c, Pittsburgh, and 1.85c, Chicago. prices decline $2. 29—Samuel B. i ) 
— 


ferentials are revised. 20—Receivers 


sota Steel Co. 





C. M. Schwab 
elected president 


CT. 4—M. A. Hanna Co. buys 
Rogers-Brown Iron Co., Buffalo. 
6—John Stambaugh Sr. dies at 
Youngstown, O. 10—Unfilled orders 


Six northern Ohio sheet mills agree 
to appraisal looking toward merger. 
24—Receivers are named for Wick- 
wire-Spencer Steel Corp. 25—H. C. 


October 














‘ American Iron | of Steel corporation show first de- Thomas is made president of Alan 
and Steel insti- | cline since May. 12—Gary, Ind., cele- Wood Iron & Steel Co. 27—Charles 
tute brates twenty-first anniversary of its M. Schwab presides at American Iron 
founding. 15—Cold finished bar mak- and Steel Institute meeting following 
ers issue new extras, following revised election day previous by directors; 
extras on hot rolled hexagons. 18— James A. Farrell, new vice president. 
i! OV. 1—Amalgamated sheet and nam Machine Co. and Consolidated- 
tin mill wage scale is advanced Ashcroft-Hancock Co. 11—Steel pro- November 
3 per cent for November-December ducers raise plates, shapes and bars 
: Steel producers while puddling rate drops. 5—Fed- $1 at Pittsburgh and Chicago. 12— 
; 4 raise prices Of | oral court orders Eastern Steel Co. President increases duty on magnesite 
plates, shapes sold. 7—Steel pipe awards, exceed- 50 per cent. 15—Bolt, Nut and Rivet 
and bars ing 200,000 tons, set new high mark. Manufacturers’ association announces 
8—Manning, Maxwell & Moore an- new list of sizes of manufacturers 
nounce organization of two new op-_ standard nuts. 27—Republic Iron & 
erating companies—Shaw Crane-Put- Steel Co. buys Trumbull Steel Co. 
EC. 1.—First quarter pig iron 27—J. P. Morgan made chairman D b 
E buying movement starts. 2— of Steel corporation; Myron C. Tay- ecemoer 
- r I New Ford shown. Secretary Hoover lor chairman of finance committee; 
& ron and _ steel . ; A ‘ 
8 E tention . shee predicts good times will stay. 8— James A. Farrel continued as pres- 
1 ¢ definite signs of Bethlehem Steel Co. makes Coates- ident, made chief executive officer. 
f : improvement ville, Sparrows Point, Lackawanna 28—Car buying best in three years. 
and Bethlehem heavy steel basing 29—J. S. Keefe made president of 
points. 17—W. P. Palmer, presi- American Steel & Wire Co. Six 
dent, American: Steel & Wire Co., independent Mahoning valley sheet 




















dies. 20—Joseph G. Butler Jr. dies. 





mills merge as Empire Steel Corp. 
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ingle Price on Heavy Steel 
Emerges from Brisk Market 


Small Users Benefit from New Standard, which 
Drops Preference—Sales Policies Overhauled 


EAVY finished steel prices no 
H longer lead a double life! 

Out of the crucible of 1927, 
in which merchandising policies of 
producers have been subjected to the 
scorching blast of ‘a buyers’ mar- 
ket, have come many refinements but 
none more comprehensive in_ its 
effect upon producers and consumers 
alike. 

To move their products was of ut- 
most concern to makers of iron and 
steel in all but the concluding weeks 
of the year. Viewed in the aggre- 
gate, demand was good, but the 
hand-to-mouth buying habits of con- 
sumers magnified the worries of 
sales executives from quarterly to 
weekly ones. 

Reduced prices were primary and 
obvious expedients to attract  busi- 
ness. The more enterprising of pro- 
ducers devised broader outlets for 
their wares. New routes of trade, 


chiefly by water, 


By E. C. Barringer 


with the double—sometimes triple— 
price - standard for- heavy-finished 
steel was jettisoned and, with minor 
reservations, one price was made to 
all buyers. To the general run of 
consumers it was consequential that 
this single price should approximate 
the then tonnage price. To most 
producers it was welcome riddance 
of an incubus of many years’ growth. 
in quality, steel has 
not always been steel. Freight car 
builders, for example, have  capi- 
talized the size and attractiveness 
of their specifications—attractive be- 
cause relatively little roll changing 
was involved—and have been com- 
manding a differential under the so- 
called open market on plates. Tank 
builders have been putting much the 
same dress on their specifications for 
plates. The larger structural steel 
fabricating shops have likewise fa- 
vorably appraised their requirements 


In price as 


for plain material. Farm implement 
manufacturers have, in the past, re- 
ceived preferential treatment from 
the bar mills. 


The result has been a price struc- 
ture of two or three stories on steel 
plates, shapes and bars, with the ton- 
nage buyer occupying the attractive 
suite on the ground floor and the 
small consumer climbing to the un- 
finished room in the attic. It was 
not so much that the smaller user 
was penalized as that the larger one 
exacted preference. Contrary to the 
single price standard in almost all 
business—in almost all branches of 
the iron and steel industry, in fact— 


this multi-price practice prevailed 
until the summer of 1927. Economic 
pressure forced the new standard; 


a recovery in the markets in the lat- 
ter weeks of the year fortified pro- 
ducers in their new stand. 


Roll-changing has been most fre- . 


quently advanced as 





were charted to 

make delivered 

prices more allur- all 
ing. Sales forces | = 
never before were a | 
so assiduous in cul- ie 
tivating customers. SS) 
But tonnage was = 
slow and © difficult od 
to conjure up. Like 





a person facing an 


ordeal whose out- 
come is uncertain, 
there was much 
self - examination. 





Sales policies were 
weighed and tested. 
Through this 
searching new light 
was cast upon prac- 
tices, but none was 
more penetrating 
than the conviction 
that producers in 
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the primary reason 
for assessing the 
small buyer several 
dollars more per 
ton than the large 
L one. It was con- 
tended that to roll 
one specification for 
1000 tons of plates 


involved a_ smaller 
per-ton mill cost 
than to work off 
10 different speci- 
fications for 100 
tons each. Never 
was there more 


complaint than last 
year from the mills 
concerning the high 
cost of rolling 
small orders; never 
were the mills more 
indefatigable than 
last year in book- 














the matter of price 


ing these very or- 





must cease to be 
all things to all 





He has joined other merchants 


iF 


with “One Price To All” 


ela 
ders. And at the 

4 peak of their dis- 
tress they aban- 








consumers. Forth- 
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doned what was in effect an extra 


for this burden. 


In the principal markets the con- 
cession to tonnage buyers has been 
$2 to $3 per ton. On a 2.00c market 
for plates, shapes and bars, tonnage 
buyers in the past expected to be 
quoted 1.90c or 1.85c, the differential 
ranging from 5 to 7 per cent. In a 
broad way, excepting only tin plate, 
no other iron and steel product has 
developed an “inside” price involving 
so great a discount. 


Blast furnaces frequently cut under 
the market to build up a backlog 
but rarely is the differential on pig 
iron in excess of 2 per cent. In a 
recent notable instance, Mahoning val- 
ley furnaces shaded the market 25 
cents on a quotation of $17.50, but 
this lower level shortly became the 
open market price. A contract for pig 
iron is a contract, and almost with- 
out exception a price is also a price. 
Tonnage buyers of iron and_ steel 
scrap command the lower figure of 
a spread, but the gap is rarely greater 
than 50 cents and does not repre- 
sent more than 2 or 3 per cent of 
the delivered price. Sheets almost 
invariably are on a single price stand- 
ard, as concessions developed by large 
consumers are soon broadcast and in- 
sisted upon by other consumers. 

Tin plate also reformed in 1927 
and eliminated the fiction from its 
prices. The open market quotation 
of $5.50 per base box, Pittsburgh, be- 
came largely nominal as buyers of 
any size and persuasive power won 
concessions up to 25 cents, and even 
more. In announcing a price of $5.25 
for the first half of 1928 the mills 
gave open effect to this shading and 
declared that, save for the very large 
buyers, this was their one and only 
price. They conceded that their re- 
turn from a fixed $5.25 level would 
be approximately the same as from 
the fictitious $5.50 quotation of 1927. 

To many consumers of heavy fin- 
ished steel « double or triple price 
standard has been reminiscent of the 
old days in retail store merchandis- 
ing. Then the price ticket bore a 
code, a sale was a negotiation and 
the ability to bargain was commen- 
surately rewarded. Now it is the ex- 
ception when the price frankly and 
openly marked on merchandise is not 
rigidly adhered to. 

By the way of near-relatives to 
the multi-price standard are the extra 
lists of the mills. Extras apply in 


a large percentage of transactions, 
but few buyers have ever attempted 
to solve their mysteries. Extra lists 
have not confused but they have be- 
clouded the net delivered price to 
the buyer, which 


is what counts. 


In few other ramifications of busi- 
ness are there such complications. 
When a finisher of steel takes prices 
on a 10-inch bar mill he is quoted 
a net, delivered figure at his works; 
he is not informed than an 8-inch 
mill is base, its price is so much, and 
an extra over this base will apply on 
the 10-inch mill. When an automo- 
bile is set on a showroom floor it is 
given a fixed, delivered price; the 
salesman does not thumb through his 
manual, apprise the prospective buyer 
that the base price on a 110-inch 
wheelbase model is so many dollars 
and that the car in question being a 
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Water Movement Gains 


ASIDE from the single price basis, 
the most marked departure in 
1927 in merchandising iron and steel 
matured in water transportation. 
Between 30,000 and 35,000 tons of 
pig iron was shipped from Cleveland 
and Buffalo to Chicago and Milwau- 
kee, mostly in self-unloading steamers. 
The movement was small, considering 
the Chicago district’s melt, but it re- 
vealed possibilities. Although the first 
shipment was not made till fall, over 
20,000 tons of steel scrap was sent 
from Detroit to Cleveland. 
Semifinished steel was transported 
from Detroit to Lake Erie ports, and 
sheets taken back. Finished material 
from Buffalo to Duluth balanced 
downbound scrap. Detroit drew much 
steel by water, including alloy steel 
from Chicago and Buffalo. Bethlehem 
Steel Co. bought a steamship line to 


serve the Pacific coast. Relatively 
more steel was barged on inland 
waters. 
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120-inch one, an extra for length, as 
well as one for finish, must be added. 
The shoe department of any large 
store in New York or Chicago stocks 
as many sizes and styles of shoes 
as the average mill makes of bars, 
but no one size or style is taken as 
base and no extras or discounts must 
be figured for size, style or quantity. 
Each shoe is definitely priced, and 
the father of five children pays the 
same unit price for outfitting his 
family as does the father of one. The 
extreme in the iron and steel industry 
in figuring delivered prices is repre- 
sented by boiler tubes, where as many 
as seven 5 per cent discounts sur- 
mount a basic discount from a list. 

Concessions in heavy finished steel 
prices developed shortly after the turn 
of 1927. Major efforts were first 
centered on tempting business from 
large consumers and to the extent 


that sufficient tonnage was brought 
out to make March the greatest steel 
producing month in history, these ef- 
forts were successful. But shortly de- 
mand from large consumers sloughed 
off and the small buyer assumed rela- 
tively greater importance in the eyes 
of producers. By mid-summer it was 
the case in almost all districts that 
large and small consumers alike were 
on the same price basis, for the first 
time in the experience of many sales 
executives in an open market. 


The situation was brought out into 
the open in September when Steel 
corporation subsidiaries, followed by 
independent producers, announced a 
flat price of 1.75c, Pittsburgh, and 
1.85c, Chicago, on plates, shapes and 
bars. These levels, it was announced, 
applied to all buyers, with a single 
minor exception. Tonnage and small 
users were on the same basis on mill 
books. Sales managers developed acute 
myopia and became unable to distin- 
guish Brobdingnags from Lilliputians. 

The reservation referred to was a 
differential of $2 per ton on extremely 
small orders, which normally should 
be filled from warehouse. The pur- 
pose was to protect the small, legiti- 
mate mill buyer from the burden of 
helping carry warehouse transactions 
but the differential was difficult to 
enforce, as in previous efforts. At 
various times in the year quantity 
extras were announced on cold-rolled 
strip and cold-finished and hot-rolled 
steel bars, but they also were de- 
signed to. safeguard the single price 
from the inroads of attenuated pur- 
chases. 

Many of the market manifestations 
of 1927 have been peculiar to the 
buyers’ market. If 1928 proves as 
active as the crystal gazers foresee, 
a sellers’ year is a possible develop- 
ment. What then? It is logical to 
believe that the mills are basically 
glad to be on a single price basis, 
as much so as the small buyers, and 
that with tonnage flowing more free- 
ly they can the more easily turn 
aside arguments for preferential 
treatment. A higher market for all 
users rather than a return to the 
checkered price structure of the past 
is more in prospect. 


What Ails the Merchant 
Pig Iron Industry? 


(Continued from Page 19) 


1907. At the top of the “boom” of 
that year in June, the 341 stacks 
of the country produced per stack 
an average of 6561.3 tons of pig iron 
monthly. At the top of the “boom” 
of 1909,. in December of that year, 
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the 314 active stacks produced at the 
rate of 8543.6 tons monthly per stack. 
In the bottom of the 1919 slump in 
May, the 197 stacks blowing averaged 
10,699.1 tons per stack monthly; in 
the bottom of the 1921 slump in July, 
the 69 stacks active produced 12,- 
531.0 tons monthly per stack. By the 
time the 1925 slump came along in 
July, the 188 stacks then blowing 
produced an average of 14,176.9 tons 
per stack monthly, or over twice 
what they were producing per stack 
in 1907. In May, 1926, the 229 stacks 
active reached the high average 
monthly production of 15,186.9 tons 
per stack monthly; and in May, 1927, 
the 211 stacks active actually pro- 
duced an average of 16,071.4 tons per 
stack monthly. The average stack 
production in November, 1927, if ex- 
tended to 31 days for the 171 stacks 
then blowing would have produced at 
the rate of 16,085.1 tons per stack 
monthly. 

The day of the big productive stack 
is definitely here, for the merchant 
as well as for the steelworks inter- 
ests. 


War Brought Maximum 


The greatest number of active blast 
furnaces in this country that ever 
was available for producing pig iron 
since the IRON TRADE REVIEW be- 
gan compiling blast furnace statis- 
tics reached the maximum in the war 
month of August, 1918, with a total 
of 438 stacks, of which 371 were 
blowing. Since that memorable month 
and up to and including December, 
1927, a total of 83 stacks has been 
removed from the list through dis- 
mantling. Out of that total of dis- 
mantled stacks 68 are, or were mer- 
chant stacks, while only 35 nonmer- 
chant stacks have been removed from 
that list. Only 2 new merchant stacks 
have been added to that list in all 
those years, while 17 new nonmer- 
chant stacks have appeared on the 
list. In other words, the merchant 
furnace list lost 68 stacks and added 
2, making a net loss of 66 merchant 
stacks since August, 1918; while 35 
nonmerchant stacks went off the list, 
but 17 new ones were added, making 
the net nonmerchant stack loss only 
18. Or a total loss for both classes 
of blast furnaces since August, 1918, 
of 84. 

The almost prohibitive cost of build- 
ing and equipping a modern blast fur- 
nace alone in selected locations in the 
Middle West which would hold com- 
manding position in pig iron market 
strategy, suggests why few such 
stacks have been built in recent years. 
Back in 1911 one such stack erected in 
the Cleveland district cost $1,250,000, 


this having an initial output of 500 
tons of pig iron daily. But war prices 
changed this fundamentally, and a 
new modern stack of about that size 
actually cost around $5,000,000 when 
thoroughly equipped. Add to these 
figures the expense of building a 54- 
oven by-product coke plant with all 
the necessary distillate and gas ap- 
purtenances which today is about 
$1,500,000. This gives a total of $6,- 
000,000 to $6,500,000 for the cost of 
building a modern 500 to 750-ton 
blast furnace, figuring in the cost of 
the site, the railroad trackage, and 
putting in a pig-casting machine as 
a standoff with the steelworks’ ladle 
system. 


Present Return Inadequate 


If one allows additionally for ac- 
quisition of Lake Superior iron ore 
lands or leases and West Virginia 
or Kentucky coal lands or leases suit- 
able and adequate for supplying such 
a plant over a series of years long 
enough to amortize the original in- 
vestment, one can use his own pleasure 
in calculati.g how many addition- 
al millions of dollars can be in- 
vested in this manner in blast furnace 
adjuncts. If the stack elects to buy 
its iron ore in the open market, the 
least it likely would pay is $4.50 a 
ton for suitable mixtures of ores, or 
$9 a ton of iron for ore at lower lake 
docks. Also must figured in the 
cost of limestone and coal upon which 
stiff railroad rates per ton from mine 
to furnace must be paid, including al- 
so the rate on ore from dock to fur- 
nace. Further, there come in salaries, 
wages, cost of supplies, etc., in addi- 
tion to the annual cost of carrying 
the original investment which fig- 
ures out about $400,000 for a 6 per 
cent charge. And in the face of all 
this, one finds the market price of 
foundry pig iron today is $17.25 to 
$17.50, furnace, an entirely inadequate 
return. 

Again the question: “What will be 
the fate of the merchant pig iron 
producers?” It would appear from 
the foregoing narration of facts and 
figures the following deductions are 
permissible: 


First. Those merchant furnaces 
which remain active in business and 
properous will supply pig iron to 
local clienteles since both rail and 
water freight rates like stone walls 
will define their marketing boundaries. 
There will be little “wild” competi- 
tion among merchant stacks. In 
other words, they will be located in 
isolated localities, in districts where 
steelworks will not be tempted to 
sell their surplus pig iron at incon- 
venient times and at cut prices, as 
the merchant stacks view them. 

Second. They will be built in close 
proximity to and closest business con- 





nection with by-product coke ovens, 
including also of course a municipal 
outlet at remunerative rates for their 
oven gas beside longtime contracts for 
the sale of their other coke oven 
by-products. Whether for the time 
being they must own their own 
sources of soft coal supplies depends 
upon how the bituminous coal indus- 
try works out of its present plight. 
As the matter stands today, they can 
actually buy suitable coal cheaper 
than they can mine it if they own 
the mining properties. This by-prod- 
uct coke feature clips off from $2 to 
$4 a ton on furnace costs of produc- 
ing pig iron. , 

Third. They must either own their 
own Lake Superior ore or, if on the 
seaboard, their own foreign iron ore 
sources of supplies to be assured of 
cheaply mined ore over a series of 
years. Or, they must have closely 
associated iron ore affiliations, with 
adequate vessel facilities. Such ves- 
sels also can be employed to trans- 
port pig iron over the Great Lakes as 
Bethlehem, Corrigan-McKinney Steel 
and others have done in the past year. 

Fourth. They will have far larger 
producing stacks than 10 years ago, 
some of the present-day merchant 
stacks having capacities of 900 to al- 
most 1000 tons of pig iron daily. 
This reduces the per ton cost of pig 
iron through finer division of the 
overhead, etc. 

Fifth. They will have installed fa- 
cilities for nodulizing or- sintering 
their own ore and coke dust blown 
out through the downcomer of every 
stack through the use of the greater 
and faster air volume _ purposely 
pushing the stacks to greater out- 
put per day per stack. This _here- 
tofore heavy waste of ore and fuel 
today is a blast furnace problem 
pressing urgently for solution. 

Sixth. They will be located near 
water, either lake or river, thus af- 
fording the cheapest possible trans- 
portation costs from the blast fur- 
nace to the nearest available pig iron 
market of the future. 


Economies for the Future 


All these economies now seen and 
admitted by progressive blast furnace 
interests will be added to the mer- 
chant stack of the future, and possib- 
ly some others not as yet so apparent. 
However, it is not at all likely that 
the successful merchant stack of 
the future must own or operate its 
own railroad, other than its usual 
present plant facilities, because of the 
likelihood of the interstate commerce 
commission retaining its present firm 
grip upon the railroad rate-making 
facilities of the country. Thus all 
competitors are reasonably assured 
equal rates at least on their face. 
And there appears now strong prob- 
ability that pig iron freight rates, 
as at present viewed by the commis- 
sion will be based more than ever 
upon actual distances over which ma- 
terials to and product from blast fur- 
naces will be shipped to their destina- 
tions. 
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ence to the steel industry as be- 

ing strongly developed for op- 
erating economies, but greatly in need 
of a stronger sales policy has particu- 
lar significance in the Lake Superior 
iron ore trade. Mine operators en- 
dorse what the president of the Iron 
and Steel institute and other leaders 
of the steel industry have said recently 
on this subject. Any betterment in the 
ore situation in the near future, they 
believe, will come from the top, rather 
than from the bottom. 


The price of ore at present is gov- 
erned almost entirely by the state 
of the steel market. Regardless of 
what the operators consider true val- 
ues they are compelled to recognize 
iron.and steel prices as_ indicating 
the amount the manufacturers of fin- 
ished products can afford to pay for 
raw material. Time was when the 
operators believed a higher price for 
ore would justify higher iron and 
steel quotations, but experience has 
shown that price movement cannot 
originate at the mines—not while the 
mining industry is developed to pro- 
duce in a year almost twice as much 
as the demand, and while high taxes 
on ore in the ground tend to force 
production. 

Hence, the iron ore producers, and 


Peery M. SCHWAB'S refer- 


Steel Prices Keyto  __ 
_ “Better Day inIron 
Ore Industry v 


Henry Ford’s Blueberry 





iron mine, near Ishpeming, 
manufacturing establishment. 


N ONE respect the Blueberry mine 

near Ishpeming, Mich., is typically 
Henry Ford; in another way it is not. 
The surface plant at the Blueberry 
is built as Fard might be expected to 
build it. Instead of comprising a 
number of small scattered buildings, 
it is all under one roof; a single story 
building, U-shaped, with departments 
arranged in sequence. The building is 
of concrete and brick; except there 
is so much steel sash and glass in 
its walls that the interior is as light 
as the great outdoors. Everything is 
bright and clean; engine room equip- 
ment painted a brilliant red. Mining 
men say Ford is spending $1,000,000 
“to get ready to mine 1,100,000 tons of 
ore.” And, here is the feature not 
typically like Ford—instead of own- 
ing the land, he leases it. 
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especially those depending to a large 
extent on the merchant trade, are 
much interested in what is said by 
steel manufacturers in procuring fair 
prices. 

Steel companies with holdings in iron 
ore mines are gradually depleting an 
essential source of raw material. The 
change is not so apparent from 
year to year, but over a period of 
years it is impressive. With the 
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Mich. Built and arranged like a 


exhaustion of many high-grade mines 
a matter of only a few years, nu- 
merous iron and_ steel manufac- 
turers are writing off their ore 
charges at cost, or near cost, to fig- 
ure a profit for their finished prod- 
ucts. This is having a depressing 
effect on the entire ore industry. 


Though steel prices have shown a 
tendency to advance in the last few 
months, it is probable that not much 
change will be observed in the eco- 
nomic picture of Lake Superior iron 
mines for several years. At the 
present rate of shipments, about 275,- 
000,000 tons will be taken out of 
the district in the next five years. 
The available reserves of good-grade 
iron ore, merchantable as mined, are 
estimated by competent authorities as 
about 1,500,000,000 tons. On _ this 
basis 18 per cent of this grade of 
ore will be removed at the end of 
five years. Five years will see the 
clean-up of many open pit mines. 

There are in the Lake Superior 
district 154 mines that have not pro- 
duced ore since 1920. 

This group does not include small, 
or experimental properties from which 
negligible amounts were shipped. The 
mines idle since 1920 previously 
shipped a total of 171,419,120 tons. 
Many of them will not be operated 
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again. In contrast with this number 
of mines idle since 1920, only 22 new 
mines have been opened since that 
year, the majority of these new op- 
erations being relatively small. 


One effect of the progressive de- 
pletion of mines has been seen in the 
“buying in” by steel companies on 
good properties; in consolidations and 
regroupings. This tendency will be 
emphasized more from year to year 
as iron and steel companies seek to 
assure themselves of a steady supply 
of ore. Mine values are increasing, 
even if quotations on iron ore appear 
to be standing still. 

Close association between large 
steel interests and mine operators has 
spurred efforts to reduce costs at their 
source, Engineering ingenuity ap- 
parenty has reached its limit, as the 
ore industry is constituted at present. 

New developments of a mechanical 
character have been growing scarce 
from year to year, while there has 
been a doubling, and tripling in some 
instances, of productivity due to the 
use of equipment introduced in re- 
cent years. 

The need for this is seen when it 
is considered that in Minnesota the 
tax on a ton of ore as shipped is 
more than the labor cost of produc- 
ing it. There has been no notable 
increase in the known deposits of ore 
in the past year; on the other hand 
the leases on a number of large mines 
have been surrendered, indicating the 
exhaustion of the mines or that it 
is unprofitable to work or hold them. 


Mining towns in some districts of 
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Ore Shipments Reduced 
12.7 Per Cent 


Total By Ranges 
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1926 1927 

BS 2 sncdunesiatieansdities siliapectinidliose $8,249,793 33,042,955 
Vermilion 1,586,054 1,552,998 
Nn ctiictdboseens 2,091,487 1,882,329 

Total Minnesota ............ 41,927,334 36,478,282 
Gogebic 7,536,389 6,389,774 
Marquette 4,442,765 4,170,761 
Menominee .............. 5,945,811 5,193,319 
Mayville-Baraboo 131,950 120,000 
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All-rail shipments from various ranges in 


1927 estimated. 
By Ports and Railroads 








Gross Tons 
1926 1927 

ESCANABA: 

SS 2 aa 4,633,436 4,303,688 

iy Sy TS Janeen 1,966,161 1,561,536 
MARQUETTE: 

Be See aa BR. ecsdsecerens 909,189 826,304 
ASHLAND: 

rTM CTs” Sepnaiaticlvsacsheutesuce 2,508,273 2,412,551 

3 A ae 5,252,970 4,497,425 

a 5 | eee 1,886,895 1,742,349 
SUPERIOR: 

Great Northern ............ 14,614,781 12,945,606 

Soo Line - 1,189,421 1,091,075 

Northern 672,062 591,255 
DULUTH: 

BE RS aceesccocbcavere 18,638,395 15,432,188 
TWO HARBORS: 

et a ep eanc ee 6,266,272 5,703,159 

Sg SEGRE A ce 58,537,855 51,107,136 

1927 Decrease, 12.69% 7,430,719 
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Minnesota are beginning to show the 
effects of shifting operations; a few 
of them on the eastern end of the 


Mesabi range appear almost deserted 
in contrast with their former flour- 
ishing condition. 

Taxes are the main obstacle to 


lower cost of production. One of the 
most hopeful features of the tax sit- 
uation in Minnesota is that an inter- 
im committee of the legislature is 
investigating the entire subject. How- 
ever, mine operators cannot expect 
too much from this agitation. The 
policy of the state of Minnesota re- 
lating to mines has been and is one 
of increasing the taxes as less ore 
remains to be taxed. 

State-owned iron ore properties in 
Minnesota will see larger expansion 
of operations relatively in the next 
few years than other mines. Leases 
to private companies on many of 
these mines have 20 years or less 
to run, and as a number of them con- 
tain large deposits it is the desire 
of the operators to extract all the 
ore from them under the terms of 
their leases. 

Royalties paid to the state by mine 
operators for the third quarter of 
1927 exceeded $1,000,000. The total 
received for the quarter was the larg- 
est ever paid for a like, period with 
one exception. 

Operations in the second quarter of 
1927 brought in royalties amounting to 
$704,060. Total royalties paid to the 
state in 1926 were $2,515,000. In ad- 
dition to these amounts annual rent- 
als are paid on leases for state-owned 
properties from which no shipments 
are made. 

The Oliver Iron Mining Co., Steel 
corporation subsidiary, paid the state 





Mining 5,700,000 tons of iron ore in-a season from the Missabe Mountain mine, largest of the Minnesota state-owned 
properties, and recently developed as one of the largest iron ore producers in the world. 
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BOUT 22,000 men are engaged in the Lake 
A Superior region in mining, hoisting and load- 
ing iron ore on railroad cars, based on opera- 

tions as in 1927. 


Ore is mined in seven different ranges or districts 
in Minnesota, Michigan and Wisconsin, and is trans- 
ported over 11 railroads to 22 loading docks. 

From these docks 97 per cent of the ore is trans- 
ported to lower lake docks in 345 vessels, employing 
about 10,000 sailors; the remainder being shipped all- 
rail to furnaces. 

The vessels have an average carrying capacity of 
8500 tons on a 20-foot draft of water; actual capacity, 
however, being less because of lower levels of the 
Great Lakes. 

The ore is delivered to 44 unloading docks, 26 of 
them being lake-front furnace docks and the remainder 
18 being railroad docks, 17 of which are on Lake Erie. 

From these lake front railroad docks ore is trans- 








Highlights of Lake Superior Iron Ore Industry Today 


ported by railroad to 139 furnaces in the central 
district and 30 in the eastern district, a total of 169, 
as in 1927. The number of lake-front furnaces is 97, 
and the number of inland furnaces receiving lake ore 
all-rail is 11, a total of 277 furnaces receiving ore 
from the Lake Superior district. 


The record for unloading a lake vessel was set in 
1927, a cargo of 11,445 tons being unloaded in 2 hours 
25 minutes, at the rate of 78.9 tons per minute. 

The value of the ore received at lower lake ports in 
1927 was over $200,000,000. 

About 85 per cent of all the ore produced in the 
United States originates in the Lake Superior district, 
from approximately 175 mines; and eight of the 
leading operators mine about 90 per cent of all the 
ore produced in that district. 

Latest estimates show that there is available in the 
Lake Superior district 1,500,000,000 to 2,000,000,000 
tons of iron ore of the average shipping grade of today. 











the sum of $633,244.82 as royalties 
for the third quarter of 1927 on the 
Missabe Mountain mine. The size of 
the check reflects the increasing im- 
portance of the mine. The Missabe 
Mountain shipped 5,696,526 tons of 
ore in 1927, which is 26 per cent of 
all the ore shipped from the mines 
operated by the Oliver company in 
that year. 

The Missabe Mountain mine ship- 
ments in 1927 were 2,752,977 tons 
more than the shipments from the 
Oliver company’s Hull-Rust mine. This 
was the second consecutive year in 


which the Missabe Mountain  sur- 
passed the Hull-Rust. The Missabe 
Mountain’s available tonnage was 


estimated by the state at the be- 
ginning of 1927 as 40,986,485 tons, 
the most valuable of all the state- 
owned mines. 

Another state-owned property the 
Oliver company is preparing to mine 
more extensively is the Minnewas, 
which the state listed as having 10,- 
762,758 tons available. 

Some of the other large state mines 
now being operated are the Leonidas, 
Hill-Annex, Scranton, Poole, Wanless 
and Majorca. Independent operators, 
as well as the leading interest, have 
leases on state-owned mines. 

Although the state of Minnesota 
sold ore lands at a few dollars an 
acre before the full extent of its 
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mineral wealth was known, it had the 
foresight to keep large tracts from 
which it has derived enormous income. 
The Minnesota trust fund, made 
up largely from this income, on Nov. 
1, 1927, totaled approximately $68,000,- 
000, within $10,000,000 as great as the 
trust funds of all states lying east 
of the Mississippi river. This fund 
has been increased from $32,000,000 
in ten years. The chief beneficiaries 
from money from this fund are the 
public schools, state university and 
road and bridge development. 

The leases on three large open pit 
mines on the Mesabi range operated 
by the M. A. Hanna Co. were sur- 
rendered in 1927. One of these was 
the Leonard, which was opened in 1903, 
and which has shipped a total of 13,- 
663,015 tons. Another was the Dean- 
Itasca, opened in 1915, and a producer 
of 6,548,000 tons. The third was the 
Shiras, opened in 1926, and from 
which about 1,000,000 tons were mined. 

Another large open pit mine in the 
Mesabi range that was exhausted 
last year was the Miller mine, opened 
in 1904 and from which 5,825,689 tons 
of ore has been extracted. It was op- 
erated by the Pitt Iron Mining Co., 
subsidiary of the Wheeling Steel Corp. 

The Hanna company is planning to 
open a large mine, the Missabe Chief, 
a state lease at Keewatin, Minn. 
comprising three 40’s, and _ prelimi- 


nary work has begun for stripping 
this summer. The company plans 
complete electrification of this prop- 
erty. 

As part of its recent purchase of 
the assets of the Rogers, Brown [ron 
Co. it acquired part of the fee of 
the Hiawatha and the Rogers mines 
Menominee range, the former having 
the highest tax valuation of any 
mine in Iron county, Mich. A new 
surface plant has been built at the 
Hiawatha mine. The Hanna company 
in 1927 continued operating the Sus- 
quehanna mine, a large open pit prop- 
erty at Hibbing, Minn., which it ac- 
quired from Rogers, Brown in 1926. 

Another development in mine ex- 
tention work is the stripping now un- 
derway by the Shenango Furnace 
Co., adjacent to its present Shenango 
mine at Chisholm, Minn. About $600,- 
000 will be spent for stripping and 
new equipment. This mine has pro- 
duced to date more than 11,200,000 
tons and it is estimated that the en- 
tire property still contains 3,000,000 
tons or more. 

The Oliver company pushed its de- 
velopment work on several of the 
ranges in the past year. Stripping 
work was carried on at the Minnewas, 
Frazer, Adams, and Spruce mines 
on the Mesabi range. Shipments 
will begin from the new portion of 
Minnewas mine this year. It also 
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opened the Godfrey mine at Chisholm, 
Minn., putting in electrical equipment, 
and will make shipments from the 
mine this year. 

While the Wabigon mine of the 
M. A. Hanna Co., Mesabi range, and 
the Volunteer mine of Pickands, 
Mather & Co., Marquette range, are 
the only open pit mines in the Lake 
Superior district completely electri- 
fied, the tendency is toward furthe: 
electrification. 

About 60 per cent of all the under- 
ground mines in the Lake Superior 
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district are completely electrified, in- 
cluding hoisting apparatus and slush- 
ing devices now extensively in use. 
The majority of the underground 
mines operated by Pickands, Mather 
& Co., are completely electrified. This 
company is the largest independent 
mine operator in the Lake Superior 
district and is the only one operat- 
ing mines on all the six principal 
ranges. It started in 1927 to strip 
the Orwell mine, adjacent to the Dan- 
ube, at Bovey, Minn. This _ initial 
stripping operation provides for the 
removal of about 3,000,000 cubic yards 
of overburden, and from two to three 
times this amount will be removed in 


future work. ‘Shipping from this 
property will begin in 1929. Strip- 
ping was completed by the same 


company at the Bennett mine in 1927. 
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From this last extension of the mine 
about 2,500,000 cubic yards of over- 
burden was removed. 

The Meacham mine on the Cuyuna 
range, operated by the company, be- 
came exhaustetd. Sinking of a new 
shaft at the Penn mine, Menominee 
range, has been started by the com- 
pany, and ore will be hoisted from 
this in 1928. 

One-half interest in the Croft mine, 
Cuyuna range, was sold in 1927 by 
John A. Savage & Co. to the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., which takes 





Ten - horsepower, 
| double-drum_ elec- 
tric hoist slush- 
ing ore in under- 
ground mine. 
Slushers or scrap- 
ers are replacing 
hand shoveling, 
with great in- 
crease in output 
per man 
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the entire production. The mine is 
now operated by Pickands, Mather & 
Co. The Sagamore mine shipped ap- 
proximately 200,000 tons of standard 
manganiferous ore, and stripping was 
continued, especially at the west end 
of the pit. All development work 
at this property now is complete for 
a few years. 

The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., the 
largest operator on the Marquette 
range, is now operating nine mines, 
which shipped a total of 2,537,077 
tons of ore during the season of 
1927. The company did not open 
up any new mines. It closed down 
the Stephenson and Austin mines, 
where the ore had been exhausted, 
and gave up the lease on the Gwinn 
mine, which had been idle for some 
years. Operutions at some of the com- 


pany’s other properties were increased, 
the Cliffs Shaft mine making the 


largest production in its history. The 
Republic mine, which is the oldest ac- 
tive mine on the range, having been 
opened in 1871, is still working with a 
few men, but the reserves are small 


and the remaining life of the mine is 


probably short. 

Following out its policy of better 
preparation of its product the com- 
pany has rebuilt its central crushing 
plant at Negaunee, and installed a 
crusher in the headframe of the Mor- 
ris mine. 

Clement K. Quinn & Co. shipped a 
total of 870,000 tons from their prop- 
erties on the Mesabi, Cuyuna and Mar- 
quette ranges. On the Cuyuna range 
about 375,000 tons of manganiferous 
ore was shipped from the Mahnomen 
and Hopkins-Sultana mines. In August 
exploration work was commenced on 
a group of eight 40-acre tracts in 
the vicinity of the Preston property. 
This drilling had for its object the 
extension of several manganiferous ore 
bodies known to exist. On May 1 
Clement K. Quinn & Co. took over 
from the underlying fee owners a 
mine at Gwinn, Mich., in the Swanzy 
district of the Marquette range. This 
mine had been opened some years be- 
fore by the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co., and operated by it, dur- 
ing which operation it had shipped 
about 1,000,000 tons of an ore car- 
rying a good iron content with about 
0.225 per cent phosphorus. For sev- 
eral years immediately preceding, 
however, this property had been idle. 
This is now known as the Archibald 
mine, and production under the Quinn 
management from June 1 to the 
middle of November was about 100,- 
000 tons. 


In August underground operations 
were suspended indefinitely at the 
Quinn company’s Rolling Mill mine, 
Negaunee, Mich., from which non- 
bessemer ore had been shipped for 
some years. Operations were sus- 
pended principally because production 
at the Archibald mine had progressed 
so that the property was able to sup- 
ply ore formerly furnished by the 
Rolling Mill and because increased 
production at the newer mine made 
possible lower costs. The company 
also operated its Kruse and Empire 
open pits on the Marquette range at 
a normal rate. 

One of the most important mining 
deals on the Cuyuna range in recent 
years was consummated in November. 
The Manganiferous Iron Co., of which 
Emmet Butler is president, took leases 
on the Mangan No. 1 mine and op- 
tions on the Hillcrest and Arko mines. 


(Concluded on Page 122) 
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will go down in history as a year productive of 
more notable achievements than in the entire previ- 
ous postwar period. The spectacular demonstrations of 
scientific advancement which have thrilled the public 
have had their counterpart in less dramatic but equally 
important developments in industrial engineering. 

The remarkable advances made in communication as 
manifested by transatlantic telephony, new marvels of 
the radio, transmission of photographs by wire and the 
increasing reliability of air transportation as demonstrated 
by the peerless Lindbergh are but the outward evidences 
of a deep-seated determination to solve the mysteries of 
science, 

In the metalworking industries this determination takes 
the form of:a desire to create better weapons against 
competition. The re- 
sult in 1927 has ,been 
a tremendous leap for- 
ward in many branches 
of engineering activity. 


| ere (the standpoint of engineering progress, 1927 


the analyses on the 
following dozen pages, 
progress in the various 
industrial groups has 
been far from uniform, 
yet the urge for im- 
provement is general. 

In reviewing the ac- 
complishments of the 
year one cannot avoid 
the conclusion that the 
characteristic most 
common to all is that 
of refinement. The 
authority who  per- 
ceived that new ‘rolling mill equipment calls for the use 
of “micrometers instead of sledge hammers” touched 
upon the tendency toward accuracy that is noticeable 
in all phases of technical development. It results from 
the same motive that has introduced anti-friction bear- 
ings and improved lubricating systems more generally 
on machine tools and has induced physicists to develop 
a device for measuring bars to a billionth of an inch. 


industries. 


Leading Technical Authorities Comment 
on 1927 Achievements 


As shown clearly in N PRESENTING its annual analyses of engineering progress 

I in the metalworking industries, IRON TRADE REVIEW this year 

departs from its usual procedure and instead of publishing 

the opinion of one authority on achievements in each branch of 

industry, it records the views of many. The result of this, we 

believe, is a more accurate picture of the year’s technical develop- 
ments than has hitherto been presented. 

Naturally, the success of the new plan depended almost entirely 
upon the co-operation of competent authorities in the various 
The response from those whose views were sought 
by IRON TRADE REVIEW exceeded expectations and we gladly take 
this opportunity to express appreciation and acknowledge indebted- 
mess to these contributors for the success of this first co-operative 
analysis of American engineering achievement. 
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Second only to the movement for greater refinement 
is the rapidly expanding employment of mechanical aids 
in industry. Several years ago the “assembly line” was 
a term applicable only to the automobile industry, but 
today scores of products progress through the various 


stages of assembly on moving conveyors. Manufac- 
turers of stoves, refrigerators, washing machines, sewing 
machines, etc., find this method indispensable. Like- 
wise the handling of raw materials has been entrusted 
to mechanical equipment in modern plants. This tend- 
ency is well illustrated by the elaborate equipment for 
conveying, mixing and preparing sands in the newest 
foundries. The automatic features of machinery, now 
more noticeable in new design than ever before, is an- 
other indication of this trend toward the elimination of 
manual operations wherever the opportunity is presented. 
No better examples of 
this can be cited than 
the conveying and con- 
trol apparatus on heat 
treating equipment 
and the heavy manipu- 
lating devices on the 
latest rolling mills. 

Important progress 
was made during 1927 
in the study of metal- 
lurgy, but in this field 
of activity it is impos- 
sible to judge results 
at close range. Recog- 
nition of the value of 
research by the United 
States Steel Corp. was 
one of the significant 
developments of the 
year. 

One of the oddities of 1927 was the fact that the great- 
est individual achievements were in a branch of the metal- 
working industry that has been notoriously backward in 
technical progress. The development of new methods of 
rolling strip steel and sheets, after years of strict ad- 
herence to conventional practice, introduced new ele- 
ments into the market that may have an important 
bearing on the future of the industry. 


—THE EDITORS. 








Improved equipment and more intelligent operation is resulting in economies 


Advance in Design and Operation 
of Blast Furnaces Continues 


erators, while agreeing that 
steady progress was made dur- 
ing 1927, find it difficult to point to 
any single outstanding achievement 
in blast furnace design and practice. 

Arthur G. McKee, president, Ar- 
thur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland 
believes that the most important 
achievement is the “further marked 
progress in perfecting the details of 
blast furnaces and their equipment 
so that their production, efficiency 
and quality of output now are much 
better than heretofore.” 

“Contributing largely to this end,” 
continues Mr. McKee, “is the im- 
proved preparation of raw materials 
before they are charged into the 
furnace. Most noteworthy also is 
the decided improvement in the qual- 
ity of coke, its uniformity of analy- 
sis, size and moisture. Perhaps the 
dominating factor is the increased 
skill in the operation of furnaces, 
made possible by the intelligent work 
of their operators assisted by the in- 
creasing number and accuracy of rec- 
ords of what is going on both in- 
side and outside the stack.” 

P. G. Wilander, general superin- 
tendent of blast furnaces, Wheeling 
Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. also 
directs attention to the achievement 
of “larger tonnages, lower coke con- 
sumption and better quality iron at 
a lower manufacturing cost”—all of 
which, he implies, are the results of 
increased hearth area, steeper bosh 
and increased inwall batter; increased 
heating capacity on hot blast stoves; 
and installation of more efficient gas 


B ence furnace engineers and op- 
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cleaning systems at various plants. 

Evidences of improved practice 
are cited by William A. Haven, 
superintendent of northern furnaces, 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O. as follows: 


“Standards of practice have been 
advanced along almost every line. 
One plant has produced 900 tons per 
day from one stack for the period of 





Coke Consumption Is 
Last Big Problem 


HILE the percentage of 
iron recovered from the ore 
is satisfactorily near to that theo- 
retically possible, and flux is ac- 
curately proportioned to the ab- 
solute requirement of the dross 
in the raw materials, the coke 
consumption still is about twice 
the amount required to perform 
its three distinct functions, name- 
ly to reduce the ore, to furnish 
the heat units necessary for re- 
duction and melting, and to alloy 
it with the iron, and, with its 
other dissolved impurities make 
it into what we know as pig iron. 
“A large part of the heat thus 
lost in the stack is recovered by 
burning the gas in stoves, boil- 
ers, etc., but if the carbon of the 
coke were all or nearly all con- 
verted into carbon dioxide in the 
furnace, our last big problem in 
the production of pig iron would 
be solved.” 
ARTHUR G. MCKEE 











a full month. Another has success- 
fully utilized average hot blast tem- 
peratures of over 1500 degrees Fahr. 
Still another has attained gas credits 
of $150 per ton of pig iron. A South- 
ern stack reports a reduction of flue 
dust losses to less than 60 pounds 
per ton of pig.” 


O. R. Rice, metallurgical engineer, 
Freyn Engineering Co., Chicago, con- 
siders the more serious attention now 
paid to evaluating the by-products 


of the blast furnace, particularly 
gas and slag, as the most marked 
characteristic in the year’s trend. 


Commenting on this topic, he says: 


“Electric power, raised from blast 
furnace gas, more than ever has 
found an outlet to public utility pow- 
er lines, or has been further ap- 
plied to adjacent steel mills. Other 
uses for gas, which co-ordinate in 
uniformity of demand with the com- 
parative uniformity of supply, such 
as coke-oven heating, have definitely 
entered the American field.” 


A number of observers place em- 
phasis on unsolved problems of blast 
furnace operation. C. D. Rawstorne, 
contracting engineer, Riter-Conley Co., 
Pittsburgh, asks if the disposal of 
flue dust is not one of the principal 
unsolved problems. He points out 
that the wet washer, thickener and 
filter represent an investment of 
$150,000, on which the fixed charges 
and operating costs amount to $30,- 
000 annually or about 15 cents per 
ton of iron produced. “Wouldn’t it 
be worth while,” he asks, “to change 
the design of the furnace to eliminate 
90 per cent of the flue dust?” 

Continuing, he states, “Recently I 

(Concluded on Page 31) 
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Refinements in design are contributing to greater efficiency in open-hearth operation 


Steelmakers Seek Improvement in 
Open-Hearth Practice 


of the operation and design of 

open-hearth furnaces that it is 
not easy to point to any one out- 
standing achievement in steelmaking. 
Several steelworks engineers have 
pointed to the paper presented in 
November before the American Iron 
and Steel institute by William A. 
Forbes, assistant to president, United 
States Steel Corp., New York, as 
covering in detail the principal recent 
developments in open-hearth practice. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Forbes 
touched on the sloping back wall, 
characterizing it as “one of the out- 
standing improvements in_ recent 
years”; the increase of present open- 
hearth furnace capacity by produc- 
ing larger size heats on existing 
furnaces and by the installation of 
large size stationary open-hearth fur- 
naces; the use of large tilting fur- 
naces for high scrap charges, which 
he terms an “interesting develop- 
ment”; and the recent installation of 
large stationary basic open-hearth 
furnaces. Mr. Forbes stated that in 
one case this has meant the installa- 
tion of furnaces tapping 140 tons 
with a hearth area of 732 square 
feet or 5.23 square feet per ton of 
ingots tapped. 

L. F. Reinartz, assistant general 
superintendent, American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, O., points to a num- 
ber of refinements that have con- 
tributed considerably to the efficiency 
of open-hearth operation. “Many 
plants”, he declares “now are _try- 
ing to find out how to improve the 
efficiency of combustion. More prog- 


Ss: MANY studies are being made 


ress has been made along this line 
in plants where oil, natural gas, or 
coke oven gas are being used. Both 
indicating and recording meters have 
been adopted in some works to show 
the amount of fuel and air consumed 
per unit of time. 

Continuing, he states: 

“During the past year consider- 
able progress has been made in se- 
curing better furnace control by the 
installation of fans, both on the ingo- 
ing and outgoing ends of the furnace. 
No doubt this method of combustion 
control will make rapid strides during 
the coming year because operation of 
the furnace is controlled from ends, 
whereas in the past with the fan on 
the waste heat boiler it has only been 
possible to partially control it on the 
outgoing end.” 

Mr. Reinartz also comments on the 
number of sloping back walls installed 
in 1927 and to the increased use of 
dolomite guns for making up banks. 

F. L. Toy, superintendent of open- 
hearth departments, Homestead 
Works, Carnegie Steel Co., Munhall, 
Pa., suggests that recuperation ap- 
plied to open-hearth furnace regen- 
erators is an important recent de- 
velopment and in this view he is 
joined by several other engineers. 


Blast Furnace Design 


Further Improved 
(Concluded from Page 30) 


visited a plant where flue dust has 
been reduced from 500 to 30 pounds, 
where sludge from the cleaner was 
negligible.” 


Practically all of the authorities 


approached have commented on 
changes in furnace lines. Mr. Wil- 
ander cites the case of a Southern 
stack in which a radical change in 
design has resulted in remarkable 
practice. “The diameter of the stock 
line is greatly increased so that the 
proportion to the hearth diameter 
is reversed compared with Northern 
furnace design. The proportion of 
area of the large bell to area of 
stock line is one to three.” 

Mr. McKee does not predict any 
marked changes in furnace lines in 
the near future “except for the prob- 
able increase in stock line diameter. 
Further increase in hearth and bosh 
and volume of air blown is almost 
sure to cause excessive flue dust loss 
and other serious trouble if the 
stock line diameters are not mate- 
rially increased and provision made 
for better radial distribution of 
coarse and fine materials at this 
point.” 

Attention has been called by sev- 
eral engineers to a new hot metal 
ladle developed by F. E. Kling, chief 
engineer, Carnegie Steel Co., Youngs- 
town. The ladle is of spherical shape, 
the middle portion being cylindrical, 
the bottom approximately hemispheri- 
cal and the top approximately frusto- 
conical. The result is a ladle hav- 
ing extremely small radiating surface 
and a low center of gravity. The 
ladle and car are built so that the 
ladle can be lifted off the car to be 
poured into the mixer or the metal 
can be poured into the mixer’ or 
casting machine directly from the 
car. A,.transfer ladle is not required. 
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Continuous sheet mills, which promise to effect significant changes in the industry 


' New Ideas Overturn Traditions In 


Rolling Mill Industry 


LTHOUGH a rough idea of the 
JY averoechine importance of the 

continuous process of rolling 
sheets and strip had been current 
for a number of years, it required 
the startling events of 1927 to drive 
home the full significance of this 


development. 

All authorities approached by IRoN 
TRADE REVIEW on the subject of de- 
velopments in the rolling of steel 
are in agreement on the far reach- 
ing effect of these new mills. Their 
comment is well summarized in the 
following words by F. C. Biggert Jr., 
president, United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., Pittsburgh: 


“The installation of mills for roll- 
ing wide strips doubtiess is the out- 
standing development of the year. It 
has made possible the first departure 
from the classical methods of sheet 
production. 

“These mills have not been in op- 
eration long enough to warrant defi- 
nite statements as to their u'timate 
accomplishments, but the breakaway 
from the sheet bar has been definite- 
ly made and this in itself is suffi- 
cient to place the new mills in a 
pre-eminent position. 

“All branches of steel rolling ex- 
cept sheets have long since been 
highly developed by the application 
of power and mechanical equipment. 
Sheet rolling alone has remained a 
matter of personal skill and physical 


strergth. Improved furnaces, me- 
chanical doublers, heavier mills and 
the like have increased production 


and reduced costs, but fundamentally 
the process has not changed. The 


skill. and ability of the mill crew 

have been the limiting factors. 
“Now it appears we have new 

means of removing this limitation.” 


In likewise according the succes:- 
ful mechanical production of sheets 
distinction as the greatest achieve- 
ment in the rolling mill industry, 
Barton R. Shover, consulting engi- 
neer, Pittsburgh, comments as fol- 
lows: 


“Although only a year has passed 





Sees Opening for New 
Markets for Sheets 
F PRESENT 


borne out by actual experience, 
we may expect to see sheet steel! 
selling at sufficiently re- 
duced to make possible its use for 
a multitude of new purposes. It 
should be noted, however, that this 
accomplished. 


indications are 


prices 


has not yet been 
The new mills represent large in- 
vestments and require large ton- 
nages and large individual orders 
to make their operation profitable. 
From an standpoint, 
they still are in an experimental 
state and it is doubtful if any of 
lower 


operating 


them has yet shown costs 
than can be made by established 
methods.” 


F. C. BIGGERT Jr. 











since the first continuous sheet mill 
was started, and a matter of months 
for the other three, the product now 
is generally acceptable to the trade 
because of its uniformity. Appar- 
ently No. 16 gage is as light as 
can be commercially rolled hot at 
present, full finished sheets being 
made by cold rolling from the heavier 
gage product. ... 

“The salient feature in present day 
mill design is accuracy. The day 
of the ‘converting mill fit’ has passed 
and the wooden rule is fast giving 
way to the micrometer. Some of 
the latest instal'ations appear to be 
a little more elaborate than is nec- 
essary, but perhaps they are only 
‘ahead of the times,’ since progress 
continues to be the watchword of 
the industry.” 

O. Needham, engineer, steel 
engineering, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., points 
to the many advantages of the con- 
tinuous process. “This method,’ he 
says, “conserves the heat of the steel 
by rolling the material quickly after 


mill 


it leaves the furnace. This saves 
power. It a'so requires less manipu- 
lation of the hot metal and lends 


itself readily to the use of mechanical 
devices for manipulation so that the 
labor item is materially reduced.” 


Mr. Needham also points to the 
fact the continuous process is only 
adaptable where large tonnages are 


required “as this type is inherently 
a high-tonnage mill.” He is joined 
in this view by an engineer closely 
identified with the development of the 
continuous process, who observes that 
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it is strange such a development 
should have been so long in coming. 
“But possibly it may be explained,” 
he continues, “by the fact it had 
to wait for the sheet business to grow 
to where much larger tonnages were 
required and for a new generation 
with increased knowledge.” This view 
is appropriate in view of the ex- 
pensive failure about 22 years ago. 
Will the success of rolling sheets 
affect methods employed for other 
steel products? One who has been 
watching the sheet mill develop- 
ments thinks “it is well within the 
bounds of possibility that the rolling 
of tin plate and the processing of 
both tin plate and high finished sheets 
will be affected to a profound detail.” 


Much has been written on the eco- 
nomic status of the new mills. Mr. 
Shover offers the following views on 
this point: 


“The three continuous sheet mills 
now operating have a rated capacity 
which would supply only about 20 
per cent of the total average sheet 
requirement. Therefore until addi- 
tional mills of this type shall have 
been built, the present sheetmakers 
will have to supply 80 per cent of 
the average demand. Even if the 
number of mechanical mills be more 
than doubled, the higher gages, 
amounting to about 50 per cent of 
the total average requirements, will 
be rolled by the old method until 
further advances are made.... In 
the steel world, as elsewhere, what- 
ever is economically sound, will, in 
the end, prevail.” 


Another view of the economic 
phase, presented by an engineer in 
executive position who prefers not 
to be identified, follows: 


“The two avenues of approach to 
the rolling of wide material are from 
the sheet phase and the strip phase, 
and, as recorded in the paper read 
by S. Badlam before the October 
meeting of the American Iron and 
Steel institute, the sheet development 
made the greatest step forward, while 
the strip process has not yet been 
able to reach the ratio of width to 
thinness that is now regularly em- 
ployed for the manufacture of sheets. 


“It will be interesting to watch the 
development of these two methods of 
solving one of the outstanding prob- 
lems of the steel industry. It is en- 
tirely possible that each will find its 
own economic limitations.” 


We are reminded that an unusual 
situation exists in regard to the pat- 
ents for continuous rolling. Our un- 
named informant writes: 


“Another phase of interest in this 
portion of the steel industry is that 
most of the inventions and discov- 
erles necessary for the successful op- 
eration of the new method have been 
covered by patents, possibly to a 
greater extent than any single sec- 
tion of the steel industry save per- 
haps that of wire. The rolling proc- 
ess and machinery and the subsequent 


processing, annealing, pickling, etc., 
all come within the scope of this 
protection. It would be unfortunate 
indeed if the situation were handled 
in any but the broadest, fairest man- 
ner, for which the leaders of the 
American steel industry are emi- 
nently fitted.” 


However, progress in the rolling 
mill industry was not restricted to 
improvements in the rolling of strips 
and sheets. In its annual review of 
engineering developments the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. hails 
the Carnegie Steel Co. structural mill 
at Homestead as a major achieve- 


as roller bearings backing-up rolls.” 

Interesting to several engineers is 
the design of a mill motor on sole- 
plates instead of on a bedplate. This 
motor, which will drive a 32-inch re- 
versing bar mill for the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., is “one of the 
first reversing steel mill motors fed 
by a synchronous motor-generator 
set.” 

Existing tendencies in the electri- 
fication of mills are progressing 
rapidly and due to the fact that the 
use of electric drives “promotes the 
handling of material with mechanical 





HE sheet industry has been 

going through a development 
which has culminated in radical 
departure from established meth- 
ods, and which probably will have 
the same effect on conventional 
sheet mills as the development of 
the modern continuous bar mill 
had on old-fashioned hand mills. 
Just as the present continuous 
merchant mills are 
only economical for 
large tonnages, so 
the new method of 
making sheets will 
by the law of eco- 
nomics be applicable 
only to large ton- 
nage plants.” 

This is the opinion 
of one who has 
been closely identi- 
fied with the new 
process. 





How One Engineer Views New Mills 



















ment, “conceded by European  au- 
thorities to be the world’s best.” 


The installation of this mill and of 
one at the Lackawanna plant of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co.—both designed 
for wide flange beams and placed in 
operation within the year—elicited 
comment from several engineers. J. D. 
Wright, General Electric Co. is au- 
thority for the statement that “from 
the standpoint of total horsepower 
involved, the Lackawanna mill is one 
of the largest in the country.” The 
latter mill is a 48-inch unit. 


Attention is called to the more 
general use of anti-friction bearings. 
One of the most interesting examples, 
according to several observers, is the 
new 84-inch tandem plate mill placed 
in operation early in the year by the 
Lukens Steel Co., which, to quote 
one authority, “embodies some new 
features for a mill of this kind, such 


devices and cuts down to a large 
measure the laber charge in the mills, 
it is contributing greatly to present 
day economies being effected in the 
industry.” 

It would be a mistake to dismiss 
the achievement in the rolling mill 
industry without mention of the 
numerous developments in mills for 
rolling practically every material. 
The developments in wire rolling mills 
and in semifinishing mills, according 
to one authority, “have been in the 
direction of the continuous rolling of 
this material.” . 

In general the improvements of the 
past year in all directions fall under 
the classification of refinement, not 
only in the manner of design and con- 
struction of the mills themselves, but 
also in the details of controlling and 
manipulating equipment. 
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1927 Witnesses Marked Advance in 


Processes of Fabrication 
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N NO division of the metalwork- 
] ing industries is the advancement 

in methods and equipment more 
pronounced than in that of steel fab- 
rication. Almost every step in the 
shaping, joining and 
assembly of steel and 
nonferrous metal parts 
is being studied for 
possibilities of improved 
practice. New ideas are 
constantly coming to 
the front, and _ simul- 
taneously processes 
steadily are _ shifting 
from the status of ex- 
periment to that of 
successful commercial 
application. This is true 
of practically every 
fabricated product in 
the range from struc- 
tural steel for  build- 
and bridges to the 


ings 

smallest riveted or 
welded stampings. 
Progress in this broad 


field is hastened by the 
activities of three or- 
ganizations—the Amer- 
ican Institute of Steel 
Construction, American 
Welding society and 
Sheet Steel Trade Ex- 
tension committee—and 
by the efforts of a few 
unorganized groups. 
Notable among the 
achievements of the 
year is the _ specifica- 
tion for fireproofing 
prepared by H. G. Bal- 
com, Frank Burton, A. 
R. Ellis, S. H. Ingberg, 
Rudolph P. Miller and F. E., 
Turneaure for the American  In- 
stitute of Steel Construction. Many 
engineers pronounce this specification 
as a great step forward in the solv- 
ing of problems of building construc- 
tion. It “defines basic conditions rela- 
tive to the insulation necessary to 
protect structural steel, provides data 
that will enable the classification of 
fire hazards, defines the physical 
characteristics of structural steel with- 
in the temperature range that it is 
capable of carrying, the working 
stresses used in designing, and de- 
fines fire tests -procedure.” 

Other notable work in the engineer- 
ing of fabricated steel are studies 


34 


Progress 


on tensile working stress of rivets and 
on practical design for wind bracing. 

Production in 1927 of a new line of 
wide flange structural beams and the 
competition between these and the 





in structural fabrication is marked 
and methods 


Bethlehem sections of long standing 
in the fabricating field may affect the 
trend of practice in built-up columns. 
Already elaborate equipment for lay- 
ing out, drilling and riveting mem- 
bers by a new method has been built 
and installed. Indications point to im- 
proved riveting equipment for many 
fabricating operations — particularly 
those in which the urge for greater 
speed in production has been empha- 
sized. The trend in the design of 
riveting equipment is toward special- 
ization. Single-purpose riveters, in- 
stalled at convenient stations along 
the assembly line, are gaining favor 
in a number of industries. 

No single phase of the fabricating 


in design 


problem has aroused more interest 
than the application of welding. The 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion and the American Bureau of 
Welding are co-operating in a study 
of the application of 
welding to _ structural 
steel F. M. Farmer, 
president, American 
Welding society, New 
York, believes that “the 
welding art has made 
much progress during 
the year, notably in its 
application to larger 
steel building  struc- 
tures, in the construc- 
tion of large automatic 
are -‘welding machines 
and in the development 
of spot welding ma- 
chines for high speeds 
in factory production 
operations. However, 
while there has been a 


« P 

> marked technical ad- 
< vance in the field of 
« welding, the most en- 


couraging feature of 
the year’s activities is 
the growing recogni- 
tion of the desirability 
of conservative expan- 
sion — expansion based 
on demonstrated  ad- 
vantages and sound en- 
gineering.” J. F. Lin- 
coln, vice president, 
Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, names. the 
outstanding develop- 
ments in welding as fol- 
lows: 

1. Greatly enlarged sub- 
stitution of are welded structural steel 
for parts previously cast. 

2. Rapid development of automatic 
welding. 

3. Greatly increased trust in usual 
hand welding and its proof because 
of this development of its universal 
satisfactory performance. 

Another who stresses the applica- 
tion of welding to structural steel is 
James W. Owens, director of welding, 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., Newport News, Va. Mr. 
Owens declares that the “greatest en- 
gineering achievement during’ the 
year is the marked increase in the 
use of are welding on structural work 
based on sound engineering principles. 
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Its application to structural work is 
increasing rapidly.” 

R. E. Kinkead, consulting engineer 
in arc welding, 3030 Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland, believes the outstanding 
trend of technical development in 
arc welding in 1927 is the “progress 
in the direction of improving the 
metal of the weld by the exclusion 
of the atmosphere from the metal 
while it is hot. Ductility and cor- 
rosion resisting properties of the 
weld metal have been known to be 
low when the welding operation is 
carried on in such a manner as to 
expose the hot metal to the atmos- 
phere. During 1927 the equipment 
builders have acknowledged these 
facts by improving the operation to 
overcome them.” 

The interest of Comfort A. Adams, 
Harvard Engineering school, Harvard 
university, Cambridge, Mass. has been 
largely confined to a better under- 
standing of the phenomena involved. 
“Unfortunately,” he says, “these 
phenomena are terrifically complicated, 
not only from the standpoint of the 
physics of the problem, but also 
from the metallurgical standpoint. 
Many of the practical problems can- 
not be solved without a more thor- 
ough understanding of the theory.” 

Continuing, he writes: 

“To this end the American Bureau 
of Welding has made every possible 
effort to stimulate what might be 
called fundamental research in this 
field, but has found the industry 
rather loth to contribute’ thereto. 
However, considerable fundamental re- 
search work is being carried out in 
connection with the co-operative re- 
search established in connection with 
specific applicational problems _ in 
which the industry is interested; for 
example, in connection with the pres- 
sure vessel research and the structural 
steel research.” 

“In connection with all of these, 
considerable progress is being made 
in the development of tests to de- 





Welding holds the center of the stage 
in many fabricating operations 


termine the quality of the work. 
Progress also is being made in the 
training of welders in the develop- 
ment of what has come to be called 
‘procedure control,’ involving a _ fre- 
quent checking of the quality of the 
work done by the welders as well as 
a competent inspection thereof.” 

Eric H. Ewertz, consulting engineer, 
50 Church street, New York, believes 
that the greatest achievement in weld- 
ing has been “the welded construc- 
tion of pipe lines for water, oil and 
gas service with miles of piping sat- 
isfactorily welded and tested.” 

‘‘Marked progress,” he continues, 
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“is also to be found in connection with 
welding of rail joints and accom- 
plishing thereby remarkable economi- 
cal results. Also considerable progress 
has been made in structural welding 
as well as in the adaptation of re- 
sistance and automatic welding in 
production welding in production work 
making barrels, containers, piping, 
furniture, refrigerators, electric mo- 
tors and generators.” 

William Spraragen, technical sec- 
retary and editor, American Welding 
society, New York, believes that in- 
sofar as applications of welding are 
concerned, the “five-story Westing- 
house building and the 90-mile, 65- 
inch Mokelumne pipe line are out- 
standing examples.” 


Commenting on oxyacetylene weld- 
ing, O. C. Carter, consulting engineer, 
Linde Air Products Co., New York, 
states that the “management of weld- 
ing has improved decidedly and nu- 
merous large jobs were accomplished 
during 1927.” 

“It has become generally recognized 
that competent men can be obtained 
through a qualification test. It also 
has been recognized that a high grade 
of deposited metal can be obtained 
by the use of suitable welding rods 
or filler material.” 

“In my opinion,” Mr. Carter de- 
clares, “the outstanding job of the 
year in the application of oxyacety- 
lene welding is the construction of 
the natural gas line from Amarillo, 
Texas, to Wichita, Kans. This line, 
20 inches in diameter, is 250 miles 
long and is a composite line in that 
rubber couplings are used at inter- 
vals of from three to five joints, the 
rest being oxyacetylene welded. The 
welding organization of about 100 men 
was organized without particular 
trouble and the work has been car- 
ried on to the full satisfaction of all 
concerned.” 





One of the features of fabricating is the adoption of the assembly line 


in many branches of industry 
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Mechanics of Heat Treating Are 
Better Applied to Work 


sign and the attainment of higher 
efficiencies appears to be the 
high light in the heat treating and 
metallurgical fields. The outstand- 
ing development in 1927, according to 
H. M. Boylston, head of the depart- 
ment of mining and metallurgy, Case 
Sehool of Applied Science, Cleveland, 
“has been the continued effort to 
utilize electric current for heating 
furnaces for treating steel and the 
concurrent developments of recupera- 
tors and other saving devices for gas 
and oil-fired furnaces. The control of 
temperature and the development of 
automatic devices for handling mate- 
rial in furnaces has come to a high 
degree of perfection, but there is 
always opportunity for advancement.” 
Professor Boylston states further: 


“The time has passed when ‘the 
man at the fire’ has to peer into 
the furnace with his hands shading 
his eyes, then remove the metal from 
the furnace by brute strength. He 
is now free to use his brain instead 
of his brawn in devising new methods 
of controlling the furnace and con- 
tents and interpreting the results of 
scientific tests instead of sweating 
before the furnace in an agony of 
heat and muscular exercise.” 


J sien ana the ate in furnace de- 


W. S. Bidle, president, W. S. Bidle 
Co., Cleveland, and a past president 
of the American Society for Steel 


} 





Treating believes “that the year 
shows the usual steady progress to- 
ward the better mechanical appli- 
cation of the principles of heat treat- 
ing to the actual performance of the 
work. In other words, the refinement 
of furnace design to meet the require- 
ments of more accurate heat treating. 
Continuing he says: 


“There is a continued strong ten- 
dency toward the installation of elec- 
tric furnaces, and it is no doubt true 
that the ease with which satisfactory 
automatic temperature control can be 
applied is a strong deciding factor 
in their selection. Control of tem- 
perature by automatic means as ap- 
plied to fuel-fired furnaces is suscep- 
tible to much more refinement, but 
the problem is not as simple as with 
the electric furnace.” 


Furnace Design Is Improved 


Present trends in furnace design 
are classified by O. E. Harder, pro- 
fessor of metallography, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, as follows: 


“1.—Automatic pyrometric control; 
2.—Continuous flow of work through 
the furnace with the furnace in the 
line of production; 3.—Conservation 
of fuel by better insulation and the 
utilization of waste heat to preheat 
the charge or for regeneration; 4.— 
Use of smaller units in order to se- 
cure better uniformity of temperature 
when the size of the work will per- 
mit; and 5.—Use of electric furnaces 


where power is not too high, or 
where the material to be heat treated 
will warrant increased cost to im- 
prove the quality.” 


W. J. Merten, materials and proc- 
ess engineering department, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is of the opinion that 
“progress in furnace design centers 
mostly around conditioning of heat- 
ing chamber atmospheres for mini- 
mum oxidation or scaling. This is 
equally true in electric furnace de- 
sign as in gas and oil-fired furnaces. 
Fused salt bath furnaces have been 
built of large dimensions and non- 
scaling heat of parts for heat treat- 
ing as well as hot mechanical work- 
ing is practiced extensively. A great 
deal of engineering development in 
furnace chamber design and design 
of salt containers is being carried on. 
Mr. Merten continues: 

“Low temperature control appara- 
tus is developed to a very apprecia- 
tive degree of accuracy, any further 
refinement would be impractical. 
However, temperature control, yes 
even temperature measurement above 
2000 degrees Fahr., is everything but 
satisfactory and real engineering de- 
velopment is required to bring ap- 
paratus for control measurement in 
this temperature range, into satis- 
factory condition. Work done in these 
temperature ranges includes heating 
for hammer forging, press forging, 
drop forging, rolling and _ welding; 





Industries using steel are forced to make full use of heat treatment to continue their existence in the highly com- 


petitive market. 


are put in service without treatment. 


Particularly is this true of the steel castings industry where now few castings 
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heat treatment of large section forg- 
ings and steel castings and heat treat- 
ment of high-speed steel.” 


Another development of the year, 
according to Mr. Merten, “is the 
steel foundries’ acceptance of the 
necessity of improved grain structure 
in the steel castings brought about 
by heat treatment for greater uni- 
formity and ductility. There is hard- 
ly a single steel casting of any size 
which is put into service in the raw 
or as-cast condition.” 

Speaking along similar lines, Pro- 
fessor Harder reports that the in- 
crease in the amount of material 
heat treated in the Minneapolis vicin- 
ity has ranged from 10 to 100 per 
cent. Eight years ago the heat treat- 
ment of steel castings was rare, prob- 
ably not over 5 per cent undergoing 
treatment. At present three compa- 
nies manufacturing steel castings 
are working on 100 per cent heat 
treatment. The average increase of 
heat treatment for these companies 
over 1926 was about 50 per cent. 


Nitrogenizing Looks Promising 


“Case hardening by nitrogenizing 
is a new development and from the 
information available seems to be a 
very attractive field,” states Profes- 
sor Harder. “Its ultimate importance 
can not be predicted from the in- 
formation at hand and its geneval 
use may be somewhat restricted be- 
cause of certain patents.” Mr. Merton 
states that in the nitride hardening 
of suitable alloys, the American in- 
vestigators have been quite revolu- 
tionary in the selection and manu- 
facture of the alloy. The results are 
as follows: 


nig eae CS 


: exceeding hard case of 
appreciable 


resilience; 2.—A_ very 


strong core of 100,000 pounds per 
square inch minimum tensile strength 
and a high elastic strength of not 
less than 50,000 pounds per square 
inch; 3.—A reduction in time of the 
cementation process so as to bring 
it within competitive figures to cemen- 
tation with carbon; 4.—Noncorrosive 
properties of a high degree; 5.—A 
nondeforming nonshrinking hard steel 
requiring no finish machining after 
hardening.” 


Mr. Merten concludes by saying, 
“The general aspect of this develop- 
ment is a considerable step towards 
a steel of good abrasive or wear- 
resistance coupled with considerable 
strength and fair ductility and re- 
sistance to corrosion at a reasonable 
or commercial price.” 

“While the developments in heat 
treatment are quite gratifying,” says 


Professor Harder, “it is still true 
that many plants, particularly the 
smaller ones, are not taking ad- 


vantage of the benefit to be obtained 
by heat treating, or if they are heat 
treating, they are not treating to the 
best advantage. Looking into the 
future, Professor Harder says: 


“In conclusion, it is my opinion 
that those industries using steel will 
be forced to come to the use of heat 
treatment to continue their existence 
in the highly competitive market 
which obtains today. There is much 
to be done in the way of educa- 
tion with reference to the importance 
of heat treatment and the best meth- 
ods and considerable responsibility in 
regard to this unsolved problem rests 
upon educational institutions.” 


Unsolved problems are listed by 
Professor Harder as follows: 


“1. —Education; first as to impor- 
tance of heat treatment, and second, 
as to the best methods of heat treat- 
ing; 2.—More extensive use of metal- 
lographiec methods in the selection and 
inspection of raw materials, in con- 
trolling the heat treatments and in 





Notable among furnace developments of 1927 was the belt conveyor type of continuous furnace developed by the 
Victor-Peninsular Co., Detroit, for heat treating high-quality cap screws. 


the inspection of finished products; 
3.—Refinement and simplification of 
equipment; 4.—Improvement in oil- 
burning equipment, especially for the 
use of heavier oils; 5.—Construction 
of furnaces to give greater uniformity 
of temperature; 6.—-Development of 
more efficient furnaces for the forg- 
ing industry. 

Mr. Bidle is of the opinion that 
there is no great unsolved problem 
in heat treatment, but presumes each 
manufacturer has some particular one 
of his own which more or less keeps 
him awake at night. Mr. Merten 
believes the most important unsolved 
problem is “what are the structural 
requirements for a good permanent 
magnet steel and how can it be 
produced consistently and selectively 
by thermal treatments.” 


Steel Under Investigation 


Little mention has been made of 
progress in investigational work in 
steels during 1927, however, space 
does not permit discussion of this 
subject at length. Knowledge of 
steels, their manufacture, treatment 
and behavior has been augmented 
considerably by numerous researches. 
Perhaps one of the most important 
lines of invéstigation is the study 
of hardening and its results. 

Two. researches by Dr. Zay Jeff- 
ries and his associates are notable; 
one a paper by Dr. Jeffries and W. 
P. Sykes, “On the Constitution and 
Properties of Hardened Steel,” was 
published in the December issue of 
the Transactions of the American So- 
ciety for Steel Treating; and the 
other some researches by Dr. Jeffries, 
Miss E. Chartkoff and A. B. Glad- 
ding, described in the Campbell Me- 
morial lecture presented at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Society 
for Steel Treating in September. 
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Foundrymen Gain in Metallurgy and 
Handling of Material 


ROGRESS in the foundry in- 
Passes during 1927 has been 
largely in the application of la- 
particularly 


bor-saving equipment, 
for conveying and 
handling, and in the 
development of “high- 
test” castings. 

Dan M. Avey, edi- 
tor, The Foundry, 
Cleveland, points out 
that “large production 
foundries, notably 
those in the automo- 
tive casting and radi- 
ator lines, have made 
great strides in the 
application of me- 
chanical handling de- 
vices. One automo- 
bile cylinder shop of- 
fers an outstanding 
example of this. Sand 
is handled from the 
shakeout through 
suitable treating proc- 
esses, returned to the 
molding stations and 
actually delivered into 
the flask entirely by 
mechanical means. 
All molds _ including 
flasks, bottom boards, 
etc., move on convey- 
ors. Castings are 
shaken out mechanically, picked up 
and swung off through the air for 
several minutes to permit them to 
cool. This plant handles all of its 
fuel and iron mechanically.” 


A. B. root, Jr., assistant vice pres- 
ident, Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp., Bos- 
ton, believes that 1927 has witnessed 
“a remarkable extension of scien- 
tific operation and management in 
the foundry. ‘These influences have 
resulted in tremendous economies 
through the conservation of raw ma- 
terials and improvement of the prod- 
uct. Also they have brought about 
greater production per molder and at 
the same time have lessened the 
physical burden of the workmen.” 

Another who feels that mechanical 
developments have led to important 
achievements is E. A. Custer, Jr., 
foundry engineer, Philadelphia. “The 
elimination of molding skill by me- 
chanical devices, saving of labor by 
skillfully designed machines, the 
study of causes and reduction of 
losses” are the important develop- 
ments of the past year in his opinion. 


Many authorities are impressed with 
the progress made in the study of gray 
iron metallurgy, particularly in the 
addition of alloying elements to 





This scene in new foundry of Buick Motor Co. shows extent to which 
mechanical aids can be utilized in modern production shops 


secure desired qualities. Dr. Rich- 
ard Moldenke, Watchung, N. J., de- 
clares unhesitatingly that the out- 
standing development of today is “the 
achievement of high-test material— 
almost phenominally so—and know- 
ing how to do it”. Commenting on 
this development, he says: 

“Exceptionally high test cast iron 
has been made before, but the abil- 
ity to repeat the performance regu- 
larly because the rationale of the 
process has been established scien- 
tifically is new”. 


Sees New Era for Foundries 


Looking to the future, Dr. Moi- 
denke thinks it possible that a new 
lease of life may be given the gray 
iron foundries if they will avail them- 
selves of this new knowledge. He 
concludes: 

“Yet the desulphurization of con- 
stantly deteriorating scrap piles, the 
production of high grade cast irons 
through the application of extreme 
temperatures in melting and super- 
heating the mixtures aimed for low 


total carbon there should be a new 
era dawning for our 500-year old 
industry.” 

R. §S. MacPherran, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
also calls attention to 
the general awakening 
of interest in the de- 
velopment of high test 
cast irons and alloyed 
cast irons. “There is 
an increasing hope,” 
he says, “that the 
heat treatment of al- 
loy cast irons will be- 
come commercially 
possible. The trend of 
engineering develop- 
ment is toward high- 
er stresses and it 
must be met by better 
material.” 

In the opinion of 
F. L. Wolf, technical 
superintendent, Ohio 
Brass Co., Mansfield, 
O., more _ attention 
than ever is being 
paid to “molding 
sands and core sands 
and in the nonferrous 
field a great deal of 
attention is being 
given to the proper 
pouring temperatures 
of metal. Many foundries are spend- 
ing considerable sums of money for 
pyrometric equipment and are actu- 
ally using it as a necessary tool.” 

Mr. Wolf’s reference to the atten- 
tion being paid to molding sand brings 
up a subject which has gained decided 
prominence in the past few years. 
Many leaders in the foundry industry 
believe that the study of molding 
sand has been responsible for en- 
couraging foundrymen to improve the 
handling and preparation of sand and 
that this with the more widespread 
utilization of mechanical equipment 
for this purpose already has cut down 
casting losses considerably. 

Hope for better conditions in the 
foundry industry was aroused by a 
paper presented by Mr. Custer, at 
the recent meeting of the National 
Founders’ association. His outline of 
possibilities, particularly in the field 
of gray iron castings, indicated the 
opportunities in that industry for 
combating the competition of other 
industries. 
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thorities in the field of refrac- 

tories, unusual attention has 
been devoted in 1927 to the improve 
ment of common as well as so-called 
“super” refractories. 

M. C. Booze, vice president, Charles 
Taylor Sons Co., Cincinnati, declares 
that “while there have been no radi- 
cal changes in fire clay and silica 
brick, still there is a noticeable ten- 
dency toward better quality, greater 
uniformity of size and the extended 
use of delivery presses and tunnel 
kilns in the manufacturing processes.” 

The General Refractories Co., Phil- 
adelphia, sizes up the technical de- 
velopments of the year as follows: 

“The year has witnessed further 
improvement in the quality and per- 
formance of refractories not only for 
the ‘super-refractories’ but more es- 
pecially for the commoner kinds 
which _ constitute 
the“ bulk of re 
quirements. Better 
raw materials are 
entering into the 
products, workman- 
ship is greatly im- 
proved, plant 
equipment shows 
continued develop- 
ment, and _ tunnel 
kilns are projected 
for sili¢a and basic 


. CCORDING to a number of au- 


brick. Laborator- 
ies are exerting 
closer _ technical 
control, following 


each step in manu- § 
facture and main- | 
taining careful 
check upon quality. 


More research is 
being practiced. Consumer and pro- 
ducer are in closer co-operation to 


make this work more effective.” 

This same authority believes that 
the following projects have registered 
noticeable progress: The production 
of better inwall brick for blast fur- 
naces, improved silica brick from au- 
tomatic molding machines, advantage- 
ous use of high alumina brick in the 
open hearth and more efficient use 
of basic and neutral refractories for 
special problems. 

E. M. Weinfurtner, secretary and 
treasurer, Ashland Fire Brick Co., 
Ashland, Ky., believes that the stand- 
ard specification for fire clay brick 


Refractories Research Points Way 
To Quality and Uniformity 


now receiving consideration by manu- 
facturers of refractories is of great 
technical importance. He states that 
“this task presents many difficulties 
for in addition to determining serv- 
ice conditions and requirements of 
any type of service, means must be 
devised by practical tests to ascertain 
if and to what extent the refractory 
offered will meet the service for 
which it is required.” 

Several observers point to the prog- 
ress being made in the use of newer 
materials. A. P. Green, president, 
A. P. Green Fire Brick Co., Mexico, 
Mo., considers the most outstanding 
development during the year to be 
“the progress arising from the use 
of brick made from diaspore’ and 
high alumina clays. Of all the super- 
refractories now on the market my 
opinion is that refractories made with 
a base of diaspore are the most 





Manufacturers and users are striving for better open-hearth refractories 


reliable, rugged and_ trustworthy, 
and at the same time being reason- 
able in cost. New developments of 
diaspore material are being brought 
forward which have great promise 
of establishing it more firmly as a 
super-refractory.” 

C. E. Bales, production manager, 
Ironton Fire Brick Co., Ironton, Ohio, 
explains how improved production 
methods are affecting the quality of 
refractories. “Uniform quality is the 
watchword”, he says, “and most 
plants have been installing heavy ma- 
chinery to do away with inefficient 
hand labor. The firing of refractories 
has been given the attention it de- 





serves and the tunnel kiln has been 
developed to the point where it can 
fire refractories economically. It is 
significant that the world’s largest 
producer is building tunnel kilns not 
only for clay refractories but for 
silica as well.” 

Another authority points to the 
rapid growth in the use of minerals 
in the sillimanite family for higher 
quality refractories. “Material of 
this type was largely in the experi- 
mental stage until a year or so ago 
and it is only during 1927”, accord- 
ing to Mr. Booze, “that we have 
seen the application in quantity in 
metallurgical furnaces.” 

He also comments on the technical 
developments in progress on diaspore, 
disapore-chrome combinations, light 
weight fire clay brick and chrome 
brick which hold promise. Attempts 
to produce non-shrinking diaspore 
brick commercially 
have not been en- 
tirely successful, 
f but encouraging 

progress has been 
made. 

Mr. I e points 
to the svadies be- 
f ing made on the 
spalling of refrac- 
tories and states 
that one of the 
greatest needs is a 
non-spalling basic 
slag resisting fire 
brick. He predicts 
that final develop- 
ment of a suitable 
spalling test meth- 
od can be expected 
within a short time. 

No more hopeful 
conclusion can be drawn than that 
voiced by Mr. Bales who says: “From 
the technichal standpoint the refrac- 
tory industry seems to be in better 
condition than it ever has been in 
its history, and there is every reason 
to believe that more progress will be 
made in 1928. Technical developments 
of refractories has been of a substan- 
tial character during the year just 
closed. Consumers have co-operated 
with producers to a large extent in se- 
curing data on the service conditions 
existing in various types of metallur- 
gical furnaces. They also have been 
of assistance in the preparation of 
reasonable specifications.” 
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Refinement 


Mark of Recent 
Machine Tools 


MUUULLLLAHUUUTAT VOUS 


HILE authorities may dis- 
W agree as to the relative im- 

portance of various develop- 
ments in machine tool design during 
1927, they are in agreement as to 
what these developments were. A 
summary of individual expressions 
indicates that the principal progress 
of the year was largely of a refine- 
ment nature and includes: 1.—In- 
creased use of antifriction bearings; 
2.—Increased use of hydraulic feeds; 
3.—Improved lubrication system; 4.— 
Standardization of milling machine 
ends; 5.—Increased strength; 6.— 
Improvement in appearance; Develop- 
ment of more automatic feeds and 
station operations, 


E. F. DuBrul, general manager of 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
association, expresses his opinion as 
follows: 


“Developments along these lines 
were so marked and appeared in so 
many different classes of machine 
tools that it seems fair to assume 
that they indicate the general trends 
which can fairly be expected until 
such features are the general rule. 
There was an increased demand, 
particularly on the part of users, for 
additional standardization in machine 
tool elements. This demand has re- 
sulted in the inauguration of several 
more new projects on the part of the 
sectional committee operating in the 
field under the procedure of the 
American Engineering Standards com- 
mittee. 

“One important project now under 
way is the standardization of tapers, 
the belief being that a taper of %- 
inch per foot should be substituted 
for all tapers of similar slope. The 
movement for’ standardization of 
mounting and overall dimensions of 
electric motors is one that affects all 
who use motors for driving machinery. 
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Hydraulic feeds have become more popular during the 


year. 


The table on this new milling machine is 


operated hydraulically 


Another movement of wide interest is 
the proposal to establish -standard 
initial speeds for driven machinery. 

“All of the above standardization 
projects naturally indicate healthy and 
desirable engineering progress and 
indicate that American industry is 
awake to the desirability of such 
standardization which affects the in- 
terests of both users and producers 
and will in time simplify their prob- 
lems and lead to great economies of 
various sorts.” 


Designs Are Simplified 


J. A. Smith, general superintendent, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., thinks designs turned out by 
the majority of high-priced manufac- 
turers have been simplified materially 
during the past year. He says, “The 
more general use of roller and ball 
bearings seems a long step in the 


right direction and will undoubtedly 
become more general. The use of 
hydraulic features by a number of 


manufacturers appears to have a 
promising future, and the more gen- 
eral use of forced lubrication should 
tend toward longer life and more 
satisfactory operating conditions.” He 
continues: 


“The incorporation of power rapid 
traverse on milling machine tables, 
planer and boring mill cross rails, 
and in other parts of similar machin- 
ery should tend to cut down the 
effort on the part of operators and 
enable them to apply their physical 
resources to the production of greater 
output, and a further extension of 


these efforts on the part of designers 
and builders will unquestionably be to 
the advantage of the trade.” 


Discussing the standardization of 
milling machine spindle ends, J. Q. 
Salisbury, supervisor of machining 
and tool divisions, National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton, O., believes this 
development will work to a decided 
advantage in turning over obsolete 
machinery. It is his opinion also that 
the use of antifriction bearings, es- 
pecially roller bearings, in cutter 
spindles will go far toward eliminating 


spindle troubles and __ lubricating 
troubes at this point. Mr. Salisbury 
says: 


“Adoption of hydraulic feeds for 
metalworking machinery is a step in 
the right direction of eliminating 
some of the complications which arise 
while providing for the necessary 
ranges of feeds and speeds on ma- 
chine tools and in addition providing 
a much more powerful drive. This 
feature should reduce maintenance 
cost also. Some manufacturers have 
given considerable thought to machine 
tool lubrication problems. Others have 
provided ample lubrication, but have 
failed to provide ample control. In 
other words, the effect of lubrication 
has been lost in not providing facili- 
ties for its retention. 

“The general trend of design seems 
to be in the line of single-purpose 
machinery. This is a sound condition, 
as it has a tendency to speed up pro- 
duction and improve quality in that 
the machines can be constructed with 
more stability. In my opinion, one 
of the greatest steps that could be 
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taken by the machine too] business as 
a whole, would be the development of 
machines upon which jobs could be 
set up quickly. In the small mechan- 
ism manufacturing industry, one of 
the greatest losses of time is caused 
by frequent changing of jobs and 
consequent loss of time in setups.” 


E. W. Johnson, Singer Mfg. Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., is impressed with 
the “massiveness of most all types 
of machines, which shows a step in 
the proper direction for increased 
production with the newer type of 
high-speed steels as well as rigidity 
which is necessary for the close manu- 
facture of parts where interchange- 
ability is paramount.” Mr. Johnson 
continues: 

“The improvement in the lubrica- 
tion is very noticeable. The use of 
ball bearings and roller bearings to 
my mind is limited to high-speed 
light-running machinery, such as 
grinding spindles, etc. I do not be- 
lieve that plain bearings can be elim- 
nated in such places as screw ma- 
chine spindles, or grinders, in other 
words, when the part machined must 
be as near perfect as possible. 


“The big problem in machine tool 
design, due to the close limits de- 
manded by the modern’ manufacture is 
the ability of the machine tool to 
stay put after setup on a certain 
operation. The outstanding achieve- 
ments of the past year or two are the 
advancements made in the various 
types of grinding machines and the 
use of pneumatic and hydraulic feed- 
ing mechanisms.” 


Designs Are Affected 


In a paper, “The Development of 
Machine Tools from a User’s View- 
point,” F. C. Spencer, assistant super- 
intendent of manufacturing develop- 
ment, Western Electric Co., Chicago, 
states that the standards adopted by 
his company affect the designs of 
machines with regard to both their 
economic and humanitarian aspects. 
The standards which machines must 
meet are as follows: 1.—Minimum 
floor space requirement; 2.—Elimina- 
tion of accident hazards as far as 
possible by properly designed guards; 
3.—Reduction of physical effort by 
the provision of convenient operating 
arrangement; 4.—Cleanliness, secured 
by preventing machines and cutting 
lubricants from leaking or being 
thrown from the machine; and 5.— 
Appearance. 

Mr. Spencer says it is claimed that 
hydraulic feeds make possible higher 
cutting speeds and longer tool life; 
but whether or not this is true, there 
are advantages sufficient to justify the 
adoption of the hydraulic method of 
operation wherever possible. He 
states also that we would do well to 
encourage the design of more semi- 
automatic production machinery for 
Specific operations. Machines should 
be provided with safety guard even 





In 1927 several milling machines adopted antifriction bearings for the spindles. 
The above illustration shows a roller bearing spindle for a geared 


head 


though the cost is increased. Accom- 
plishment in developments in the: de- 
sign of machines for manufacturing 
small parts will be expedited if the 
builder and user will work together 
closely. 


Representing a user of machine 
tools, D. A. Wallace, John Deere Trac- 
tor Co., Waterloo, Iowa, says: 


“In the development of the manu- 
facturing industry, overhead has be- 
come a great factor and this overhead 
has become an increased burden, be- 
cause of improper design and manu- 
facture of machine tools. The ma- 
chine tool designers as a whole have 
not recognized modern developments 
brought principally by the require- 
ments of the automotive industry and 
have persistently insisted that their 
designs were the last word. 


“It was early demonstrated in the 
automotive industry that babbitt bear- 
ings and other metallic solid bearings 
would not stand up in the transmis- 
sions and rear axles of automobiles, 
yet at no time are these bearings as a 
whole called upon to carry the loads 
continuously as they are in machine 
tools. Little pressure was brought 
to bear upon machine tool manufac- 
turers to improve their product as 


lathe 


the public forced the automotive in- 
dustry to improve its product.” 


Mr. Wallace presented a list of 16 
requirements which a production plant 
seeks in a machine tool but space 
does not permit its reproduction here. 
In commenting on this list he says: 

“This may not cover all of the 
points, but what is required in a man- 
ufacturing plant are machines so built 
that they are brought back to their 
original alignment by the _ replace- 
ment of parts so designed that they 
do not require fitting by a skilled 
mechanic.” 


Expositions Show Progress 


Quoting further, Mr. Wallace says: 


“The machine tool exposition at 
Cleveland showed a very great im- 
provement. At the first Cleveland 
exposition, machine tools were just 
an aggregation of all different de- 
signs. The next exposition in Chi- 
cago showed great improvements in 
the appearance of machine, better 
finishes, more stream lines, smooth 
contours and less recess depression, 
making the machines easier to clean. 
The last exposition brought out a 


great many new designs, still better 
finishes, simpler controls and big im- 
provements from every standpoint.” 





Improved lubricating systems have been incorporated in all types of machine 


tools. 


This special grinder for finishing machine tool spindles features 


forced feed lubrication for the tableway 
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LLOY steels are being increas- 
ingly employed and the appli- 
cation in this direction will 

continue to enlarge as metallurgists 
develop their properties and demon- 
strate their reliability and economic 
advantages. 

Noncorroding chromium steels dur- 
ing the year just closed have been 
improved by the addition of a fairly 
high amount of nickel and the chem- 
ical industry is recognizing more 
and more the advantage of equip- 
ment made of this quality of steel in 
the way of complete resistance to 
chemical agents. The utility of such 
equipment is demonstrated in the 
manufacture and mixing of acids and 
in the roasting and treating of ores. 
Pump impellers, fans for exhausting 
gas, acid handling pumps, salt vats 
and tanks used in the dyeing indus- 
try are only a few of the many re- 
cent applications of special grade 
steels. 


Fuselage Made of Tubing 


One of the most recent develop- 
ments in this steel is the alloy steel 
tubing used in the fuselage of mod- 
ern airplanes. The steel from which 
the tubing is manufactured contains 
chromium and molybdenum. Heat 
treating the tubing during the manu- 
facture and fabrication imparts a ten- 
sile strength of 90,000 pounds per 
square inch. Ordinary steel tubing 
has a tensile strength of 50,000 
pounds per square inch. A copper 
steel alloy now is used instead of 
wood for the platform of floor-type 
seales. New demands also are being 
created by the radio industry. Chrome 
steel is being utilized in the fabri- 


cation of loud speakers and vana- 
dium steel for the magnets. The 


transformer laminations, pole pieces 
and armatures in eone-type speakers 
are manufactured from high silicon 
steel. Yoke riveters with the truss 
frame built of alloy steel now are 
being marketed. 

During 1927 steel ingots of alloy 
quality produced in this country to- 
taled 931,947 tons. In 1926 ingots 
of this grade produced totaled 1,111,- 
102 tons, according to figures sup- 
plied by the majority of alloy steel 
producers in this country. In addi- 
tion it is estimated that approximate- 
ly 1,000,000 tons of alloy steel was 
used for rust-resisting purposes. 

Of the various rolled alloy steel 
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Recession in Alloy Steel Output 
in 1927 Is Slight 


commodities shipped by producers in 
1927, 76 per cent was in the form 
of hot-rolled bars. Of the remain- 
ing portion of alloy steel commodities 
produced in 1927, 7 per cent was in 
the form of cold-drawn bars, 6.6 per 
cent was pipe and tubes, 3.2 forg- 
ings, 2.3 per cent tool steel, 1.5 wire, 
1.4 per cent hot strip, 1.1 per cent 
sheets, and the remainder in struc- 
tural material, merchant shapes and 
cold-rolled strip steel. 

The heaviest consumer of alloy steel 














is the automotive industry. During 
High Lights of Alloy 
Steel Industry 
Per 
National output processed into: cent 
SS ear 75.62 
IEE UNI, TUNIS 0s sss sicsensinsonemmenne 7.06 
I i secre 6.60 
es ee eee ae ee 3.20 
SE Sn eres ven e 2.25 
MIE icttediiliticenknchiabniqeigtadtinnmiainhibnebneniaere 1.50 
BN NE > GINPEDD...  Siecciscsinpinccessccsnetsicacts 1.38 
ERE TS Rel GER er eee cae hes hae eT ae 1.11 
SI | clelsesteuibeidetacacin doch ctdtbicehinvoeapnaiustes 0.96 
ERE | £3 POS Ot CaERE ER Ome 0.16 
NE CNS shin cedisicececcreoenmrseriis 0.11 
ee IR | CRBS: esis dh dcicemeeniiics 0.05 
Consumed by: 
Automotive industry ...........cccccc 75.07 
INI inca possithdcccnsagibipeiunsioens 13.17 
Machine tool industry ...................0 4.73 
Railroad industry  .......ccccccssesseeeveee 1.77 
NE MINI cstscissndsaneacitbvianchetenednienisters 1.57 
I CID scctcaiaceeeeciicccepiecaictiniecsnicnces 1.25 
Construction industry . .............c008 0.95 
Agricultural industry . ............:0+ 0.89 
Shipbuilding industry  .............c0+ 0.35 
1927, it used 375,909 tons of the 


various commodities shown in the ac- 
companying table or 75.07 per cent of 
the total finished tonnage. The next 
largest consumer of alloy steel made 
in 1927 was the machine tool indus- 
try which absorbed 25,313 tons or 
4.73 per cent of the 1927 output. 
The railway industry consumed 8874 
tons or 1.77 per cent. Alloy steel 
exported was 7857 tons or 1.57 per 
cent. The oil producing industry ab- 
sorbed 6267 tons or 1.25 per cent. For 
construction purposes, 4737 tons of 
alloy steel or 0.95 per cent was con- 
sumed. The agricultural industry ac- 
counted for 4041 tons or 0.89 per 
cent while the shipbuilding industry 
consumed 1757 tons or 0.35 per cent 
of the various alloy steel commodities 
produced in 1927 in the United States. 






Data obtained from various manu- 
facturers of alloy steel in this coun- 
try disclose that in 1927 the auto- 
motive industry consumed 305,649 
tons or 80.73 per cent of all the hot- 
rolled bars produced by alloy steel- 
makers. The machine tool industry 
purchased 8937 tons or 2.36 per cent. 
Hot-rolled bars exported amounted to 
6917 tons or 1.83 per cent of the 
tonnage produced. The railroad in- 
dustry purchased 6008 tons or 1.59 
per cent and the oil industry 5583 
tons or 1.48 per cent of the 1927 
output of hot-rolled bars. The au- 
tomotive industry also accounted for 
26,786 tons or 75.75 per cent of all 
the alloy cold-drawn bars made in 
1927. The machine tool industry ac- 
counted for 5270 tons or 14.90 per 
cent of the total tonnage produced. 
The next largest user of this com- 
modity was the agricultural industry 
which absorbed 238 tons or 0.67 per 
cent. 


Includes Certain Grades 


The 5578 tons of sheets recorded 
in the accompanying table includes 
only the tonnage fabricated into the 
transformers, dynamos, armatures, 
ete., and does not take into con- 
sideration the million tons or more 
of alloy bearing sheets which are 
produced in this country annually for 
protective purposes. 

Plates shipped by alloy steelmakers 
during 1927 amounted to 4733 tons. 
Of this amount 1554 tons or 32.8 per 
cent was used for construction pur- 
poses. The oil industry consumed 
352 tons or 7.43 per cent, the auto- 
motive industry 186 tons or 3.93 
per cent, the machine tool _in- 
dustry 50 tons or 1.70 per cent while 
2 tons were exported. 

The automotive and airplane in- 
dustries absorbed 30,090 tons of pipe 
and seamless tubes and also account- 
ed for 3937 tons of alloy steel wire 
out of a total of 7538 tons produced 
in 1927. Of the 799 tons of struc- 
tural shapes rolled during 1927, the 
automotive industry consumed 28 tons, 
the machine tool industry 14 tons, 
the building industry 533 tons while 
224 tons was used for miscellaneous 
requirements. Over 36 per cent of 
the merchant shapes produced in 1927 
was absorbed by the automotive in- 
dustry. 

Hot-rolled strip steel of alloy qual- 
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ity made during 1927 was put to the 
largest use by the automotive indus- 
try. Of the 6889 tons made during 
the year just closed, 4515 tons or 
65.54 per cent found its way to the 
automotive industry. The agricul- 
tural industry used 1475 tons or 21.41 
per cent of this commodity; the ma- 
chine tool industry 570 tons or 8.26 
per cent; the building industry 29 
tons or 0.43 per cent; and 4.36 per 
cent is credited to miscellaneous ap- 
plications. The machine tool indus- 
try, in addition, absorbed 250 tons of 
cold-rolled strip steel of alloy quality. 

Alloy tool steel manufactured in 
1927 totaled 11,296 tons or 2.25 per 
cent of 1927 alloy steel shipments. 
Approximately 5411 tons or 47.90 
per cent went to the machine tool 
industry; 2449 tons or 21.68 per cent 
to the automotive industry; 866 tons 








Alloy Steel Output in 
1927 by Form 





or 7.67 per cent to the railroad indus- 
try; 156 tons or 1.88 per cent to the 
shipbuilding industry; 132 tons or 1.17 
per cent to the oil industry; 55 tons 
or 0.49 per cent to the agricultural 


eapeaeeenissie Gross Tons | industry; and 2227 tons or 19.71 per 
Fmgots PROGUCOd oiceecccssccesccseccossessacsi 931,947 ‘cent t : ll : 
ie wall Wee Oe 378.602 c _to miscellaneous requirements, 
Cold Arawn bars oocccccsscscscsscssescecsees 85,361 Forgings of alloy quality produced 
Pipe and tubes css cciccssscssssscscomeees 33,072 during 1926 amounted to 16,044 tons. 











Forgings 16,044 | The output of this commodity going 

I CUO vasa cocssictsioqractente bcetuvaanaboin 11,296 : . 

IS STEER SIES DE 7533 | ‘© the machine tool industry amount- 
6.889 ed to 8781 tons or 23.57 per cent; 

SMI zisssiicisis in sicediciseiabiiiesdomodagid 5,578 forgings used by the railroad indus- 

poate pean ‘ ss paseresenscvengaseentetnsenhdtescenetiooneds 4 Fi try amounted. to 1988 tons or 12.39 

tructura 2 

Merchant Shapes ...csccsscscscssseseseeeees 559 pee oom; those consumed by the auto- 

Cold SORE SIMD uicidticniniee 250 motive industry amounted to 1367 


Those figures of ingots or finished ton- 
age disregard sheets of which it is es- 
timated about 1,000,000 tons additional of 
alloy bearing metal is produced for rust 
resisting and protective purposes. 








tons or 8.52 per cent; forgings ex- 
ported claimed 752 tons or 4.69 per 
cent; those shipped to the shipbuild- 
ing industry amounted to 378 tons or 
2.85 per cent while the demand for 
miscellaneous purposes was 7761 tons. 











Distribution in Tons of Output of Alloy Steel in 1927 | 


Shown by Consuming Groups and Individual Products 






























Hot rolled Cold drawn Sheets, Plates Pipe and Struct 
bars, gross ton bars, gross ton gross ton gross ton tubes, gross ton Wire, gross ton —— 

1—Automotive industry ........... 305,649 26,786 700 186 30,090 3,937 28 
2—Machine tool industry ........... 8,937 5,270 1,000 DRE eet kg ee 14 
8—Railroad industry  .....-ccsrceree 6,008 Be canine apenas a eee 
4—Agricultural industry. .......... 2,278 } | eens Parsee ome ge Mame ene Ree gee 72 seeeeees 
B—CONSEFUctiONn  cceecorcsrececsrcceessesees 835 7 2,263 SG Ue pad a eee 633 
6—Shipbuilding industry ........... 1,213 Be SS All PE eee Ae eee aereeeee SO eee 
7—Oil industry 5,583 199 eeececes 352 ogee eto ESE Dae -. 
B—EXPOFts  enccscccsesseersersensesesssscnsones 6,917 pS eee eee Se) et sO am Eee om oar ais 
9—All other requirements ........ 41,687 2,653 1,615 2,559 2,982 3,601 224 

a ee 378,602 35,361 5,578 4,738 38,072 7,538 “799 

Merchant Hot rolled Cold rolled Tool Total 
shapes, gross ton strip, gross ton strip, gross ton steel, gross ton Forgings, gross ton gross ton 

1—Automotive industry ............ 202 4,515 2,449 1,367 $75,909 
2—Machine tool industry ............ vale 570 5,411 8,781 25,313 
8—Railroad industry ..... pa eee. ES Ow ) lie 866 1,988 8,874 
4—Agricultural industry 1,475 ni, SE Stee 4,041 
B—Construction — ......sceee00 29 ovens 16 4,737 
6—Shipbuilding industry 156 378 1,757 
7—Oil industry 132 ‘a 6,267 
8—Exports ieee. A  +;:+;|;.«+©| nae eek See eee 7,857 
9—All other requirements .. 357 2,227 7,761 

RAE: i: sesntisicecintnaenaeteretineentes 559 11,296 16,044 600,721 








Distribution by Percentage of Alloy Steel in 1927 


Shown by Consuming Groups and Individual Products 







Hot rolled 

bars, per cent 
1—Automotive industry ............... 80.73 
2—Machine tool industry a 2.36 
8—Railroad industry . 1.59 
4—Agricultural industry ‘a 0.60 
B—CONBtructiOn — ...ccscceseeeeeeee ss 0.08 
6—Shipbuilding industry ......... 0.82 
T—Oil ANndustry  ....ccrccccrccccccecrrersees 1.48 
B—EEXPoOrtss —ccccsesecssrcnnsreerereneeseee sees 1.838 
9—All other requirements ......... 11.01 
TIIIIIES | siccssckasssasdietenieaaaneteretaseese 100.00 

Structural 

shapes, per cent 

1—Automotive industry _.......... 3.50 
2—Machine tool industry ........0. 1.75 


8—Railroad industry ...c.cccceccroees — censsees 
4—Agricultural industry wi.  ccoceee 
B—COMStruction  crsecrccsreeerssereeneees 66.71 
6—Shipbuilding industry .....0006 sccm 
ome TUEIED) - cecccscvshscatenscebeocnnees, =» oneaoden 





B—EEXPOFtS crcccccsscsscevescccccvevveccsocsores —-seanveee 
9—All other requirements ........ 28.04 
IRIN icshosiscscicedvensusibeonnnslipsinhbnisobion 100.00 


Cold drawn 
bars, per cent 


75.75 





Merchant 
shapes, per cent 


36.14 





Sheets, per cent 


12.55 
17.93 





100.00 


Hot rolled 
strip, per cent 


65.54 


eeseeees 




















Wire, 
Plates, per cent tubes, per cent per cent 
90.98 62.23 
9.02 47.77 
100.00 100.00 100.00 
Cold rolled Tool Forgings, 
strip, per cent steel, per cent per cent 
‘helhiates 21.68 8.52 
100.00 47.90 23.57 
ssc 7.67 12.39 
| Tecate eh ieaiamue tage 0 
sectemse >, gate ta 0.10 
aET 1.38 2.35 
anata 1.17 0.01 
ovine. ee ee 4.69 
pein 19.71 48.37 
100.00 100.00 100.00 
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Steel Demand by Main Groups, 1922-1927 








1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 
Per cent of Per cent of Per cent of Per cent of Per cent of Per cent 
Tonnage otal Tonnage Total Tonnage Total Tonnage Total Tonnage otal Tonnage of Total 
ER ee ere 5,857,633 20.37 7,336,892 22.81 7,129,600 22.28 7,233,900 27.54 9,459,200 31.02 5,693,200 24.96 
ESS 5 5. wines aoe 4,281,065 14.89 4,214,195 13.10 4,883,700 15.26 3,793,200 14.44 4,125,800 13.53 2,699,600 11.83 
Oil, gas and water...... 2,559,082 8.90 2,986,888 9.29 2,569,800 8.03 2,218,200 8.43 3,232,800 10.60 3,384,500 14.84 
Automotive............ 3,835,682 13.34 4,852,135 15.09 4,669,700 14.60 2,985,400 11.37 3,229,500 10.59 2,048,100 8.98 
Os ey ae 1,551,218 5.39 1,700,937 5.29 1,432,300 4.47 1,547,300 5.89 1,897,000 6.22 1,730,2u0 7.83 
SS a 10,669,721 37.11 11,071,433 34.42 11,313,700 35.36 8,491,900 32.33 8,551,600 28.04 7,199,100 31.56 
Grand total......... 28,754,400 100.00 32,162,480 100.00 31,998,800 100.00 26,269,900 100.00 30,495,900 100.00 22,754,700 100.00 


All years computed as 100 per cent of total capacity, based on returns from 98.01 per cent of steel ingot capacity for 1927; 93.32 per 


per cent for 1925; 81.90 per cent for 1924; 75.84 per cent for 1923, and 70.88 per cent for 1922. 


* Exclusive of railroad bridges and buildings. 
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cent for 1926; 84.08 
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Widening Sphere of Steel 
Consumption Marks 1927 


ASED on returns to IRON TRADE 
B REVIEW from 98.01 per cent of 

the steel ingot capacity of 
the United States, all finished 
steel shipments in 1927 totaled 28,- 
754,400 tons. This shows a decrease 
from the 32,162,480 tons reported last 
year, computed from returns of 93.32 
per cent of steel ingot capacity. Broad- 
ening application of steel to new uses 
was more pronounced in 1927, the 
leading consuming groups, the rail- 
road, building, automotive and oil 
gas and water industries taking only 
57.50 per cent of all finished steel 


shipments in 1927, as compared with 
60.29 per cent in 1926, 60.17 per cent 
in 1925, 61.78 per cent in 1924, and 
65.74 per cent in 1923. 

All of the major consuming groups 
with the exception of building, regis- 
tered a decrease in 1927 from 1926. 
Railroads continued the dominant fac- 
tor, taking a total of 5,857,633 tons, 
or 20.37 per cent of all finished steel. 
This compares with 7,336,892 tons, or 
22.81 per cent in 1926, and 7,129,600 
tons, or 22.28 per cent in 1925. Build- 
ings gained from 4,214,195 tons or 
13.10 per cent in 1926 to 4,281,065 tons, 


or 14.89 per cent @# the 1926 total. 

Oil, gas and w consumers ab- 
sorbed 2,559,082 tons of finished steel 
in 1927, or 8.90 per cent of all ship- 
ments. This compares with 2,986,888 
tons and 9.29 per cent in 1926, and 
2,569,800 tons and 8.03 per cent in 
1925. Automotive needs dropped off 
considerably in 1927, accounting for 
only 3,835,682 tons, or 13.34 per cent 
of the country’s total, as compared 
with 4,852,135 tons and 15.09 per cent 
in 1926. Exports remained practically 
stationary, taking 5.39 per cent of the 
finished steel shipments in 1927, as 
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compared with 5.29 per 
cent in 1926. General con- 
suming lines, incorporat- 
ing all other phases except 
the major groups just 
mentioned, took 10,669,- 
721 tons, or 37.11 per 
cent, compared with 11,- 
071,483 tons and 34.42 
per cent in 1926. Further 
refinement of the classifica- 
tions of IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW were made this year 
in the segregation of con- 
crete bars and galvanized 
sheets. Of the 461,278 
tons reported by makers 
of concrete bars, 291,109 
tons was shipped to the 
building industry and 115,- 
313 tons was absorbed in 
construction of highways 
and bridges other than rail- 
road. Warehouses accounted 
for the largest percentage 
of galvanized sheets, re- 
ceiving 271,983 tons out 





ROWING interest in the 
ished steel consumption 

expression. 
REVIEW, 
analysis in the current issue 
106 of the leading steel manufacturers and fabrica- 
tors controlling 98.01 per cent of the steel ingot 
capacity of the United States. 

Further expansion in the classifications of IRON 
TRADE REVIEW is marked this year by the addition 
of shipments to the roadbuilding and highway bridge 
construction industry. Galvanized sheets and con- 
crete bars have been segregated from the general 
sheet and bar classifications, to illustrate more defi- 
nitely the consumption of those products which are 
growing in importance. 

In addition to the IRon 
tion a table listing the division of shipments accord- 
ing to new classifications adopted by the 
States Steel Corp. is presented. Variation in com- 
parable listings in the two tables is due to the further 
refinements offered in the Steel corporation tabulation. steel in 1927, being the 


Consumption Analyses Authentic 


annual analyses of fin- 
is reaching its fullest 
Inaugurated in 1921 by IRON TRADE 34,647 tons 
and developed in subsequent years, the 
represents reports from 


TRADE REVIEW tabula- 


eral consumption. The 
highways and bridges re- 
quired 291,081 tons in 1927, 
of which 115,313 tons was 
concrete bars, 58,111 tons 
black plate and sheets, and 
structural 
shapes. Buildings formed 
the largest individual con- 
suming group of the 16 
classifications in the IRON 
TRADE REVIEW list. This 
group accounted for 14.88 
per cent of the total ton- 
nage reported. Structural 
shapes, with 1,781,396 tons, 
contributed the major part 
of the total consumption, 
plates being second with 
580,881 tons. A total of 
536,447 tons of bars also 
was consumed by the build- 


United ing industry. The automo- 


tive industry required 3,- 
759,852 tons of finished 





second most important in- 





of a total reported of 
859,329 tons. The building industry 
was the next largest specific con- 
sumer, taking 156,199 tons. 


The only products listed showing 
an increase in 1927 over 1926 were 
angle bars, black plates for tinning, 
and wire products. The increase in 
angle bar shipments was due to rail- 
road track work, which took 858,198 
tons in 1927 compared with 693,599 
tons in 1926. Black plate increases 
were shown by the metal container, 
oil gas and water industries and by 
jobbers. Warehouses accounted for 


693,600 tons of wire products in 1927 
as against 542,854 tons in 1926. 


Jobbers and the oil, gas and water 
industries accounted for the bulk 
of pipe shipments in 1927, the former 
handling 1,159,682 tons, compared with 
1,039,375 tons in 1926, and thé latter 
1,599,994 tons, as against 1,756,967 
tons in 1926. 

A new consuming industry was 
introduced in this survey, in listing 
highway work and all other bridges 
as a classification separate from rail- 
road buildings and bridges and gen- 


dividual consumer. Bars, 
amounting to 1,315,594 tons, was the 
individual product used most heavily 
in that industry, and formed 28.18 
per cent of the total bar consumption. 
A total of 1,108,950 tons of sheets 
other than galvanized and black plate 
for tinning was consumed in the 
automotive industry. 

Warehouses handled 12.69 per cent 
of all finished steel in 1927, compared 
with 10.93 per cent in 1926, the most 
popular items being pipe, with 1,159,- 
682 tons and wire products with 
693,660 tons. Much of the wire 
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Distribution 


i—Railroad buidings and railroad 
a a reas aby 

2—Highway work and all other 
PUMODs bb. . cbs sos did 


3—All other buildings 
4—Railroad track work.. 
5—Street railways........ 
6—Automotive vehicles. . . 
7—Railroad cars and locomotives. . 
8—Oil, gas and water requirements 
9—Mining and Lumbering.... 
10—Agricultural equipment. 
11—Metal containers... 
12—Shipbuilding...... 
13—Machinery and hand 
14—Exports. : 
15—Jobbers and Werchsien. 
16—All other 


Totals 


tools... . 


requirements. . 


PUA ee 


in Gross Tons of Finished Steel Output ig 


Compiled from reports of Companies Controlling 98, 


Heavy Light 
rails rails 

71 13 

9 8 

3,638 900 
2,291,347 1,989 
50,426 34 
pee 7 

52 a 

2,485 1,783 
21,177 106,992 
599 166 

593 1,018 
151,364 5,612 
21,247 9,563 
15,594 4,546 
2,558,602 132,635 
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STC 


product tonnage handled consisted of 
wire nails and other manufactures 


of wire. 


Railroad track work, consisting al- 
most entirely of heavy steel rails and 
was the fourth largest 
taking 3,271,299 
Rails accounted for 2,291,347 
with angle bars, 
steel ties and other track accessories 
furnishing 858,198 tons toward the 


angle bars, 
consuming group, 
tons. 
tons of that total, 


total. 
The United States Steel 
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Corp. 
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AO 


Angle bars, 
steel ties and 
other track 

accessories 


932,838 


VOUNUCEH SAUNA EAA EA AAA 


Plates 


82,431 


30,233 
580,881 
15,008 
2,931 
158,745 
664,630 
530,698 
16,215 
33,788 
15,290 
135,548 
190,358 
172,247 
136,590 
124,863 


2 2,890, 456 
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the past year adopted a new 
of finished steel consumption tabula- 


Structural 3-inch, 


shapes 


~~ 
~ 
oo 
_ 
ww 
\o 
an 


201,821 
216,212 
137,361 


2, 987, 7,617 


VTA tL 


form 


tion, and IRON TRADE REVIEW has com- 


listings being: 


piled data for the entire 
on this new basis, the tables for which 
are presented here. 
gations of ultimate consuming lines 
were made in this tabulation, the new 
Fabricators and build- 
ing contractors, building hardware and 
trim companies, boiler and tank man- 


Further 


industry 


segre- 


ufacturers, bolt, nut and rivet makers, 


in 


Hitt 
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electrical manufacturers, concrete re- 


Bars and 


shapes under 
except- 
ing concrete 


bars 
110,550 


16,958 
536,447 
56,486 
26,049 
,315,594 
433,540 
78,366 
38,587 
579,414 
4,319 
33,300 
389,949 
133,982 
454,374 
460,565 


~ 4,668,480 
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Concrete 


bars 


13,226 


115,313 
291,109 


™“s 
te 
av 


990 
39,915 


461,278 


DU 


inforcing companies, 
and formed metal manufacturers and 
furniture and stove makers. 

Of the new listings in the Steel 
corporation tabulation, fabricators and 
took 3,108,121 
tons or 11.04 per cent of the total, 
building hardware 
panies 201,582 tons or 0.72 per cent, 
boiler and tank manufacturers 586,- 
770 tons or 2.09 per cent, bolt, nut 


building 


and 


contractors 


rivet makers 


Hoops, 
bands, and 


cotton ties 





and trim 
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Black plates 
fot tinning 





com- 


499,268 tons or 


1.78 per cent and electrical manufac- 































2,629 
46,274 22,715 
168 
91 a 
321,294 33,433 | 
10,683 _ 
13,736 61,130 
5,953 _— 
26,279 313 — 
65,819 1,205,463 | 
210 : 
16,687 ta 
17,934 269,295 
41,262 54,709 
79,254 64,835 
648,273 1,711,893 
ALU TE 
forgers, pressed j 
3 
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1 gempene, 





suit wim 


Biscribution in Gross Tons of Hitieked Steel Output | it 


1—-Railroads (cars and locomotives) 
2—Railroads (bldgs. and bridges) 
3—Railroads (track work) 
4—Fabricators and bldg. contractors 
5—Bldg. hardware and trim companies 
6—Auto and part Mfrs..... : 
7—Oil, gas and water companies 
8—Mining and lumbering companies 
9—Agricultural Mfrs. and distributors 
10—Container Makers............. 
11—Shipbuilding.................. 
12—Boiler and tank Mfrs...... 
13—Machinery and tool makers.. 
14—Bolt, nut and rivet makers. . 
15—Electrical Mfrs............... 
16—Concrete reinforcing companies 
17—Forgers..... 
18—Pressed and hemed. ital Mfrs. 
19—Furniture and stove makers. 
20—Jobbers and Warehouses 
21—Exports... 
22— Miscellaneous 


Totals... 
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Angle bars, 
steel ties and 
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Compiled from reports of Companies Controlling 98. ° 
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01 Per Cent of Ingot Capacity in the United States 


All other black 























cent. 

Concrete reinforcing companies con- 
sumed 392,100 tons or 1.40 per cent, 
forgers 121,272 tons or 0.44 per cent. 

Pressed and formed metal manufac- 
turers took 237,775 tons or 0.85 
per cent and furniture and_ stove 
makers 236,928 tons also 0.85 per cent 
of the total. 

The bulk of furniture and_ stove 
consumption was furnished by black 
sheets with a total of 139,540 tons. 








TT 
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in the manufacture of boilers and 
tanks. These fabricators also used 
50,528 tons of structural shapes and 
21,149 tons of bars. 

Building hardware and trim manu- 
facture required a total of 48,938 tons 
of bars, 15,621 tons of hoops and 
bands, 27,785 tons of black plate and 
sheets and 11,357 tons of galvanized 
sheets. 

A decline in the quantity of semi- 
finished steel materials shipped by 


01 Per Cent of Ingot Capacity in the United States 
Adopted by United States Steel Corp. 


All other black 
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plate an i , imag Wy é _All other Grand Totals, Per cent of Total 
sheets, except- Galvanized Tubing Wire Strip finished steel ll finished 
ing galvanized sheets and pipe products steel products products 1927 1926 
aie’ Railroad buildings and railroad—1l 
23,794 4,423 773 41,311 1,000 35,590 471,163 1.67 2.98 ax Ss ss eee ridges 
Highway work and all other—2 
58,111 2,572 113 17,508 15,540 67 291,081 1.03 lee eh) sb oe as Cea 4 eee bridges 
324,218 156,199 165,109 100,018 137,922 48,782 4,195,872 14.88 Wess Ske All other buildings—3 
Sat, eee ths ss 289 32,973 14,075 3,271,299 11.61 Rite. yaores ee Railroad track work—4 
86 eet 1,554 3,308 rt oe 41,143 140,146 0.49 O58: flee Street railways—5 
1,103,950 5,886 58,960 131,643 477,437 122,840 3,759,352 13.33 1S Oe ses eeveeenes Automotive vehicles—6 
154,976 50,125 54,269 17,128 2,748 235,756 1,858,458 6.60 |. 7.59  ...Railroad cars and locomotives—7 
100,051 23,911 1,599,994 21,513 380 24,076 2,508,156 8.92 9.29 Oil, gas and water requirements—8 
15,912 2,531 4,525 20 2 oe ae 11,552 276,170 0.98 O80 :3. {ea Mining and Lumbering—9 
44,961 32,795 3,211 450,700 14,961 21,710 1,219,092 4.33 aan) eteece Agricultural equipment—10 
124,043 8,370 8,834 29,529 ise os eee 1,475,392 5.24 9. Ri cg See See Metal containers—I11 
6,895 20 3,573 2,933 108 9,812 227,982 0.81 O.65- ccc ee eee ee Shipbuilding—12 
10,607 ae 26,381 26,609 9,697 36,487 787,060 2.79 2.65 ....Machinery and hand tools—13 
96,567 118,276 182,477 117,597 871 28,441 1,520,349 5.39 S28. odaneeecae ane Exports—l14 
328,980 271,983 1,159,682 693,660 63,451 70,083 3,575,093 12.69 Ae at Re: Jobbers and Warehouses—15 
529,545 182,238 135,177 533,509 203,520 122,271 2,605,522 9.24 ii? °° eee All other requirements—16 
2,922,696 859,329 3,404,921 2,240,347 940,137 822,685 28,182,187 100.00 WO S0Os ii ss eee eee eee Totals 
Py LIL ULLAL ce HUALUSDOT EER EAA ON LENE HUTA UUDOAL NNUAL ELENA OAL VAUUANEUDUTUUAQAUESUUIAEUHAELESOETEDOSHT TREAT OAL LAUUAETAEATEL LUPE CEUSA UES EU URED LEGO OUEST SAAS NEN 
turers 243,327 tons or about 0.87 per Plates furnished 453,086 tons mills to other companies for further 


fabrication was noted during 1927. 
The only product to register a gain 
was sheet and tin plate bars, of which 
1,177,162 tons was shipped in 1927, 
as compared with 1,078,304 tons in 
1926. Following are further com- 
parisons of semifinished steel ship- 
ments: 


Product 1927 1926 
Billets and slabs 1,151,089 1,252,255 
Sheet and tin bars 1,177,162 1,078,304 
WEARS FOUS © ccccnsescerantinies _ 470,002 613,812 
UNE ec svcenaestcantpiadincabigeaillans 466,219 608,031 
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+ plate and All other Grand Totals, 
sheets, except- Galvanized Tubing Wire Strip finished steel all finished Per cent of Total 
ing galvanized sheets and pipe products steel products products 
sheets 
152,498 50,125 64,269 14,354 2,748 244,285 1,720,880 6.12 Railroads (cars and locomotives)— 1 
23,794 4,423 1,494 22,835 1,000 35,657 486,223 1.73 Railroads (bldgs. and bridges)— 2 
ee ae 1,235 32,973 5,000 46,686 3,340,484 LEO eae Railroads (track work)— 3 
92,815 108,914 50,412 66,087 31,218 48,701 3,108,121 11.04 Fabricators and bldg. contractors— 4 
27,785 11,357 228 28,451 45,972 12 201,582 0.72 Bldg. hardware and trimcompanies— 5 
1,053,160 5,886 49,455 129,673 454,437 122,840 3,621,582 12:89 ° Soe ieee Auto and part Mfrs.— 6 
80,538 21,345 1,591,994 21,513 380 24,076 2,127,702 7.47 Oil, gas and water companies— 7 
7,912 2,531 4,600 19,408 11,552 206,733 0.74 Mining and lumbering companies— 8 
44,961 32,795 3,136 443,450 14,961 21,710 1,240,720 4.42 Agricultural Mfrs. and distributors— 9 
124,043 8,370 501 29,243 12.788 1,469,225 SS9e 8.92 2); : (eee Container Makers—10 
1,895 20 3,573 2,933 108 9,812 219,717 G98 ease. . Saeed eee Shipbuilding—1I1 
41,345 2,608 16,333 166 710 586,770 2.09 .....Boiler and tank Mfrs.—12 
10,607 ae 30,075 26,499 9 667 35,719 545,497 1.94 ..Machinery and tool makers—13 
35 234 89,919 26 1.732 499,268 1.78 Polt, nut and rivet makers—14 
105,752 1,769 74,254 1,441 16.415 58 243 327 0.87 ... Electrical Mfrs.—15 
1,901 Diteak 25 14 10,153 1,301 l 392 100 1.40 Concrete reinforcing companies—16 
sath s me 1,306 370 25 121,272 0.44 Pere rerr fe YY 
94,259 24,195 2,660 2,519 70,077 237.775 0.85 Pressed and formed metal Mfrs.—18 
139,540 10,470 13,737 27,384 15,037 236 928 0.85 Furniture and stove makers—19 
328,980 271,983 1,179,682 693,720 63,451 70,083 3 613.225 12.82 Jobbers and Warehouses—20 
96,567 118,276 182,477 117,597 846 28,441 1 444,283 § 46s 1 bene) 3 bate eee Exports—21 
493,645 184,262 123,747 460,019 194,675 120,585 2,451,118 8.83 ....Miscellaneous—22 
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Proportion of Bookings to 
Capacity Declining 


By William J. Corbett 


TEEL castings are manufac- 
os tured in the United States by 

293 individual plants, which are 
operated by 267 companies. The 
total practical capacity is 198,863 net 
tons of good castings per month, or 
2,386,356 per year. 

Approximately 9 per cent of this 
total represents the steel foundry 
capacity of companies that manufac- 
ture steel castings exclusively for 
their own use as distinguished from 
those that sell their products to the 
consuming industries. In addition 
there are other companies operating 
steel foundries all of whose cast- 
ings are not sold direct to con- 
sumers. Companies engaged in the 
manufacture of heavy machinery 
and also some of the large steel 
mills manufacture steel castings for 
their own use. However, the capacity 
of the steel foundries operated in 
this manner as separate departments 
of these large corporations, is some- 
times greater than necessary for the 
manufacture of castings for their 
own use, and consequently the sur- 
plus foundry capacity is used to 
make steel castings sold in the open 
market in competition with found- 
ries specializing only in the man- 
ufacture of steel castings. 

The curves in Fig. 1 were 
structed from data published 
nually by the American [Iron and 
Steel institute. No data for the year 
1927 are yet available, but it can be 
estimated that the total production 
of steel castings last year was below 
that in 1926. This diagram shows the 
history of the production of steel 
castings since 1910. 

The curve of annual total produc- 
tion of steel castings clearly indi- 
cates a marked increase in the use 
of steel castings. The average in- 


con- 
an- 


The author is secretary-manager, Steel 
Founders’ Society of America, 511 Magee build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. 
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Output of Steel Castings Grows, 
But Capacity Outdistances Demand | 
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the United States. 
acid open-hearth, 


“ig. 1—The upper curve shows total annual production 
The others show production 
converter, 


of steel castings in 
of basic and 


electric, crucible and 


miscellaneous steel castings as indicated 


crease is about 50 per cent since 
1910. 

Despite this rapid growth in the 
consumption of steel castings, the ca- 
pacity of the industry has increased 
even more rapidly. Existing facili- 
ties for producing steel castings have 
been made more effective and this 
condition along with the new steel 






foundry capacity created during and 
since the war, have caused the total 
steel foundry capacity of the coun- 
try to be much in excess of the total 
amount of steel castings the indus- 
tries of the country consume. There- 
fore, further increase in steel foundry 
capacity would be economically un- 
(Concluded on Page 60) 
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The Business Trend 
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Blast Furnace Business Dial 


The Dial rep- 
resents the Blast 
Furnaee Index of 
Business which is 
based upon a 40- 
year record of 
furnace activity. 
It is regarded as 
an indicator of 
general industrial 
operations in the 
country. 





When 60 per 
cent of all the 
country’s fur- 
naces are in blast 
business  condi- 
tions are normal. 
The hands on the 
Dial represent 
the monthly av- 
erage for -1926 
and 11 months 
average for 1927. 
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Computed From Iron Trane Review, January, 1896, to Date 
January February March April May June July August Sept Oct Nov Dec. Average 
1927 oe Sean ee 2 Wa Sea" as |} See i? - 7 #54.4 
1926 $8.5 58.5 62.4 63.0 60.9 59.1 58.4 57.8 58.2 58.5 58.0 55.0 59.0 
1925 61.0 62.3 60.0 54.0 48.5 47.9 47.5 49.2 51.6 54.1 $7.2 $9.5 54.4 
1924 60.0 63.6 65.6 $7.1 45.7 38.6 5.5 CS- 3 “as oY . Bs ee 
1923 61.1 65.6 69.6 73.4 76.0 76.0 71.5 64.5 60.7 58.6 55.2 55.2 65.6 
1922 29.6 32.4 16.1 37.5 41.0 14.7 39.8 33.5 44.2 51.0 56.4 a 
1921 42.1 6 ie ae es ee ee | 
1920 65.8 70.5 72.8 64.2 68.6 69.8 66.9 70.4 72.9 66.7 58.7 46.5 66.1 
1919 75.9 71.5 64.2 49.7 45.5 46.0 55.2 61.4 37.7 49.9 58.2 60.5 56.3 
1918 67.6 73.4 77.1 80.4 82.4 80.8 83.4 84.6 83.0 83.4 82.4 80.7 79.1 
1917 73.5 75.1 78.1 78.3 79.9 81.2 81.8 82.8 79.3 81.8 79.1 73.8 78.7 
1916 72.4 74.3 74.7 75.8 75.8 6.7 75.5 73.8 77.9 78.4 76.6 73.2 76.4 
1915 39.3 42.6 45.2 16.9 49.3 52.6 $5.7 58.5 63.3 65.7 67.8 70.2 54.7 
1914 47.0 $1.7 54.8 $0.2 46.9 45.7 44.3 44.3 42.7 38.4 35.7 36.7 44.9 
1913 70.1 72.2 65.6 70.7 67.8 67.1 62.6 61.4 60.6 57.3 53.1 45.1 62.9 
1912 54.0 55.7 56.4 56.9 57.3 57.1 58.1 60.2 62.6 66.4 68.2 68.7 60.1 
1911 50.0 53.8 56.2 52.4 49.0 48.1 416 48.6 51.0 50.9 50.9 51.0 50.7 
1910 74.6 74.6 74.4 69.5 66.7 64.5 60.5 57.8 55.7 54.7 51.9 45.9 62.5 
1909 57.6 $7.3 56.3 55.1 $8.1 58.8 63.0 67.6 71.9 74.8 75.3 75.4 64.2 
1908 34.9 37.3 38.7 36.6 36.7 39.0 41.8 45.4 47.4 50.0 52.8 43.8 43.0 
1907 82.7 82.2 80.6 86.7 84.2 87.0 84.8 82.9 82.6 78.2 56.7 38.7 772 
1906 78.4 79.8 79.0 78.4 78.4 76.9 76.8 78.3 80.9 81.7 ‘3.2 84.2 79.6 
1905 69.7 70.5 74.8 78.6 75.9 72.1 71.3 71.5 730.7 73.9 76.6 75.8 73.6 
1904 iy ae 57.2 61.8 64.2 $9.5 52.5 45.7 51.0 §2.8 53.6 59.3 64.6 56.2 
1903 23 3 84.3 84.4 84? 84.0 79.0 76.2 76.2 A g 60.4 $1.8 43.7 73.3 
1902 72.6 76.7 76.1 78.1 79.4 79.3 78.9 re APY A 81.0 76.2 74.2 78.6 79.0 
1901 62.2 66.3 68.9 69.9 72.4 ta. 9 70.7 V3.2 72.8 68.4 72.7 73.3 70.2 
1900 78.8 82.8 82.8 82.6 83.6 82.9 78.7 64.5 60.6 56.0 52.6 55.1 LL Pe 
1899 60.0 59.4 58. 3 62.1 65 67.0 vaue 73.7 74.1 77.5 79.0 80.8 69.0 i 
1898 ee SS ee ee! a, a ee eo se Ss . 
1897. 37.1 37.4 38.9 38.8 37.2 37.0 16.3 36.3 40.2 44.9 48.2 50.3 40.7 « 
1896 es sane 70.0 64.4 60.8 61 61.2 59.0 58.0 $0.3 41.1 3§.2 31.5 35.1 $2.3 e 
*Eleven months average. 
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Pig Iron Production Declines 7 Per Cent Below That of 1926 


PTC RLELL ELLER EL 


CCORDING 

liminary estimates 
the total production of 
pig iron in 1927 was 36,- 
511,000 tons. This was 7 
per cent below the out- 
put for the preceding 
year. The peak month 
of production came in 
April with a daily aver- 
age of 114,146 tons. By 
the November the daily 
average had declined to 
88,728 tons or a drop of 
23 per cent compared 
with the peak month. 
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STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 


Daily Average 


by Months 
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URING the last year 

there was a continu- 
ation of the decline of 
iron and steel prices 
which was manifest in 
both 1925 and 1926. At 
its lowest ebb IRCN 
TRADE REVIEW’s compos- 
ite market index 
dropped to the lowest 
level since 1921. Unlike 
1926 there was no re- 
covery in the autumn 
and by December the 
index had fallen to 38 
per cent over 1918. 


Iron and Steel Price Average Declines to Lowest Ebb in Years 


Output Down 28 Per Cent From Spring Peak to November 


MU 


URING 1927 the out- 

put of steel ingots and 
castings totaled 44,214,- 
000 tons. This compared 
with a total of 48,294,- 
000 tons in 1926 and 45,- 
394,000 tons in 1925. In 
the March the daily av- 
erage output of 166,633 
tons reached a new peak 


for all time. By Novem- 
ber the rate of output 
had dropped to 119,299 


tons or a decline of 2% 
per cent from the peak. 
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Doilars Per Ton 


Dollars Per Ton 
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STEEL PRICE INDEX 


IRON TRADE REVIEW Composite of 
14 Iron and Steel Products 


sol_Jan. Feb. Mar. | Apr. May | June | July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. |... 
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Imports of Iron and Steel Products Decline Sharply in 192 
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Railroad Buying of Cars at Lowest Level Since 1921 
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HU UML 


HE outstanding fea- 

ture of the iron and 
steel foreign trade in 
1927 was the decline of 
pig iron imports. For the 
first ten months of the 
year pig iron wtmports 
were 102,627 tons against 
413,430 tons in the like 
period of 1926. During 
the year there was an 
increase in exports of all 
iron and products 
of 4 per cent and a de- 
of of 34 


cent. 


steel 


cline imports 


per 


Recession 








Cars in Thousands 
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201 Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 20 
URCHASES of | | | 
freight cars during 18 - 18 
1927 were at the lowest 
ebb since 1921. Aggre- 16) | FREIGHT CAR AWARDS t 16 
gate awards for new \ : Compiled By Iron Trade Review | 
cars for the first 11 i? 
months of the year Copyright 1928 
amounted to 45,145 com- ae A of ee a | | RON-FRADE ” 
pared with 54,425 in the 10 \ CLEVELAND ho 
like period of 1926. De- ‘ 
cember brought a large 8 | As 
inflow of inquiries and an A 
increase of buying short- 6 |_ 6 
ly was forecast. This v4 
was in accordance with 4 | Ja 4 
the seasonal tendency. 
2h 2 
—— 
Coal Production Declines Due Partly to Bituminous Strike 
Million Tons Million Tons | 
ani Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. | 69 
4 | | | y RODUCTION of bi- 
| 4 ~ tuminous coal in 1927 
a | : BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION | ff 155 was retarded by _ the 
_ Compiled by United States Geological Survey 4 strike in the union fields 
, \ | wae ge and by slackened de- 
50 yy | } ES | ae | # { {50 mand. Because of the 
\ | | 1926 heavy output during the 
_ as | wit | early months the out- 
45 T 7 eas ees Ps 15 | put for the year was 
Pa | | less than 9 per cent 
Y } a wine o below that of 1926) It 
” a= 11927, f ~ | was 20 per cent greater 
| | than the total for the 
* a + - strike year of 1922. In 
| | December, .however, pro- 
wn | | duction of a was 33 
20 sal 30 per cent below one year 
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Loadings of Revenue Freight During 1927 Drop by 2 Per Cent 


TTR Peo 


MUOUUUAUNTHH PEO EUAN 


LACKENED 

ments of coal and 
restricted industrial ac- 
tivities brought about a 
decline in railroad traf- 
fic in 1927. During the 
first part of the year 
the traffic volume ex- 
ceeded the corresponding 
period of 1926. In suc- 
ceeding months however 
there was a spread in 
favor of 1926. The to- 
tal traffic movement for 
1927 fell about 2 per 
cent below that of 1926. 


move- 
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Roads Have Large Surplus of Idle Cars, Due to Less Traffic 
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EEDS of transporta- 

tion in the country in 
1927 put no important 
strain upon the facilities 
of the railroads. As 
shown by the accom- 
panying graph the large 
volumes of traffic dur- 
ing the early part of 
the year were easily 
handled and with a mar- 
gin of idle cars. The 
peak traffic of autumn 
also was passed without a 
semblance of a shortage 
of cars. 
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Automobile Production Drops About 25 Per Cent Below 1926 


HE production of au- 

tomobiles and _ trucks 
in the United States and 
Canada in 1927 approxi- 
mated 3,500,000. During 
the first 11 months the 
output totaled 3,382,000 
cars and trucks. The de- 
cline of 20 per cent in 
output from the 4,424,- 
000 cars and trucks pro- 
duced in 1926 was chief- 
ly due to the suspension 
of production for many 
months by the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. 
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Bee 
Cari Toad | and easy money 
were underlying factors 
of strength in business 
and the security market 
during 1927. The abun- 
dance of credit is shown 
by the fact that there 
was no important lifting 
of rates despite the ris- 
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| 
| 
3 — | ae | 43 ing number of business 
| | | | failures during the year. 
| An important develop- 
| ment has been the re- 
2} CREDIT SITUATION | | 4a | cent increase of exports 
| 4-6 Months Commercial Loan Rates (N. Y.) | in gold. 
| 
1 | | i | 
Security Prices Make New Highs in Great Bull Movement 
Dollars Dollars 
250|Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. jo. 
HE year 1927 may be SECURITY MARKET 
characterized as a pe- Monthly Average of 25 Industrial Stocks = ” 
riod of rising security sine | New Vouk Times Complintion a 
prices. While there were | | | | tt | . 
occasional irregularities | | 
the onward sweep of the | 
bull movement buoyed up 200 | | | | | | 00 
by the tremendous reser- | 1927 | | | 
voir of easy money con- | | 
tinued through the year. | | ar a | 
By the close of the year 175 me \ 4 IRONTRADE | | eee: Meee ge 75 
the average of 25 in- ee Te, ot 
; | CLEVELAND oo =~ 
dustrial stocks had 1926 oe See 
touched new high levels \ of 
for all time. No bear 150 } } [ae 7 en Oe 150 
| 
market was in sight. “we a 8 | | | 
| | | | 
} j | 
| | | 
125 | L | | | | li2s 




















Wholesale Commodity Prices Turn Upward, Bradstreet’s Shows 


7 aoe : Dallas 
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NE of the most im- 
portant developments 
Boe | in the economic situa- 
XX tion of 1927 was the up- 
XN ward turn of wholesale 


* ; commodity prices. Brad- © 
Pe Gans | itn aaesd BRADSTREET’S INDEX 13.5 street’s index reached its © 
. Monthly Average of Wholesale ie” mat lowest point in July. By © 
Commodity Prices December the index had 
advanced 9 per cent and 
it was more than 5 per 
cent over the correspond- 
ing period of twelve 
months before. Higher 
farm product prices 
helped the_ rise. 
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UILDING — construc- 

tion as reported in 
37 northeastern states by 
the F. W. Dodge Corp. 
fell somewhat below the 
total for 1926. Contract 
awards for eleven months 
amounted to 787,200,000 
square feet against 819,- 
100,000 square feet in 
the like period of 1926. 
The decline was _ less 
than 4 per cent, and the 
large scale construction 
activities has been one 
of the strong factors. 
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Detroit Employment Curve Begins Gain, as Ford Starts 


MPLOYMENT in the 

Detroit district con- 
tinued well below the 
level of the correspond- 
ing period of 1926 till 
the last few weeks of 
the year. In 1926 over- 
production caused sharp 
curtailment of motor car 











































































































| | 200 plants in December. This 
year there was under- 
DETROIT EMPLOYMENT production of automobiles 
Weekly Report From Employers Association a. a 150 due to Ford’s inactivity. 
From Firms Employing Thirds of the Working \ In the third week of 
| , Force of the Detroit ——— December Detroit em- 
| — Copyright 1928 2 Swe Sees MEN Sem Wate. BAP ov eee 100 ployment was _ 86,000 
| IRON" RAD over one year ago. 
| __ CLEVELAND | | 
PEi att tire tt ttt ttt tt ett ttt tt tt SO " I 
Cost of Building Down as Materials Decline; Wages High 
Per Cent ; Per Cent 
225| Jan. Feb, | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Des, laae 
N DECEMBER the cost 220 220 | 
of building was near- 
ly 11 points lower than 215 COST OF BUILDING nag | 
. ‘ Index of All Costs 
it had been 12 months 210 Compiled By Federal Reserve Bank New York | | 210 | 
before. The reduction in 1913 Average Taken As 100 
cost was entirely due to a | ae 
lower material prices. 
These had fallen nearly 200 200 
20 points in the past 
‘ 1926 tae: 
year. Meanwhile wages 195m nila eae ee eel eam Se ei9s | 
of building labor have tei ‘ 
steadily advanced to the we tT ee 
highest peak for all time. - I RE ES esas vs aa 
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Exports of American Merchandise Greater; Imports Less 



























































































































PERLE Re 
TF cost of living has 

been running consist- 
ently below the corre- 
sponding months of 1926 
throughout 1927. Dur- 
ing the year there have 
been declines in rent, in 
clothing prices and in 
fuel costs. Retail food 
prices have been fairly 
firm. At the end of the 
year the cost of living 
stood 65 per cent above 
the 1914 level compared 
with 68 per cent above 
1914 in November, 1926. 
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Living Costs Held Below Levels of Preceding Year in 192 
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pe SPURTE of merchan- 
dise from the United 
States for the first 11 
months of 1927 amounted 
to $4,457,762,000. This 
compared with $4,343,- 
291,000 in the corre- 
sponding period one year 
ago. Imports totaled 
$3,854,025,000 against 
$4,071,426,000 in the cor- 
responding period of 
1926. Excess of exports 
of $603,000,000 compared 
with $269,217,000 for the 
same period of 1926. 
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Employment in Manufacturing Enterprises Off in 
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1927 


HE recession in gen- 
eral industrial activ- 
ities was accompanied by 
an inevitable contraction 
of employment. During § 
all months of the year © 


the general index of pay- ~ 


manufacturing © 
industries, computed by 
the Bureau of Labor, 
shows a small decline be § 
low that of 1926. In Oe 
tober, the latest month 


rolls in 


available, the index stood 


at 87.5 per cent of the 
1923 level. 
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Industry Continues Steady Building; 


Keeps Pace Set by Preceding Year 










was noticeably slowed in the lat- 

ter half, industrial building held 
its average in 1927 to an unexpected 
degree. While there was a decline 
from 1926 it was slight and the two 
years ran close in the number of 
projects awarded, with averages of 
about 380 each month. Since the 
two boom years, 1919 and 1920, when 
unusual industrial building records 
were made, awards in no other year 
have exceeded the totals of 1926 or 
1927. 

An upward trend started in 1924 
and continued in a steadily mounting 
curve through the two succeeding 
years. In 1927 this rising curve flat- 
tened and dipped slightly, although 
the record for the two years is fairly 
level. The record of industrial con- 
struction in its steady growth speaks 
well for its stability in the face of 
the general slackening of business in 
the latter part of the year just 
closed. 

January and February of 1927 
dipped sharply from the average line 


ik A year when business generally 
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Recession in Power 
Plants, Oil and 
Metal Works 
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of the later months of 1926, com- 
ing back strongly in March and mak- 
ing the year’s high point in March. 
Indication then was for a record year, 
as the high point usually comes 
later. The spurt failed to hold and 
in April the number of projects 
dropped back to a level that remained 
fairly constant until the end of the 
year. 

An interesting feature of the record 
of 1927 is that while the peak of the 
year expressed in square feet of build- 
ing area in awards came in April, 
the largest number of awards came 
in October. Awards in April num- 


bered 426, for buildings to contain 
8,798,700 square feet of floors. In 
October the number of _ projects 
awarded increased to 447, while the 
square feet of floor space fell to 
4,750,200, slightly more than half the 
April space. November was only a 
shade behind the preceding month in 
number and area. 

The total range in 1927 was greater 
than in 1926, the high mark in April 
being slightly above the high of July, 
1926, while the lowest mark in 1927, 
in January, was a little below the 
low February record in 1926. In 
fact, April, 1927, made the highest 
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Miscellaneous and unspecified 
Fo0d products ..........ccccccscscccoveees 
Textile, cordage, Ct.  ..........scccss 
Rubber working 





Mining, quarrying, etc. 
Leather working ....... 
Paper and pulp mills 
Printing and binding 
Woodworking 





Data Supplied by F. W. Dodge Corp. 





Building Contemplated in 1926 and 1927 


Figures for 1927 Include Period Jan. 1 to Dec. 1 


EUR AE iE Ce a a 





Oil, mills, refineries ce Ree Rae ae 
Central heating and power plants .................. 
Chemicals, paints, C0. .......rcccccccserssevssesesssecees 






1927 1926 1927 1926 
ae 907 1,143 $79,737,200 $160,896,600 
1,312 1,433 64,150,500 66,688,300 
1,095 1,110 64,252,600 58,070,200 
303 443 13,762,500 16,401,000 
40 46 1,819,500 2,742,600 
evee 29 103 7,142,200 12,378,800 
247 337 182,002,800 142,837,100 
aes 196 205 17,151,500 21,420,900 
820 339 42,317,200 48,121,800 
61 6 1,950,100 ,363,000 
87 109 11,465,500 9,462,000 
167 200 10,656,100 24,377,200 
este 265 297 8,911,600 16,346,800 
5,029 5,827 $505,319,300 $583,106,300 


No. of Projects Cost of Construction 











monthly average since August 1922. 

In the intervening years many 
months made much lower levels than 
the lowest in 1927. The average 
monthly figures were unusually steady 
the past year, showing minimum de- 
cline from the average level and only 
one marked peak. 


Decline Was in Spots 


Had it not been for severe con- 
traction in building operations by 
three major divisions of industry the 
past year would have made a much 
better showing. Metalworking, cen- 
tral heating and power and oil and 
refining plants showed a recession of 
such degree as to affect the record 
materially. 

Of a total loss of $232,130,600 in 
valuation of awards, $201,104,100 is 
accounted for by these three divisions. 
The metalworking industry dropped 
from $154,522,500 in 1926 to $96,807,- 
500 in 1927. Power and central heat- 
ing plants dropped from $201,726,300 
to $72,523,500 and oil and refinery 
projects from $18,397,800 to $4,221,500. 
The decline was in number of proj- 
ects as well as in average value, but 
most marked in the latter. Metal- 
working plants were awarded to the 
number of 774, compared with 984 the 
preceding year. The average value 
of these awards was $125,000 com- 
pared with $157,000 in 1926. In pow- 


er and heating plants awards fell 
from 240 to 219, but the average value 
declined sharply from $840,000 to 
$330,000. In oil total awards dropped 
from 87 to 29 and average value 
from $211,000 to $145,000. 

A comparison of the first 11 months 
of 1927 as to number of projects and 
floor space, with monthly averages 
from 1919 is given in the following 
table: 


Year and month 
Monthly No. of Square 
projects feet 
63 12,772,000 
10,652,000 
2,981,000 
5,463,000 
5,184,000 
3,396,000 
4,893,000 
5,655,300 





1927 
January 
February 


3,191,100 
3,792,600 
5,343,300 
8,798,700 
5,641,700 
4,857,600 
4,836,200 
5,352,300 
4,367,000 
4,750,200 
4,370,200 





October FORT 447 
November 


OES PERTENECE 55,300,900 

The shrinkage in average value 
apparently came late in the year, as 
the record by months shows the av- 
erage value of all awards was much 
higher in the first half. It may be 
said that the average value of metal- 
working plants remained materially 
higher than other years, except 1926, 


in spite of its sharp drop from that 
year. In 1925 the average value of 
that class of awards was $86,658, 
about half that of 1926. The decline 
of the past year is only part way back 
to that level. 

Much work in recent months has 
consisted of building to provide better 
arrangement of plant and process. 
This naturally would not be as costly 
as original construction and perhaps 
has had a marked effect in bringing 
down figures in this field. 

A spread always is met in con- 
struction contemplated and that ac- 
tually awarded and built. In the 
figures reported by the F. W. Dodge 
Corp., New York, on which these sta- 
tistics are based, the divergence be- 
tween contemplated and awarded 
projects was 814 in 1927 and 1206 in 
1926. Apparently projects were not 
outlined as freely last year as in the 
preceding twelve months and more of 
those actually contemplated were car- 
ried through. This is indicated by the 
fact that the difference between con- 
templated and awarded jobs was 1206 
in 1926 and 814 in 1927. On the other 
hand the value of awards in 1926 
was $9,118,800 greater than that of 
the contemplated projects, indicating 
an increase in cost of materials above 
estimates or that projects were en- 
larged between their inception and 
completion. In 1927 the reverse was 
true. Awards fell short of contem- 
plated value by $145,124,800. The only 
deduction from this condition is that 
builders completed their projects on 
a smaller scale than they had planned, 
tempering their enlargements to the 
receding status of general business. 
The evidence of these figures is that 
smaller construction went ahead bet- 
ter than the larger. 


Automotive Activity Was Less 


It is not clear what influence the 
quieter condition of the automotive 
field has wielded. Probably the fact 
that production of automobiles and 
trucks was less than the preceding 
year restricted some building pro- 
grams. This would be true among 


PONTIAC PLANT OF OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., PONTIAC, MICH., UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
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manufacturers of ears and also among 
makers of accessories and parts. Gar- 
age and machine shops also probably 
were built in less volume. 

Costs of building material varied 
little from the preceding year but 
such variation as did appear was 
downward. As a whole, costs were 
altered little, though some advan- 
tage accrued to the builder in the 
general and gradual downward move- 
ment of markets. In some materials 
lessened prices through the middle 
of the year were somewhat balanced 
by a partial advance late in the 
year. 

Labor conditio.; have been excel- 
lent and strikes have been few and 
small, making little interference with 
construction. Recent developments in 
arbitration and continuation of work 
while jurisdictional disputes are be- 
ing settled has made for more con- 
tinuous work, to the gain of the build- 
er and the worker. Wages have been 
good and dissatisfaction has _ been 
relatively slight. Efforts to build 
more steadily through the colder 
months have resulted in less lost 
time by workers than formerly and 
this has contributed to better con- 
tentment. The longer building sea- 
son has had the effect also of ex- 
tending the active season for ma- 
terial suppliers, lessening peak de- 
mands and giving greater activity 
in the quieter season. 


New Sections Come Out 


A feature of the construction field 
in 1927 was announcement by Car- 
negie Steel Co. and the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. of several new _ sections. 
Dimensions of these exceed former 
beams and give advantages not previ- 
ously obtained in rolled steel but 
inherent in fabricated members. 

With construction keeping to a rela- 
tive level for seven months of the 
past year, in spite of influences tend- 
ing to lessen activity, it seems likely 
that the opening year will see a re- 
bound, in keeping with activity in 
general business. Every indication 


is for renewed construction that in- 








Construction Awarded in 1926 and 1927 


Figures for 1927 Include Period from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1 



































Data supplied by F. W. Dodge Corp. 





No. of Projects. Cost of Construction 

1927 1926 1927 1926 
Metal working .... ‘ice 774 984 $96,807,500 $154,532,500 
Miscellaneous and unspecified «........c:ccssccssese 1,079 1,139 ,660,000 45,046,100 
OOd products o.....cccccesseese: 908 870 46,492,500 58,975,400 
Textile, cordage, etc. ......... 219 254 9,721,300 13,374,300 
Rubber working ........ 34 43 2,162,500 3,106,600 
Oil, mills, refineries 29 87 221 18,397,800 
Central heating and power plants... 219 240 72,523,500 201,726,300 
Chemicals, paints, etc. 179 170 14,027,000 ,810, 
Mining, quarrying, glass 279 276 35,456,700 31,771,400 
Leather working 52 50 1,855,100 6,750,000 
Paper and pulp mills .... 75 93 10,423,500 9,479,300 
Printing and binding ........ 158 168 12,754,600 16,313,600 
Woodworking .. 210 247 6,088,800 15,041,800 

4,215 4,621 $360,194,500 $592,325,100 











dustry may keep pace with progress. 
The record of the year _ indicates 
that much building was planned and 
deferred. That this will reappear in 
the coming months seems inevitable. 
Better business conditions should call 
for as much expansion as was planned 
a year ago, with added capacity 
needs. 

The outlook for recovery of the oil 
industry to a point requiring large 
plant facilities in addition to ex- 
isting capacity is not bright. Pro- 
duction remains in excess of con- 
sumption and storage is the prob- 
lem. This may give additional tank 
demand. 

Metalworking has been expanding 
tremendously but in the face of de- 
clining prices has not seen its way 
clear to add to its capacity as large- 
ly as in former years. An upward 
tendency in prices and tonnage at the 
close of the year gives promise for 
the new year and possibly this may 
cause resumption of activity to a 
degree requiring much new construc- 
tion. 

Public utilities built few giant 
plants in the past year, though the 
number of projects declined little. 
If demand has caught up with ex- 
isting large facilities other great 
plants will be necessary and some of 
these may become reality in 1928. 

In general industry the pause of 
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1927 augurs well for activity in 
1928, in view of general expectation 
of improved conditions. 


Sees Prospect Good for 
Electrical Industry 


Gerard Swope, president of the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., reviewing business conditions 
for 1927 and commenting on the out- 
look for 1928, says: 

“The electrical manufacturing busi- 
ness for 1927 has, on the whole, been 
satisfactory, and about the same in 
volume as 1926. Use of electric cur- 
rent in homes and factories has in- 
creased 7 per cent over 1926, and ex- 
cept 1921 has shown an increase each 
year since 1919, when the index was 
first prepared. Consumption in 1927 
was more than double what it was 
in 1919. This is becoming one of the 
best indices of general and indus- 
trial conditions in America. 

“The outlook for 1928, is on the 
whole, favorable. Economic condi- 
tions are sound and the satisfaction 
of the demand of 120,000,000 people 
should provide ample business activi- 
ties with the usual attendant improve- 
ment in the art. Earnings of labor 
have never been so high and with a 
continuance of good business their 
earnings should continue and em- 
ployment become steadier.” 
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Tungsten Is Sensitive 
to Automobile Slump 


By Charles Hardy 


ONSUMPTION of tungsten is 
C governed mainly by the good 

or bad business in +the high 
speed steel and tool steel industry. 
This industry in turn finds its great- 
est amount of business in the auto- 
motive trade, and this trade was very 
dull in 1927. Therefore, consumption 
suffered considerably. 


As it happened, the European mar- 
ket for tungsten also found itself 
overloaded with supplies and not a 
corresponding amount of business. 
The consequence was that during the 
year prices worked downwards and 
touched at times 12s, corresponding 
with a duty paid price at New York 
of $9.85 a short ton unit of tungsten. 
The automobile industry, which takes 


‘about 18 per cent of the total steel pro- 


duced in the United States in normal 
years, reduced its quota in 1927 to 
not more than 10 per cent, due on 
the one hand to the cessation of oper- 
ations by the Ford Motor Co., and on 
the other to the waiting attitude 
adopted by the other automobile man- 
ufacturers; a condition which has 
been reflected in the low percentage 


of operations in the steel industry 
as a whole. 
The unsatisfactory conditions in 


the market have reduced the imports 
of tungsten below the normal fig- 
ures, and with the resumption of bus- 
iness by Ford and the general an- 
ticipation of improved _ business 
abroad, tungsten prices have advanced 
until at the close of the year the for- 
eign pricé was 15s 3d, equivalent to 
the American duty paid price of 
$10.56, with buyers at these figures. 

Nine month statistics from the de- 
partment of commerce show imports 
of tungsten and alloys (tungsten con- 
tent) to have been 1,412,812 pounds 
in that period. Stocks remaining in 
warehouse Sept. 30, last, totaled 1,- 
791,225 pounds compared with 2,261,- 
984 pounds Dec. 31, 1926. 

Imports of tungsten ores and con- 
centrates in the first quarter of 1927 
totaled 852,566 pounds and in the 
second quarter 525,097 pounds. Im- 
ports of tungsten, ferrotungsten, 
tungsten powder, tungstic acid and 
other compounds of tungsten were 
417 pounds in the first quarter and 


The author is head of Charles Hardy Inc., 
New York. 


13,648 pounds in the second quarter. 

The domestic mines, operating in 
Colorado, California and Nevada, are 
reported to have produced in 1927 
not over 1200 tons. With the pros- 
pect of general business improving, 
the chances are that tungsten prices 
now being quoted will be maintained 
at least for the first half of 1928, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the 
Chinese situation is getting more diffi- 
cult to gage. 


Steel Castings Capacity 


Outdistances Demand 
(Concluded from Page 48) 


justified until there is a decided in- 
crease in the consumption of cast 
steel products. If the total produc- 


tion of steel castings in 1927 was 1- 
320,000 net tons (estimated), only 


diagram were taken from the publi- 
cations of the department of com- 
merce, and the trend as shown by 
the straight line was computed in the 
regular way. During the period of 
the war a great demand for steel 
castings led to an increase of facili- 
ties for producing them but at no time 
since the war have these facilities 
reached more than 74 percent utiliza- 
tion. Moreover, these production fa- 
cilities have been increasing since 
that time, thereby causing the per- 
centage of their utilization to grad- 
ually decrease, as shown by _ the 
straight line in Fig. 2. This has oc- 
curred in spite of the increase in 
consumption of steel castings shown 
in Fig. 1. Between 1920 and 1927 
steel castings consumption increased 
16 per cent, yet the percentage of 
the capacity used for this increased 
consumption decreased from 70 to 
less than 60 per cent. During the 
latter part of last year  consider- 
ably less than 50 per cent of the 
capacity of the steel casting indus- 
try was utilized. 


It is to be expected that the use 
of steel castings will continue to in- 
crease and perhaps at a greater rate 
than the rate of increase in popula- 
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about 55 per cent of the capacity of tion. However, it appears that in the 


the steel foundry industry was uti- 
lized. 

Fig. 2. shows the relation be- 
tween the capacity of the steel cast- 
ing industry to the demand for steel 
castings by the consuming industries. 
The statistics used for preparing this 


public interest further expansion in 
the facilities for manufacturing steel 
castings should be delayed until & 
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greater percentage of the present ca- ze 


pacity of the steel foundries can be 
utilized to meet the needs of con- 
sumers, 
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By-Product Coke Oven Expansion Is 
Feature of 1927 Construction 


EHABILITATION in the iron 
R steel industry in the 


United States during 1927 was 
on a low plane compared with con- 
struction programs executed annually 
for the past few years. Open-hearth 
furnaces starting their initial cam- 
paign during the year just closed, 
aggregated eight, which is the small- 
est number of steelmaking units built 
since 1923. Rolling mill construction 
for 1927 also failed to command a 
favorable position compared with an- 
nual building programs dating back 
to 1922. In this connection 57 mills 
adapted to the rolling of various steel 
commodities, were scheduled for the 
first time last year, compared with 113 
completed in 1926, 93 in 1925, 67 in 
1924, 171 in 1923 and 46 during the 
previous year. The year just closed 
was barren of new blast furnace con- 
struction. 

Extension in the by-product coke 
industry stamps 1927 as the best year 
since 1920. By-product coke ovens 
completed last year totaled 825. Ap- 
proximately 22 per cent or 202 of 
the ovens were constructed primarily 
to secure the gas and are classified 
as gas oven plants. The remaining 
by-product units shown in Table VII 
or 78 per cent of those fired last year 
for their first campaign were built by 
iron and steel producers. 


Two Units Scheduled 


Basic open-hearth furnaces under 
construction at the beginning of 1928 
totaled two and promised 110,000 tons 
annually to the steelmaking capacity 
of this country. Steelmaking units 
scheduled for installation at the begin- 
ning of 1927 aggregated four with an 
estimated output of 275,000 tons. The 
preceding year 15 open hearths were 
slated for construction and were de- 
signed to yield 947,500 tons annually. 
This compares with eight units which 
were included in the building program 
at the start of 1925 and had an esti- 
mated yield of 560,000 tons annually. 
Open-hearth furnaces in the course of 
construction Jan. 1, 1924, totaled 16 
and were rated to deliver 1,110,000 tons 
of steel annually while the 14 regen- 
erative furnaces, included in the 1923 
building program, promised an output 
of 1,030,000 tons. At the beginning of 
1922 the number of open hearths upon 


By John D. Knox 


which construction work had _ been 
started was four, their rated capacities 
totaling 280,000 annually. The record 
established in 1917 when 102 units 
were built with a combined steel- 
making capacity of 5,413,000 tons, 
never has been surpassed. 

The total number of open-hearth 
furnaces built each year from 1913 to 
the beginning of 1928 and the gross 
annual tonnages which have augment- 
ed the ingot making capacity of this 
country, is recorded as follows: 


Open hearths 








Year completed Gross tons 
1927 ~ 515,000 
1926 18 1,327,500 
1925 9 630,000 
1924 16 1,110,000 
1923 8 535,000 
1922 7 364,000 
EE: | Gecetischtiesichiouenci bigest 13 620,000 
| ie ee aca EM 26 1,268,000 
AED Sntsishaanbalbanttoecensetutedvins 23 1,871,000 
0, RR OER A aR ae IS 39 2,192,500 
1917 102 5,418,000 
1916 105 4,300,000 
1915 43 1,759,000 
1914 ‘ 9 507,000 
BNI. Siiuncccsseaveseninulidionaccmantnies 62 3,120,000 


The number of open-hearth furnaces 
built in this country during 1927 with 
the resultant steel ingot capacity, is 
listed in Table II by respective com- 
panies. The compilation, as shown, 
includes eight units, 75 per cent of 




















which are rated 100 tons or more 
Table I 
. . 
Recapitulation 
Completed Building 
1927 1928 
By-product coke 271 
Blast furnaces *2 
Open-hearth furnaces & 2 
Rolling mills: 

PRs, icsnstediacdurecnts 0 
"aa 1 
Billet-sheet bars 1 
Black plate 0 
8 RARER eam 2 2 
BIND. aicsccdstanccsdivéntsicvinwiaas 4 1 
Pine,  ettweld .  cccsanuesn 2 0 
ioe. ree 1 0 
Raeee,  4-04GR | néicnddiinnnian 1 0 
Roughing ......... és 1 1 
Seamless tube ... 1 0 
Sheet bar-skelp . 4s 1 0 
Sheet, cluster cold .............. 0 1 
Sheet, 4-high cold .............. 0 
Sheet, 2-high hot 0 
Sheet, 4-high hot................. 1 
TEMUMEED ct cimnenscta ovasvdscsessneliphticane 0 
BIEL 5. csvccanescrath Wnniosnsbbon bid 0 
SPUEUEE 5 pete cascce ceecsivaceserstabbadels 0 
Strip, cluster cold 0 
SERED, COR. ccedvesccceese 0 
Strip, 4-high cold 0 
eS ae 1 
Strip, 4-high hot 1 
SONTAG —. cccsivesisiisccsnsetiamaiions 0 
Total rolling mills ........ 07 10 

*Reported in 1927. 
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capacity. Attention is directed to 
one company, namely, the Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O., which 
is a newcomer into the basic open- 
hearth steelmaking industry. Only 
upon six occasions in the past 15 
years has the annual tonnage fur- 
nished by new steelworks construction 
failed to exceed 1,000,000 tons. The 
units built in 1927 added 515,000 tons. 
Over 5,000,000 tons of basic open- 
hearth capacity was added to the na- 
tional output in 1917 when 102 fur- 
naces were completed. The following 
year the tonnage afforded by open- 
hearth construction began to decline 
and this condition prevailed until 1922 
when the output of the new units 
built totaled 364,000 tons. Since 
1922, however, steelmaking capacity 
has been on the increase. In 1923 
the completion of eight open hearths 
with their total production of 535,000 
tons registered a gain of 31 per cent, 
compared with the previous year. 


Stack Construction Lacking 


Blast furnace construction during 
the year just closed was neglected. 
Only on two other occasions in the 
past 22 years, and, those in 1914 and 
1922, has a year closed without pig 
iron producing capacity having been 
increased. Pig iron capacities in 
gross tons for all stacks placed in 
blast each year from 1905 to 1927 





inclusive, may be compared in the 
following table: 

Year Gross tons 
1927 None 
1926 1,173,000 
1925 241,500 
1924 120,750 
1923 155,250 
1922 None 
1921 





1,292,000 


At the close of 1927 the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. had two 
blast furnaces under construction at 
Fairfield, Ala., one to be ready in 
February and the other in April. 

Records of the past year show that 
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15 obsolete stacks in this country 
were dismantled or were being dis- 
mantled as the year closed. This com- 
pared with 16 stacks abandoned in 
1926, 27 in 1925, 7 in 1924, an 4 in 
1923. Blast furnaces, which were 
dismantled or abandoned in 1927, in- 
clude the No. 1 stack of the Thomas 
Iron Co., Hokendauqua, Pa.; the Gen- 
esee stack of the Corrigan, McKinney 
Steel Co. at Charlotte, N. Y.; the 
“C” stack of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; two Mannie stack 
of the Tennessee Products Corp. at 
Ruppertown, Tenn., and the “Stand- 
ard” stack of the same company at 
Nashville, Tenn.; one stack of the 
Alleghany Ore and Iron Ore Co., Iron 
Gate, Va., and one at Buena Vista, 
Va.; the “C” stack of the Low Moor 


Iron Co. of Virginia, Covington, Va.; 
the “Robesonia” stack of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Robesonia, Pa.; the 
“Clinton” stack of the Clinton Iron 
Co., Pittsburgh; Nos. 1 and 2 stacks of 
the Dunbar Corp., Dunbar, Pa.; the 
No. 1 Swede stack of the Allan Wood 
Iron & Steel Co., Swedeland, Pa.; 
and Haselton No. 1 of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O. In 
addition to the blast furnaces scrapped, 
the 20-inch skelp mill of the Rupublic 
Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O., was 
dismantled. A skelp mill at the Co- 
lumbia, Pa., division of the Reading 
Iron Co. also was abandoned. A char- 
coal forge including 26 knobbling fires 
was abandoned by the Parkesburg 
Iron Co., West Chester, Pa. The 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. dis- 





mantled its Schuylkill Iron Works at 
Conshohocken, Pa., which produced 
blue annealed sheets since 1857. Four 
sheet mills were dismantled at the 
St. Louis plant of the National Enam- 
eling & Stamping Co. At the close of 
the year provision was being made by 
the National Tube Co. to abandon 
its Continental works at Pittsburgh. 

As shown in Table V, stacks remod- 
eled in 1927 totaled 11. In 1926, 18 
stacks were rebuilt which compared 
with 10 in 1925, 22 in 1924, 5 in 1923, 
13 in 1922, 3 in 1921 and 18 in 1920, 
At the beginning of 1928, remodeling 
work was started on three stacks, as 
shown in Table VI. 

As shown in Table VII, new by- 
product coke ovens built during 1927 
totaled 925, which is the largest num- 





Table II 








Open Hearths Completed in 1927 


Number Rated 


Equipment Completed or Building During 1927 


Number Rated Annual Company Number or name 
of capacity, capacity, J]linois Steel Co., .S. Chicago, Ill......sccscssssessccsssssssscerseescsseseserssesees No. 10 
Company furnaces tons tons Bethlehem Steel Co., Steelton, Pa. ........ “B” 
American Rolling Mill Co., Ashland, Ky. 2 100 140,000 Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md. PE! ve 
American Steel Co. of Indiana, Inc., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 50 35,000 SUITE. cccdunsznsiibanih tii Whthecsiiesaninintetinadadais Galmmibiisiiemaiaiisermmnihantierienlae 3 
Carnegie Steel Co., Braddock, Pa............ ony, Sapa Sg = ae i 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo... 1 100 70,000 
Columbia Steel Corp., Torrance, Calif... 1 40 80,000 
Otis Steel Co., Cleveland.............-cccessessersers 100 70,000 Table VII 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., —_— ian : aa ataen 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va.......... R 
“- ——— By-Prodact Ovens Completed, 1927 
Total jiapateniiiiiainindieenessies © we: whee 515,000 
**Replaced and capacity increased. Number Type Est. annual 
of of coking cap. 
Company ovens ovens tons 
Alabama By-Products Corp., Birmingham A. 49 K-B 350 000 
Table III Battle Creek Gas Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 7 [Re 24.500 
a , Jone wee — — Johnstown, Pa. ys: 43 3 . 577 one 
ethlehem Steel Co., Lackawanna, ! i- 64 000 
Open Hearths Building Dec. 31 Carnegie Steel-Co., Clairton, Pa..'........ 348 K-B  2,721.000 
— fg Con ee CO. eR BE © -S et 600 
itizens Gas Co., Indianapolis, Ind........ 4 ] 147,000 
er ge SE Consumers Power Co., Flint, Mich’<...... 29 K-B 94.800 
: Diamond ali Co., Painesville, O......... K-B 158,900 
Company furnaces tons sons Ford Motor Co., Fordson, Mich........... 120 W 440 000 
Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. .... 2 80 110,000 Michigan Alkali Co., Wyandotte, Mich..... 39 K-B 245,000 
New England Fuel & Trans. Co., Everett, 
1 Vv . — oe TE OR eee a vont ¥ . 201.500 
epublic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O.. **4 } 280.300 
Table I ES eg ee ee vy eg | Cas, Warren, 0... iH =-8 113 400 
. . est Boston Gas Co., Framingham, Mass.. 1 K- 33,200 
Blast Furnaces Building Dec. 31 ee I SEN et rr 5.979,200 


Annual 
of capacity, capacity, 




















Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Hubbard, 


Company furnaces tons tons 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
IIE MIILS, Sticericpetrainisieenensdinpebancenaneseesdieigs *2 600 414,000 Table VIII 
*Reported in 1926. ‘ . 
eat Ovens Building Dec. 31, 1927 
Numb y est. 
Stacks Remodeled During 1927 eo er 
ac S emo e e uring Company ovens ovens tons 
Columbia Steel Corp., Provo, Utah........ 23 K-B 156,100 
Company Number or name cnanesticas wey : -» New b poh at 61 K-B 385,000 
American Rolling Mill Co., Ashland, Ky.........cccsscssscssssssseecses No. 2 amilton Coke & Iron Co., Hamilton 45 K-B 291,200 
: North Shore Coke & Chemical Co., Wauke- 
reg ee nee Pe a EERE OT OI a | Sg EE A 1 K-B 115.500 
Hamilton Furnace Co., Hamilton, O Hamilton mage - ipsa eR SIT K-B 459,900 
Illinois Steel Co., -7 Ind. (SRR Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., S. Chicago, ‘ 
Illinois Steel Co., S. cago, Seereeneneh IN Ean Ls isaac snd ibe beee K-B 518,000 
comet a oe oe Zenith Furnace Co., Duluth, Minn......... 41 K-B 245,000 
ationa ” pure, ——- ceemnininniiemaibenetideed 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Campbell, O. Ea NRO n dec ccsas ests cece e 271 2,170,700 


Oo. 








Total 


Stacks Being Remodeled Dec. 31 


**Replacement; not included in total. 
Type of Ovens: K-B, Koppers-Becker; W, Wilputte. 


*Reported in 1926; not included in total. 
Type of Ovens; k- B, Koppers-Becker. 


Table VI 
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Table IX 


Company 
Alan Wood I. & S. Co., Conshohocken, Pa.. 
Allegheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa...... 
American Rolling Mill Co., Ashland, Ky.... 
American Sheet & Tin Pl ate Co., Gary, Ind. 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland..... 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Lackawanna, N. Y.... 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Lackawanna, N. Y.... 
Bethlehem Stee! Co., Sparrows Point, Md... 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md... 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md... 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md... 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md... 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md... 
Blair Strip Steel Co., New Castle, Pa....... 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Glewlatae:..! ., .€.. *% 
Carnegie Steel Co., |} 
Carnegie Steel Co., Munhall, Pa... 
Carnegie Steel Co., 
Carnegie Steel Co., } 
Carnegie Steel Co., } 
Carnegie Steel Co., } 
Central Alloy Steel Corp., Canton, O.. 
Cleveland Cold Rolling Mills Co., Cleveland 
Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland... 
Dilworth, Porter & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, a 
Dilworth, Porter & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. 
Eastern Rolling Mill Co. , Baltimore, Md.. 
Ford Motor Co., Fordson, Mich... . ry 
Ford Motor Co., Fordson, Mich........... 
Forged Steel Wheel Co., Butler, Pa.. ; 
Illinois Steel Co., Gary, Ind. 8 
Illinois Steel Co., Gary, Ind.. 
Illinois Steel Co., S. Chicago, Ill. 
Illinois Steel Co., S. Chicago, Ill... faa 
Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, geet 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Woodlawn, Pa. 
gone & Laughlin Steel Come Pittsburgh.. 
aclede Steel Co., Alton, Il. 
Newton Steel Co., Newton Falls, os ERE aS 


_ 


” 
” 


* 
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Rolling Mills Completed During 1927 


No. mills 


American Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. **1 
orcester, Mass. **] 


Maunhall, Pa;.....c665. **] 


* * 
* * 
—— 


— 


Rolling Mills Completed or Building During 1927 


Company No. mills Type mills 
Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa............ 1 12” skelp 
Rockaway Rolling Mills, Rockaway, N. J.. 1 16” belgian 
Spang, Chalfant, Inc., Pittsburgh.......... **) buttweld pipe 
rumbuli Steel Co., Warren, See . Soow seat **] 14” 4-high hot strip 
Type mills Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, My Cherie 1 14” 4-high cold strip 
‘ Tyler Tube & Pipe Co., Welerges Pe. Pa.. 1 ste lapweld pipe 
32” hot sheet Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W 1 14” 4-high hot strip 
12” 4-high cold sheet Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va......... 1 16” 4-high cold strip 
14” 4-high cold sheet West Leechburg Steel Co., Leechburg, Pa... **1 9” hot Btrip 
16” 4-high hot sheet Wheeling Stee! Corp., Benwood, W. Va..... **1 36” spreming 
», cluster cold strip Wheeling Steel Corp., Benwood, W. Va.. 1 12” skelp 
J one Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. Youngstown, 


54” blooming 


48” structural Total 57 
a" theet Saheksla | Op eran pee abana ak 
12” skelp **Replacement; not included in total. 


28” bteck plate 
buttweld pipe 
24” roughing 
30” sheet 
10” cont. cold strip 
10” merchant 
12” hot strip 
34” blooming 
44” blooming 
36” roughing 
52” univ.-structural 
28” structural 
35” blooming 
8” cold strip 


Company 


4 OCs sid pik ake VARS c etl ae ks Pek 1 cluster cold sheet 
3 merchant American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland... .. 1 hot strip 
i. a 200 American Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. **1 10” rod j 
34’ freak Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md... *2 lapweld pipe 
gr bil sheet Bethlehem Steel Co., Lackawanna, N. Y.. 1 36” blooming 
1 2 illet-sheet bar Bethlehem Steel Co., Lackawanna, N. 1 32” roughing 
a spring | Columbia Steel Corp., Torrance, Calif.. 1 36’ blooming 
oe cold strip Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind...... 1 billet-sheet bar 
10” merchant Interstate Iron & Steel Co., S. Chicago, Ill., 1 billet 
merchant National Tube Co., Lorain, O............. **] seamless tube 
40” blooming Texas Steel Co., Fort Worth, Tex.......... 1 10” merchant 
12” merchant Wheeling Steel Corp., Steubenville, O...... 1 16” 4-high hot strip 
19” billet-sheet bar me 
seamless tube WRT ctr ae 10 


44” blooming 
10” 4-high hot strip 


14” 4-high cold sheet **Replacement 


Rolling Mills Building Dec. 31, 1927 


American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O.. 1 
Ame Sheet & Tin Plate Co., McKeesport, 


*Reported in 1927; not included in total. 


72” 4-high plate 


Table X 


Type mills 
16” 4-high hot sheet 


No. mills 








ber of units built in this country for 
a single year since 1920. Two types 
of ovens are represented and their 
combined output added 5,879,200 tons 
of coke to the national capacity. One 
year ago 733 ovens were completed, 
affording 3,941,770 tons. This com- 
pares with 299 units in 1925, 684 units 
in 1924, 28 ovens in 1923, 133 in 1922, 
283 in 1921, 1213 in 1920, and 783 
in 1919. 

By-product coke ovens built by 
public utility company totaled 202 or 
22 per cent of the 1927 complement; 
ovens completed by steel companies 
totaled 723, which is equivalent to 78 
per cent of the total number com- 
pleted in 1927. Approximately 82 per 
cent, or 4,825,800 tons of added by- 
product coke capacity will be devoted 
for blast furnace consumption, while 
approximately 18 per cent, or 1,053,- 
400 tons annually, will be made by the 
new by-product gas oven plants. 

At the beginning of 1928, as shown 
in Table VIII, regenerative ovens un- 
der construction totaled 271. These 
will give an addition to the national 
output of by-product coke by 2,170,- 
700. Approximately 66 per cent of 
the new installations are being con- 
structed by iron and steel companies 
and approximately 34 per cent by 
companies desiring the output of gas. 

Rolling mills of various types com- 


pleted during 1927, totaled 57. This 
compares with 115 in 1926; 93 in 
1925; 67 in 1924; 171 in 1923; 46 in 
1922; 185 in 1921; 241 in 1920; and 
50 in 1919. In addition to the 57 mills 
which make up the total in Table 
IX, 16 mills representing replacement 
also were completed. One of the out- 
standing features associated with the 
rolling mill industry during 1927 was 
the number of 4-high mills installed 
in various districts in this country. 


New Units Installed 


The Laclede Steel Co., Alton, IIL, re- 
place a 10-inch, 2-high looping mill 
with a 5-stand, 10-inch continuous 
4-high hot strip mill. The Trumbull 
Steel Co., Warren, O., replaced a 16- 
inch continuous and Belgian strip with 
a 14-inch, 4-high continuous hot and 
cold wide strip mill. The Weirton 
Steel Go., Weirton, W. Va., installed 
a 14 and 16-inch, 4-high roller bear- 
ing continuous hot and cold wide strip 
mill, A 16-inch, 4-high continuous 
hot tin mill was completed by the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. at 
Gary, Ind. The new mill is the only 
continuous unit in the world rolling 
black plates continuously and marks 
a new era in the manufacture of tin 
plate. The Allegheny Steel Co., Brack- 
enridge, Pa., installed a 12 and 
30-inch x 50-inch 4-high mill for cold 





rolling sheets. The Newton Steel Co., 
Newton Falls, O., and the American 
Rolling Mill Co., Ashland, Ky., each 
installed a train of 4-high, 14-inch cold 
mills for cold finishing sheets. As the 
year closed, the American Rolling Mill 
Co. was installing a 16 and 16-inch, 
4-high roller bearing continuous hot 
wide sheet mill at its Middletown, 0O., 
works for the continuous rolling of 
sheet steel. Directors of the Wheeling 
Steel Corp. at the end of 1927 author- 
ized the construction of a continuous 
wide strip mill for the Steubenville, 
O., division. The total number of 
rolling mills scheduled during 1927 
for the first time are composed largely 
of black plate, merchant, lapweld pipe, 
4-high cold sheet, cluster-type cold 
strip, and 2-high and 4-high cold strip 
mills. Eight mills of various types 
were included in the building program 
as the year opened. Two of the 
world’s largest steelworks mixers were 
built at the Ohio works of the Car- 
negie Steel Co., Youngstown, O., dur- 
ing the year just closed. Each of the 
mixers are of 1500 tons capacity. 

A 24-inch four-stand continuous 
roughing mill with bevel gear drive 
was installed at the Farrell works, 
Carnegie Steel Co. Ten pipe thread- 
ing and eight pipe cutting-off mach- 
ines were installed at the Sparrows 
Point division, Bethlehem Steel Co. 
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Iron, Steel Outlook Auspicious 


IGH expectations for the first quarter, which 
H inspired the heavy forward coverage of iron 

and steel requirements in December, now 
enter the period of fulfillment. The good feeling 
which quickened practically all markets in the 
closing weeks of the year has emerged unscathed 
from the holiday apathy and, with unquestioned 
evidence of renewed activity in such major out- 
lets for iron and steel as the railroad, automotive 
and oil industries, the promise for 1928 is bright. 


Consumption to Spur Specifying 


As December was characterized by contracting, 
so January should stress specifying. Buyers’ 
commitments have anticipated rising consumption 
in good measure, but if the prospect is realized 
further contracting will develop in midquarter. 
Production, like demand, did not relax in the 
usual degree over the year-end and is pitched 
high. Some price advances of the past sixty 
days are now taking effect. 

Heavy pig iron shipments in January will be 
the sequel to good December bookings. The posi- 
tion of the Chicago and lake furnaces is especially 
satisfactory. Beehive furnace coke buying is 
largely over until more furnaces are lighted. Day 


wages at some Pittsburgh district coal mines 
have been cut to $4.50 and $4. Scrap tends up. 

Year-end specifications for steel bars were 
heavy, at Chicago being double last December. 
Plate demand has been only fair, but carbuilders 
will soon be specifying. As for several weeks, 
structural steel business is larger in inquiry than 
awards; Chicago caps a good year with 14,000 
tons for the Daily News building placed. Heavy 
steel prices are firm. December sheet bookings 
were the heaviest since March. 


Car Steel Tonnage Looms Large 


December freight car awards neared 13,000 
when Southern Railway bought 1000 more. For 
these cars 130,000 to 140,000 tons of heavy steel, 
chiefly plates, will be required. 

Pig iron production in December continued the 
decline which set in last May. The daily rate 
was 86,441 tons, against 88,728 tons in No- 
vember. December total was 2,679,663 tons, 
compared with 2,661,863 tons in November. 

From $38.07 a year ago the IRON TRADE REVIEW 
composite of fourteen leading iron and _ steel 
products has declined almost steadily to $35.07 
this week, the loss being 8 per cent. 














Pig Iron Demand Better; Prices Firm 


IG iron makers have acquired 
Peeve backlogs as a result of re- 
cent heavy selling, especially in 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and Wiscon- 
sin districts. Shipping instructions 
are improving. The buying movement 
for first quarter, which developed in 
December, has netted furnace inter- 
ests with headquarters at Cleveland 
approximately 320,000 tons. 
Pig iron sellers in the Chicago dis- 
trict report the heaviest backlogs in 


many months. Shipping orders there 
for first quarter are in excess of any 
received in the past four or five 
months. December sales “represented 
a real buying movement for first quar- 
ter.” Less than one-half the first 
quarter tonnage in the Chicago dis- 
trict remains to be placed. 

The St. Louis district also has 
shared liberally in recent business; in 
the past week the Granite City blast 
furnace interest booked 20,000 tons, 


one lot of 10,000 tons for a nearby 
steel interest. While the past week’s 
volume of business reported by makers 
at Cleveland totaled 36,000 tons, in- 
quiries have tapered off. Selling in 
these districts has reflected an im- 
proved outlook in the automotive in- 
dustry. 

Less activity is noted in the eastern 
markets. The Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp. has issued inquiries 
for about 1000 tons for two plants. 
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Semifinished Material 


Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 








Pittsburgh, open-hearth ......... $33.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer ................. 33.00 
YoungstOwn eieccecccccsessseees divs 33.00 
Cleveland ............ is 33.00 
Philadelphia - 38.30 to 39.30 
CIID © Siisaschaptconeiind sais 33.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh .......... we 39.00 
Forging, Philadelphia .............. 43.30 to 44.30 
SHEET BARS 
Pitts., Young., and Cleve........ $34.00 
SLABS 
Pitts., Young., and Cleve........ $33.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pea sicencerecgeriitintovsben $40.00 to 42.00 
Cleveland .. 40.00 to 42.00 
GRICRES . Grviikicicncnchauis 43.00 





Standard extras, $5 for screw stock; $15 
for acid wire rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 
0.20 to 0.40; $5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 
0.56 to 0.75; $10 over 0.75. 

SKELP 
All grades, Pittsburgh ............ 1.80¢ 


Standard Structural Shapes 
ON ics set sees sjecssiccqnasipaceceges 1.80¢ 


Philadelphia __...... ... 2,.07¢ to 2.08¢ 
New York .. 2.09¢ to 2.14¢ 
Chicago __....... Soe 1.90¢ 
Cleveland ._........ va 1.99¢ 
Birmingham _ ............. 





. 1.95¢ to 2.05¢ 
2.35¢ 


Cb Gy sik cessrotacsle ‘ 


Pacific coast, 





Pittsburgh 1.80¢ 
Philadelphia 2.05¢ 
New York 2.125¢ 
Chicago .......... 1.90¢ 
Cleveland _........ a¥S 1.99¢ 
Birmingham 1.95¢ to 2.05c¢ 
Pacific coast, c.i.f. . 2.30¢ to 2.40¢ 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, soft steel ................ 1.80¢ 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ........ 1.95¢ 
Pittsburgh, forging quality .... 2.05¢ 
Philadelphia, soft steel............ 2.12¢ 
New York, soft  steel............ 2.14c 
Chicago, soft steel  ..............c0000 = 90¢ 
Cleveland, soft steel, mill ........ 1.80¢ 
Cleveland, soft steel, del. 1.82%4c and 1.99c 
Birmingham, soft steel ............. 1.95c to 2.05c 
San Francisco, soft steel........ 2.35¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined iron............ 2.75c to 4.25¢ 


Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.. 1.80c to 1.90¢ 
Chicago, reinforcing billet...... 2.20¢ to 2.75c 


Chicago, reinforce. rail steel...... 1.80c¢ to 1.90¢ 
Youngstown, reinf. billet, base 1.90c to 2.00c 
Chicago, rail steel ...........0.. 1.80¢ to 1.85¢ 
ME, EE OE Gisvegsversbdtn tics sbinvdoc 1.65c to 1.75¢ 
Philadelphia, common iron........ 2.07¢ to 2.22¢ 
New York, common iron........ 2.09¢ to 2.24¢ 
Chicago, common iron ............ 1.90¢ 


Hoops, Bands, Strips 


Hoops, Pitts., 6 in. and under 2.10c to 2.20c 
Bands, Pitts., 6 in. and under 2.10c to 2.20c 


Bands, Pittsburgh, over 6 in. 1.90¢ 
Hot rolled strip, Pitts., stamp- 
ing quality, over 6  in........ 1.85c to 1.90¢ 


Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.10c to 2.40c 
Bands, Chicago, under 6-in.... 2.20c to 2.40c 
Bands, Chicago, 6 in. and over 2.10c to 2.20c 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 

coils, 14%, inches and wider 

by 0.100-inch and _ heavier 

base, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 

(less than 3 tons) .............. é 3.00c to 3.15¢ 

Worcester, Mass. _ .........0.... 3.15¢ ov 3.40¢ 
Stripsheets, with blue annealed 

extras, 12 in. and _ wider, 

BANNER ccncvesoscciocescicsonecsiaketes 2.10¢ 


Cold Finished Steel 


Cold finished steel bars, drawn 


or rolled, Pitts., Chi., c.l.... 2.20c 
Steel shafting, Pittsburgh, Chi- 

SUITE, cabcautatghoaiunegesahe ceusveledetetelnencs 2.30¢ 
Cold finished steel bars, Cleve. 2.20¢ 
Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 
Cut nails, e¢.l., f.o.b. mills... 2.80c 
Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.00c 


Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.20c to 2.25c 








Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Alloy Steel 
Hot Rolled 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago 
To Tonnage Users in Auto. Industry 
S.A.E. Series Number 100 lbs. Bars 
2100 (*% per cent Ni. 0.10 to 


0.20 per cent C) succes $ 2.90to 3.00 
2300 (3% per cent nickel)........ 4.00 to 4.10 
2500 (5 per cent nickel)........ 5.00 to 5.10 
3100 (Nickel chromium) _........ 3.00 to 3.10 
3200 (Nickel chromium) ........ 4.50 to 4.75 
4100 (Chromium molybdenum) 3.00to 3.10 
4100 (Cr. Mo. 0.25-0.40)  ........ 3.90 to 4.05 


4615 (Ni. 1.50%; Mo. 0.10-0.20) 4.25 to 4.50 
5100 (Chromium steel) Jl 8.20 





6100 (Cr. V., forging) 4.10 
6100 (Cr. V., spring) 3.80 
9200 (Silico Mang., spring 
WEBEL) - cnenninisuts «ssansoeneniessia 4 3.20 
9250 (Silico Mang., 
MROGED «<< ccchsdonsnsy spckentidocsartueiehe . 3.10 
Ni. Or. V., -CNL 
1%, V. 0.15%) 4.10 





*Mill number not formally accepted by 
S. A. E. 

Hot rolled alloy billets 4 x 4-inch and 
over take the same prices per gross tons as 
same specification of alloy bars per net ton. 
Sizes from 4 x 4-inch down to 2% x 2%- 
inch take same basis plus $5 a ton extra. 
Billets smaller than 21%, x 24-inch take 
bar price on net ton basis. 

Cold Rolled 

Cold rolled alloy steels take le a pound 
extra over hot rolled when mean carbon is 
0.30 or under. When the carbon is above 
0.30 the extra for cold rolled is 1.75c, in- 
cluding annealing. 


Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 24, Pittsburgh base ......... 2.75¢ to 2.90¢ 
No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 3.22¢ 
No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.90c to 3.00c 
No. 24, Chicago, delivered . 2.95¢ to 3.05¢ 


No. 24, Birmingham, base 3.05c¢ 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, a sdodeontpasbulaaiiegd 2.90c to 3.00c 
No. 28, Gary, “RHO siesicndenet 3.00c to 3.10¢ 
GALVANIZED 
No. 24, Pittsburgh base ............ 3.60c to 3.75c¢ 
No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 4.07c 


No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.75c to 3.85¢ 
No. 24, Chicago, delivered .... 3.80c to 3.90¢ 


No. 24, Birmingham, base .... 3.90¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, Pittsburgh, base* ........ 2.10c¢ 


No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 2.42¢ 
No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor.. 2.20c to 2.30c 
No. 10, Chicago, delivered . 2.25¢ to 2.35¢ 


No. 10, Birmingham base 2.30c 
*Plus 10 cents on material 40 inches or 
wider 
AUTOMOBILE 
No. 28, Pittsburgh, base .......... 4.00¢ to 4.15¢ 
IRON 
No. 10, Pitts., blue ann., c.l. 2.90¢ 
No, 24, Pitts., box annealed, 
l-pass cold rolled, carload 3.85¢ 
No. 24, Pitts., gal.,  G.l....ccossee 4.85¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 


*Tin plate, coke base ........ $5.25 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes, primes, No. 24 4.10¢ 


*Prices subject to quantity differentials. 


Wire Products 
To Jobbers in Carloads 
Dealers 5 cents per 100 pounds extra 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 
Bright plain wire, No. 9 gage 2.35c to 2.40c 
Annealed fence Wire  ............. 2.50c to 2.55¢ 
Galvanized wire, No. 9 gage 2.95c to 3.00c 


Barbed wire, painted ................ 2.95c to 3.00c 
Barbed wire, galvanized ............ 3.20c to 3.25¢ 

Per 100 Ibs. 
Were: ROU ( os.cisc. nwlioioldnnws $2.45 to 2.55 


4.45c to 4.50¢ 
2.90c to 3.00¢ 
3.15¢ to 8.25¢ 


Galvanized nails 
Polished staples ....... 
Galvanized staples .... 
Coated nails, 100 Ib. kegs, “sub- 

ject to Sept. 1, 1926, extra, 

MN > | sccsscoem ovetcesamapttiipvevtabtnectntenaseh te 2.45¢ to 2.55¢ 
Woven wire fencing (retail- 

ers) 12%4 gage, 26-in. high 

7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 

per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts.... $20.03 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, Ill., An- 
derson, Ind., and Chicago prices $1 per ton 
over Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on prod- 
ucts made there; Duluth $2 higher, Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 








Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis........ 24.00 to 31.00 
Relay, rails, Pitts. 60 to 70 Ib. 25.00 to 27.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mills... 36.00 
Angle bars, Chicago base.... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh...... 2.70¢ to 2.80¢ 
Spikes, small railroad, 7-16- 


inch and smaller, Pitts........ 2.80¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.10¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago........ 2.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts. stand.......... 70 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago .............. 8.80¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago, Pitts........ 2.25¢ 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 
to Jobbers in Carloads 


Black Galv. 
1 to 38-inch butt steel ................ 62 50% 
1 to 1%-inch butt iron ............ 30 13 


Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIL, 
2 points less, Chicago del., 24%4 points less. 


Boiler Tubes 


Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
Steel 314 to S8eimeh oon... cccccccscsereeseees 381 

Charcoal iron, 84% to 4%%-inch............ 
Seamless hot rolled 34% to 3%4- “inch 46 off 

Further discounts of seven 5 per cents 
for carloads or six 5 per cents for less- 
carload on lap welded steel. On seamless 
hot rolled several more 5 per cents, and 
on charcoal two 10 per cents to two 10 
and one 5 per cents. 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 


Class B Pipe 
Six-inch and over, Birming’m $29.00 to 30.00 
Four-inch, Birmingham ............ 33.00 to 34.00 
Four-inch, Chicago —.......i 40.20 to 42.20 
Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.... 36.20 to 38.20 
Four-inch, New YOrk cescsecooorns +. 40.25 to 41.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 37.25 to 38.25 
Standard fittings, Bir. base.... $100.00 


6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $20; 3-inch, plug $20; 
gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $4 higher than Class B. 


Bolts and Nuts 


F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham and Chicago. 
Discounts are for legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade purchasing in full- 
case lots, apply to lists of April 1, 1927. 

Small lots are 55 to 60 per cent off. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
AR * sinew)? Ort CIGRE®  vaccvcctecccdsdriscamrrics 70 off 
Rolled thread %x6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 
Eagle list 70 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread «....c.0:6...cccccsccscoscessseas 70 off 
Rolled thread %x6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 


























Le * (ORIG E  nctcsniocinetraaee 70 off 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1-2-3-7 heads ............ 70 off 
Tap bolts 70 off 
Bleak BOM, rcncsecesessaddirecnrniteniieieiabeadel 70 off 
Stud bolts without nuts oo... 70 off 
Stove bolts, 80-10-5 off in packages; 
80-10-5 with 2% off in bulk. 
Tire bolts 60-5 off 
NUTS 
Semifinished 70 off 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
Milled — ...... 80-10-10 off 
Upset 1-in. diam. and smaller .......... 85-5 off 
UARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
Milled .... 80-10 off 
Upset, 1-in. diam and smaller......80-10-10 off 
Rivets 


Structural rivets, carloads 

Pittsburgh and Cleveland.... 2.75¢ 
Structural rivets, c¢.l., Chicago 2.85c to 3.10c 
**Rivets, 7/16-inch and small- 

er, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and 

Chicago 70 and 10 to 70, 10 and 5 off 
**Some makers quoting 70 off with 
freight allowed on 300 pounds or more. 


Washers 


Wrought, c.l., Chicago dist.. $6.70 to 6.90 off 
Wrought, c.l., Pitts. dist. ......... $6.75 o 
Lock washers (dealers’) ..85-5 off 
Lock washers (CONSUMETS) . .......::cccccsee 85 off 
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Demand for low phosphorus iron has 
picked up; one Pittsburgh consumer 
has placed 1000 tons and another is 
in the market for 500 tons. The Nor- 
folk & Western railway is in the mar- 
ket for 600 tons of foundry iron. The 
surplus foundry iron stocks in Ala- 
bama are reported 20 per cent heavier 
at this time than a year ago. 

Prices exhibit a firmer tendency in 
most districts, but are quotably un- 
changed from a week ago. One or 
two sales of foundry iron have car- 
ried a price of $17.50, base, valley, 
though $17.25 generally is available. 
Basic is nominal at $17, valley. The 
Chicago price of foundry iron is firm 
at $18.50, base. 


Bars Specified Heavily 
at Low Prices 


Consumers of soft steel bars closed 
the year with an unusual volume of 
specifications against contracts. At 
Chicago they were at double the rate 
of the preceding December. At other 
points they were 25 per cent above 
November. This activity was fos- 
tered by low prices on fourth quarter 
business and a higher level for this 
year. In spite of this it does not 
appear that consumers have  over- 
bought or covered for more than legi- 
timate needs. Contracts for first quar- 
ter at higher prices have not brought 
out specifications. Automotive and 
farm implement demand is continu- 
ing well and promises good tonnage. 
Mills at Pittsburgh have increased 
operations slightly. Sellers are hold- 
ing to the higher quotations an- 
nounced for first quarter and differ- 
entials under the price are being re- 
sisted strongly. Efforts to buy under 
1.80c, Pittsburgh, have been unavail- 
ing. 


Sheet Bars Shade Easier 
in Some Markets 


Specifications for billets, slabs and 
sheet bars have improved, due to bet- 
terment in sheet and strip steel man- 
ufacture. Sales, however, continue 
small. A few users now are ar- 
ranging for their January require- 
ments. Billets and slabs carry the 
$33, Pittsburgh, price, and while the 
$34 quotation on sheet bars apparent- 
ly is firm, it sometimes represents 
the delivered price which means a 
minimum of $33.50 at makers’ plants. 
Forging billets will move more rapid- 
ly against first quarter contracts after 
inventories are out of the way. The 
price is $38, Pittsburgh. Little has 
been done on new $42 wire rod con- 
tracts, because shipments during De- 
cember were heavy on $40 and $41 
contracts. Skelp is 1.80c, Pittsburgh, 
for first quarter. 


Tin Plate Stocks Heavy 


Tin plate specifications are fairly 
active, though canmakers and others 
enter the new year with much larger 
inventories than in January, 1927. 
The trade is certain, however, that 
such accumulations will be easily dis- 
posed of when the container manu- 
facturers accelerate the making of 
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Pig Iron Prices 


Per gross ton 





Bessemer, valley furnace _........... $17.50 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ............. 19.26 
Basic, valley furnace _ .........0.:0000 17.00 
Basic, del., Pittsburgh ..... a 18.76 
Basic, Buffalo furnace ....... .. 16.50 to 17.00 
Basic, del., eastern Pa. ...... .. 19.25 to 19.75 
Malleable, valley furnace . ... 17.25 to 17.50 
Malleable, del. Pittsburgh .. 19.01 to 19.26 
Malleable, del. Cleveland 18.50 
Malleable, Chicago furnace .......... 18.50 
Malleable, Buffalo furnace .......... 17.50 
Malleable, del. eastern Pa. ......... 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace.... 19.00 


Phila....... 20.76 to 21.26 
peng htieovt 18.00 to 18.50 


No. 1X, eastern del., 
No. 1X, Buffalo furnace 
No. 2 foundry, valley furnace...... 17.25 to 17.50 
No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh.. 19.01 to 19.26 
No. 2 fdy., Everett, Mass., fur.... 19.00 to 21.00 


No. 2 foundry, Buffalo furnace... 17.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace.. 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City ........ 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, del. Cleveland 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, del. Phila................ 19.76 to 20.26 
No. 2 Virginia furnace ............... 20.50 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater.. 19.28 to 21.26 
No. 2 foundry, east N. Y. fur... 18.00 to 20.50 
No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham........ 16.09 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cincinnati.. 19.69 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham base.. 16.00 
No. 2 Tenn., del., Cincinnati...... 19 69 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Philadelphia 22.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Chicago ....... 22.01 
No. 2 Ala., del. Chicago, river-rail 20.18 
No. 2 Ala., del. Boston, rail-water 22.91 to 24.77 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cleveland.... 22.01 


No. 2 Alabama, del. St. Louis.... 20.42 
No. 2X east, N. J., tidewater... 19.78 to 21.76 


No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila......... 20.26 to 20.76 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace 17.50 
No. 2X, eastern, del. Boston........ 23.15 to 23.65 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace.............. 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 2X, Virginia, del. Phila...... 25.04 to 25.54 
No. 2X, Virigina, del. Jersey City 25.37 to 25.87 


No. 2X, Virginia,’ del. Boston.... 25.71 to 26.21 
Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh 18.51 to 18.76 
Low phos., standard, valley ......... 27.09 
Low phos., standard, Phila........ 24.76 to 27.79 
Low phos., copper bearing fur..... 23.00 to 24.00 
Charcoal, Birmingham 29.00 
Charcoal, Superior, del. Chicago.. 


27.04 
Silvery iron, Jackson county (Ohio) furnace, 
in per cents: 5—$22; 6—$23; 7—$24: 8—$25; 
9—$26; 10—$28; 11—$30; 12—$32; 18—$34. 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county (Ohio) 
furnace, in per cents; 10—$30; 11—$32; 12— 
$34; 13—$36; 14—$38; 15—$40.50; 16—$43. 
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cans for food packs. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. gained sev- 
eral points in its operating schedule, 
going to 72 per cent last week. The 
general average is 65 to 70 per 
cent. The price at $5.25 is held 
firmly, despite efforts of certain buy- 
ers to claim concessions, 


Sheet Mills Begin Year 
with Good Backlogs 


Sheetmakers enter the new year 
with excellent backlogs although it is 
admitted prices are far from satisfac- 
tory. The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. expects that when final com- 
pilation for December bookings. are 
made, that month will prove to be 
the second largest of 1927, or practi- 
cally up to March. Full finished 
sheetmakers have endeavored to side- 
step commitments over the entire first 
quarter at 4.00c, Pittsburgh, but have 
taken many prompt orders at that 
level. Some quote 4.15c for extend- 
ed delivery. Black sheets are 2.80c 
to 2.90c, Pittsburgh, the 2.75c price 
having practically disappeared. Gal- 
vanized sheets are quotable at 3.65c 
to 3.75c. Makers of blue annealed 
sheets have taken a firmer stand at 


2.10c. 
In the Chicago district, mill plans 





call for operations at 60 to 70 per 
cent early in January. Strip steel 
competition continues keen against 
small gage blue annealed sheets. De- 
mand for blue annealed is active from 
tank and drum manufacturers. Chi- 
cago delivered prices are holding at 
2.95¢ to 3.05c for No. 24 black. 3.80¢ 
to 3.90c for No. 24 galvanized, and 
2.25e to 2.35c for No. 10 blue an- 
nealed. 


Plate Bookings Improve 


The new year opens with sellers 
of plates in a much more advantage- 
ous position than a year ago. Spec- 
ifications have been heavy and _first- 
quarter contracts reflect possibility 
of an advance beyond 1.80c, Pitts- 
burgh. The 30 Boston & Maine lo- 
comotives booked by the Lima Lo- 
comotive Works call for a good ton- 
nage of plates. Orders for Great 
Lakes ship repair plates have been 
fair. Penstock Construction Co., 
Sharon, Pa., is low bidder on 18,000 
feet of 60-inch pipe line for Newark, 
N. J., involving about 3000 tons of 
plates. Penstock’s bid covers riveted 
pipe. 


neers at Memphis, Tenn., with some 
riveted pipe for the same destina- 
tion, will take 500 to 600 tons in- 
stead of 1600 tons, as originally re- 
ported. A prospective inquiry for 30 
standard river barges has been is- 
sued by Union Barge Line, Pitts- 
burgh, which has awarded 1000 tons 
for two towboats to the Midland 
Barge Co. Specification for plates for 
oil tanks in the Chicago district were 
liberal as the year closed. Fourth 
quarter contracting was active on the 
basis of 1.90c, Chicago. 


Wire Orders Are Large 


Makers of wire and nails close the 
year with first quarter contracts well 
in hand at 2.40c, Pittsburgh, for wire 
and $2.55 for nails. Lower prices 
which have applied in recent weeks 
are expected to disappear with the 
new year. Specifications at these 
lower prices have been filed in large 
volume and may be sufficient to cover 
requirements for one month of first 
quarter. Higher prices have not been 
tested by specifications but are ex- 
pected to stand. Production remains 
50 to 55 per cent of capacity with 
signs of immediate increase to 60 per 
cent to meet orders. Some makers 
found December bookings equal to 
those of the same month in 1926. 
The new card of extras is being ap- 
plied to all new business, 


Bolts, Nuts Well Bought 


Consumers of bolts and nuts enter 
the year with 70 to 75 per cent of 
their first quarter requirements cov- 
ered. Specifications in late December 
were light, to limit inventories. Pro- 
duction is about 50 per cent, with 
prospects for an early increase. Prices 
are firm at 70 off for nuts and bolts, 
with 60 off for small quantities and 
2:75¢, Pittsburgh, for large structural 
rivets. Specifications for rivets are 
heavier from structural and railroad 
car shops. Small rivets are 70 and 
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Comparative Prices of Iron, Steel and Coke 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 









































Jan. 4, Dec. Oct. Jan. Jan. 4, Dec. Oct. Jan. 
1928 1927 1927 1928 1928 1927 1927 1928 
PIG IRON Tank plates, CRIGRBO. . cccécsstatiinnavsiess 1.90 1.90 1.85 -2.10 
? ner Sheets, black, No. 24, Pittsburgh... 2.75 2.75 2.95 2.95 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh........ $19.26 19.36 19.76 21.26 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.15 2.25 
Basic, WRG sacinsciscicrssisisivsssdiePiageidianats 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.50 Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh. 3.60 3.60 3.80 3.80 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa....... 19.50 (19.25 19.50 21.25 Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago sc... 2.95 2.95 3.10 38.15 
*No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh...... 19.01 619.01 19.26 20.21 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Chicago.. 2.25 2.25 2.85 2.40 
No. 2 foundry, CHICAGO. .......-recceecveevernes 18.50 18.50 18.75 20.00 Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chicago... 3.80 3.80 3.95 4.00 
*Southern No. 2  Birmingham.............. 16.00 16.00 17.25 18.50 Wire nails, Pittsburgh .... 2.45 2.45 2.55 2.65 
*Southern Ohio, spy Tronton.........04 boy + 19.00 19.00 19.90 Wire nails, Chicago ..... oe) 2.50 2.60 2.70 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace  ......08 ! 20.75 21.50 21.75 Ti ] i f 5 B x 
**No. 2X. eastern, del. Phila........... 20.26 20.26 20.66 22.76 Ln Ee ee ee ey I BIE yn 
STNG, COMO coi sdeecicicacesiorobaparinielssoses 17.25 17.35 17.50 18.50 
Malleable, Chicago ssescensesensensssen cnesessssenees 18.50 18.50 18.75 20.00 OLD MATERIAL 
Lake Superior charcoal, del., Chicago.. 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh 15.50 14.95 14.50 17.00 
Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh........ 8.51 18.56 18.76 19.71 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa..... 14.00 14.00 14.00 15.60 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh........ 104.79 104.79 94.79 104.79 Heavy melting steel, Chicago ............ 12.25 11.95 11.75 18.20 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa....sccccescscsseee 15.75 15.75 15.75 17.00 
co No. 1 wrought, Chicago ................. sie ; 11.25 11.40 14.20 
KE Rails for rolling, Chicago 14.00 14.70 16.00 
Connellsville, furnace, OVENS oo... 2.75 2.60 2.85 3.35 
Connellsville, foundry, Ovens  ..........60 3.75 8.60 3.75 4.25 i 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL Composite Market Average 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.. 34.00 34.00 34.00 36.00 The Fourt ding I 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh. 34.00 84.00 34.00 36.00 Billets, Slabs, ‘Shes Bars, Wine Rode Steal Bere Pinies: See 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh............ 33.00 33.00 33.00 35.00 tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh  ......cccccservne 40.00 40.00 42.50 45.00 Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 
FINISHED MATERIAL This week (Jan. 4, 1928)........cscsssssssesseeseeees $3507 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ..............ccccccccsee 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.95 
Steel bars, Chicago eecciwswsesssevesserseen 1.90 1.90 1.85 2.10 Last week (December 28, 1927)...... 1-35.07 
Steel bare. oe waddohia ih aiccaicoeht 2.12 2.12 2.07 2.22 One month ago (December, 1927)........... 35.09 
Iron bars, EPOIEIED - ‘eccnghovenddsesecncseoes @ 0 2.07 2.22 ’ 
Iron bars, Chicago neve nornenenntin 1.90 190 190 2.00 Three months ago (October, 1927)... 35.67 
Bes, “PICU T BR vic seeecersesccescoceccadeicesess 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.95 2 
Shapes, Philadelphia .......ccccc.c 2.08 208 207 222 One year’ago (January, 1927)............. 37.68 
Shapes. Chicago -.. coli ovement 1.90 1.90 1.85 2.10 Ten years ago (January, 1918) ............ccccccsseeeseees seseeeee DOOT 
ank plates, ittsburg Manossiane -80 -75 1.90 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 2.05 2.06 2.07 2.2 Fourteen years ago (January, 1914).........csssscsssseesseeees 23.03 
avtmnyteraeegetouvnenitvaeveetetaetionuetnecatege tence tana TALL UUM LLL iN HLL 
10 off, with an extra 5 per cent some- quoted on cold strips (up to 3 tons) rolled strip continues 3.00c to 3.15e, 
times granted on attractive business. which means 2.75c on carloads or Pittsburgh and Cleveland, for orders 


Coke Is Affected by Wage 
Scale Adjustments 


Competition in wage scales instead 
of the usual competition in selling 
prices is the condition of the bee- 
hive coke market as the new year 
starts, Some small bituminous coal 
mines in western Pennsylvania out- 
side of the coke region have cut 
wages to $4.50 a day, and in the 
Fairmont, W. Va. territory $4 has 
been reached in some cases. Noth- 
ing definite has been heard with ref- 
erence to the H. C. Frick Coke Co. 
going from $7 to a $6 scale, but this 
is a possibility. Contracting for coke 
is over until more furnaces go into 
blast. Foundry coke shows more 
activity, with the reduction of wage 
scales serving to clarify the price sit- 
uation somewhat, and $3.75 to $4.25 
now are the more common quota- 
tions. Production of coke in the 
Connellsville region in the week end- 
ing Dec. 24 was 42,360 tons, com- 
pared with 41,460 tons in the pre- 
ceding week, according to the Con- 
nelisville Courier. December by-prod- 
uct coke prices are being reaffirmed 
for January in some districts. 


Strip at Low Price 


Strip shipments, both hot and cold, 
have been fairly heavy but they have 
applied against low priced contracts. 
Especially in hot strips, some low 


prices will continue to apply through 
the quarter, several customers being 
protected. 


From 3.00c to 3.15¢ is 


more. Low figures, such as 1.85¢ and 
1.90e on wide hot strips are dying 
hard, although some makers claim 
to be booking occasionally at the offi- 
cial 2.10¢ price. These note some 
hoop and band sales at the official 
2.30c level, while others have had to 
go as much as $4 under that to get 
business. 

Heavier hot and cold-rolled strip 
steel tonnage is coming out in the 
Chicago district, chiefly from auto- 


motive builders or parts makers. 
Prices’. still show weakness _inas- 
much as_ specifications on low-price 


contracts are being worked off. New 
bookings are obtaining stronger prices. 
Buyers of narrow sizes of hot-rolled 
strip have obtained as low as 2.20c, 
or a drop of $2 a ton, from the re- 
cent 2.30c minimum. For the wider 
sizes 2.10c to 2.20c is obtained. Cold- 
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Coke Prices 


Beehive Ovens 


Prices per Net Ton 
Connellsville furmace  ....ccccccccsccsecees $2.75 to 3.00 
Connellsville fOUMATY  .....cccccscesereee 8.75 to 4.75 
New River foundry  ......ccccccssesececeee 7.00 to 8.00 
New River fuUrmace ......csccccccsecrereee 6.00 
Wise county, foundry  ...........ccccee 5.00 
Wise county, furnace  .......ccccoeeeee 4.50 
Alubarnn LOUIE. ccerinccieresssecescn 5.50 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J., del....... 9.59 to 10.77 
Foundry, Chicago, OVENS  .......08 .00 
Foundry, New England, del......... 11.50 
Foundry, St. Luis  ...r.ccccccccosorssees 9.75 
Foundry, Birmingham . ..........000000 5.00 
Foundry, Indianapolis, del........... 9.76 
Foundry, Ashland, Ky. ec. 7.50 
Foundry, Portsmouth, O.  .....+ 7.50 
Foundry, Detroit, ovens — .......+. 9.00 
Foundry, Buffalo, OVENS  .......0000 9.00 
aaanenanenn ena rnnan VNHADUUNLUIIIHL 
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of less than three tons each. 


Cold Finished Active 


Customers of cold bar finishers 
were given until Dec. 31 to specify 
on fourth quarter contracts at 2.10c 
and bookings for January shipment 
are heavy. Makers believe the vol- 
ume is not sufficient to indicate spec- 
ulative buying. Shipments will show 
considerable increase this month over 
last, December being 20 to 30 per 
cent greater than November. Oper- 
ations were increased Fagg 
and now average 60 per cent, wit 
70 per cent in early view. Specifi- 
cations received after Jan. 2 carried 
2.20c, with the new card of extras 
applying. So far, these have been 
scarce. With but one or two possible 
exceptions, all consuming lines are 
active, led by the automotive trade. 


Gas Line J obs to Mature 


Action on the larger lots of gas line 
pipe pending at Pittsburgh is expected 
this month. Jobber specifications for 
pipe have been slim, due to a desire 
to hold down inventories, but should 
increase now. Spring building pro- 
grams promise good orders for full 
weight merchant pipe. 

Contractors at Chicago are placing 
small lots of cast iron pipe, taking 
advantage of present low prices. No 
sales are booked at less than $28, 
Birmingham, for 6-inch and over, with 
up to $30 done. Makers have fairly 
heavy stocks and are booked well into 
January. 

Westfield, Mass., has placed 100 tons 
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of cast pipe with Warren Foundry & 
Pipe Co. R. D. Wood & Co. are low 
on 400 tons for Worcester, Mass. The 
1800 tons for Boston still is pending. 


Sellers Regain Control 
of Scrap Market 


Consumer buying of iron and steel 
scrap is light, in small lots. Con- 
sumers are deferring large buying 
until the price situation clears. Of- 
fers to buy are lower than dealers’ 
ideas of price and offers to sell are 
higher than consumers’ ideas. Some 
lots for current needs are moving, 
principally heavy melting steel, which 
is commanding a higher price. Prices 
tend upward as dealers accumulate 
stock in readiness for the buying 
movement confidently expected to de- 
velop early in January. Sellers have 
the advantage at the moment, in con- 
trast to recent conditions. High 
prices paid for railroad tonnages in- 
dicate faith by dealers in a rising 
market, to make good their invest- 
ments by the time deliveries are 
started. Sufficent tonnage is coming 
out from railroad sources to make the 
situation easy and to provide for fu- 
ture demand. Heavy melting steel 
at Pittsburgh is $15.50 to $15.75 and 
at Chicago $12.25 to $12.75. 


Ferromanganese Firm 


It is estimated 50 per cent of first 
half requirements of ferromanganese 
have been placed on makers’ books. 
The price in all instances is $100, 
duty paid, tidewater. Specifications 
on $90 second half contracts continued 
heavy during the last few days of 
December, and producers were forced 
to set a limit on them. 

The spiegeleisen market continues 
$32, furnace, for 19 to 21 per cent. 
This price has been done on a few 
spot carloads. The $30 and $31 prices 
which recently were done on spot 
carloads seem to have disappeared in 
connection with such quantities. Large 
contracts for first quarter and first 
half were accepted at those prices 
some weeks ago, but this business now 
is out of the way and on the basis 
of current transactions $32 is the 
minimum. 


Metal Prices Are Holding 


Seasonal dullness prevails in the 
nonferrous metal market, but prices 
are steady. Export buying featured 
in copper and while domestic demand 
was lacking the market held un- 
changed at 14.00c to 14.12%c, de- 
livered Connecticut. Lead was a little 
more active but unchanged at 6.50c, 
New York, and 6.32%c to 6.35c, East 
St. Louis. Some inquiry for zinc was 
out but actual trading was limited. 
The zinc price, however, held un- 
changed all week at 5.62%c, East 
St. Louis. Tin was steady around 
58.00c, fluctuating in a narrow range. 
The situation in aluminum is hazy, as 
importers’ quotations are nominal 
pending advices from producers abroad. 
The leading producer of nickel this 
week cut the price of electrolytic, 
99.90 per cent nickel, 2 cents to 


37.00c. 
changed. 


Other nickel prices were un- 
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Railroad Equipment In 
Continued Activity 


Activity in the railroad equipment 


market, started several weeks ago 
with large inquiries, continues un- 
diminished. Southern Railway has 


placed an additional 1000 cars, bring- 
ing its recent placement to 5500, and 
advancing the total of freight car 
awards in December to approximately 
13,000. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
placed an additional 500 ballast cars, 
increasing its order of 3650, noted 
last week, to 4150. 

Rail tonnage closed in the Chicago 
district amounted to about 20,000 
tons during the week, with track ac- 
cessory awards of 10,000 to 12,000 
tons. Rail mills have expanded op- 
erations to about 75 per cent, and 
track fastenings production averages 
60 per cent. 

Prospective business includes a defi- 
nite inquiry for 4000 miscellaneous 
freight cars by the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, in addition to 2000 refrig- 
erator cars for the Pacific Fruit Ex- 
press, noted last week. Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie plans a 
$6,000,000 expenditure in 1928 for roll- 
ing stock, track fastenings and rails. 


CAR ORDERS PLACED 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 76 miscellan- 
eous passenger cars, to Pullman Car & 
Mfg. Corp. and 500 ballast cars to Rodgers 
Ballast Car Co., in addition to 3650 cars 
recently placed. 

Southern Railway, 1000 freight cars, as fol- 
lows: 500 gondolas and 250 caboose cars to 
Lenoir Car Co., a subsidiary; and 250 ballast 
ears to the Rodgers Ballast Car Co., making 
recent freight car total 5500. 


CAR ORDERS PENDING 

Illinois Central, 20 suburban coaches. 

Louisville & Nashville, 16 miscellaneous coaches, 
to American Car & Foundry Co. 

St. Louis-San Francisco, 4000 miscellaneous 
freight cars, in addition to inquiry for 15 
baggage and mail cars and five baggage 
ears; previously noted as contemplated, 


definite inquiry out. 
Swift & Co., 300 refrigerator underframes. 


Jobbers Await New Year 


With December sales exceeding ex- 
pectations in many instances, iron 
and steel jobbers await with interest 
anticipated heavy buying in January. 
Stocks of consumers have been re- 
duced to a minimum at the inventory 


GUAAEAL AIDEN TLA HAT UeNULeaaaseareet 


Ferroalloy Prices 


Ferromanganese, 78 to 82 per 

cent, tidewater, duty paid ........ $100.00 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh 104.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent 

GENES TUPRMGE  «..cceveciscsccnercsscven- 32.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, freight 

allowed, 1928 contracts, carloads 83.50 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chromium, 4-6 

carbon, cts. per lb. con., del.. 11.00 
Ferrotungsten stand. Ib. cont....... 95.00 
Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per cent, 

per lb,. contained, on analysis 3.15 to 3.65 
Ferro-carbon-titanium carload 

producers plant, net ton .......... 200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, car- 

load, 17 to 19 per cent, Rock- 

dale, Tenn., basis (18%).......... 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 23-25% f.o.b. An- 

niston, Ala., (24 per cent)........ 122.50 


Amabeannnananannnenegacangna sedi rastsa nt 


season, and following renewal of opera- 
tions in many plants shut down for 
the holidays, jobbers expect a sharp 
improvement in demand in January. 
Building material demand generally 
has been slack, with little signs of 
improvement until well into the first 
quarter. Manufacturing demand, es- 
pecially for bars, has been better in 
the East, while sheets have been 
fairly active in the Chicago district. 

Warehouse prices continue to evi- 
dence firmness, with no price altera- 
tions expected for the first quarter, 
despite rumors of mill increases. Job- 
bers generally have held their quoted 
levels more stable in recent months 
and revisions are less apt to follow 
any changes in mill bases. 


Structural Market Faces 
Heavy Buying 


With inquiry involving single pro- 
jects requiring as high as 50,000 tons 
each, structural mills and fabricators 
are looking forward to a season of 
heavy buying when spring building 
programs materialize. Awards of the 
week were featured by the 14,000-ton 
letting in Chicago of the Daily News 
building to American Bridge Co. Most 
other awards were small. Plain mate- 
rial prices are firm at 1.80c, Pitts- 
burgh, and 1.90c, Chicago, with most 
large consumers contracted ahead for 
first quarter requirements. 

CONTRACTS PLACED 


14,000 tons, Daily News building, Chicago, to 
American Bridge Co. 

9000 tons, for Fulton street 
York, to American Bridge Co. 

600 tons, brick shed for Bohnsack Brick Co., 
Chicago, to Midland Structural Steel Co. 
and Blaw-Knox Co. 

325 tons, highway bridge for Henry 
Iowa, to Clinton Bridge Co. 

300 tons, pathological unit of University hos- 
pitals project, Cleveland, to unstated fabri- 
cator. 

250 tons, highway bridge for Johnson county, 
Iowa, to Des Moines Steel Co. 

1500 tons, Lincoln high school, Milwaukee, to 
Wagner Architectural Iron Works. 

1500 tons, foundry for Ford Motor Co., Detroit, 
to Worden-Allen Co. 

200 tons, building for Ohio River Edison Co., 
Toronto, O., through Stevens & Wood, gen- 
eral contractors, to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. 

Total 


tunnel, New 


county, 


EEE UE LE Sh rn A OIE 27,425 tons 


CONTRACTS PENDING 


2000 tons, Lamson store building, Toledo, O.; 
bids in Dec. 31. 

2500 tons, apartment hotel at Burton place 
and Lake Shore drive, Chicago; plans pre- 
pared. 

4300 tons, F. W. Woolworth Co. building at 
State and Washington streets, Chicago; steel 
bids being received. 

500 tons, industrial storage building at Ander- 
son, Ind.; plans prepared. 


7000 tons, Forman Bank building, Chicago; 
plans prepared. 
25,000 tons, warehouse and wholesale store 


for Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, previously 
noted as including a larger tonnage. 

2500 tons, third unit of Capitol building, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


10,000-T'on Award Leads 
Concrete Bar Sales 


Featuring the concrete bar activ- 
ity of the past week was the clos- 
ing of a 10,000-ton contract for the 
substructure of a viaduct between San 
Mateo and Alameda, Calif., the award 
going to Bethlehem Steel Co. Numer- 
ous large tonnage projects are pend- 
ing, but awards of the week were 
confined largely to the 10 to 40-ton 
variety. Prices on new billet bars 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday noon. Gross tons Delivered to Consumers 


WROUGHT PIPE 


SteelyWorks Scrap 


HEAVY -MELTING STEEL 






BivemitiGath assesses ssccecicscensssccesseses 10.50 to 10.75 
Boston (dealers) ... . 9.00to 9.25 
Buffalo, No. 1 ..... .. 14.50 to 16.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 ..... .. 13.75 to 14.25 
Cae 5 F< -cthbcinessatedtivers .. 12.25 to 12.75 
Cincinnati (dealers) .. 11,25 to 11.75 
Cleveland, No. 1... .. 18.50 to 14.00 
Clovelnad, .NO.: 3. sicsircecgreses .. 13.25 to 13.50 
TONG, RES. (A peeraincatstak «. 11.25 to 11.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 13.50 to 14.00 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2.. 10.50 to 11.50 
Bethlehem delivery _............... 13.00 to 13.50 
New York (dealers) (railroad) 10.00 to 10.85 


New York (dealers) (yard)... 7.00 to 7.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 15.50 to 15.75 
RR een Senor . 12.25 to 12.75 





Valleys, No. 1 14.75 to 15.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 
BINED . sccseasvedpiasipestelaneradiavtugitodiiiie 11.50 to 12.00 





Chicago ...... 11.00 to 11.50 
Cleveland we 12.50 to 13.00 
SIEIIEE - ssevisediosn 10.25 to 10.75 
Pittsburgh .. 14.25 to 14.75 
| ney Mola LOR 14.00 to 14.25 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
TOI fidhic tisosserii atndcmascmebieebacts 8.75 to 9.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) 9.50 to 10.00 
CROW IRIE, scussccthctsscdevenesisitees 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pet.nsylvania 10.50 to 11.00 
EN  cihcccensqdeussiotmtnuii 13.00 to 13.50 
eka! MEAD. = cinacsticosexpsakodimecanmucttere’ 7.75 to 8.25 





SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 













Chicago ......... .. 8.25 to 8.75 
FRRIIUINUIRS © cncgnticccx<ciipsencbvacecesdtcceiale 9.00 to 9.50 
RUIN: sepinvencsiscputicaecocsasanupueubene 7.75 to 8.25 
Bs TRIB iio cccat iced cecechdsesvnctsb dni 7.50 to 8.00 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
i OD ATE. SS 5 8 Se 11.50 to 12.00 
MRIIUIND F sevsedpcocivkdebtvsacrecttolptsactanel 16.00 to 16.50 
6 RR eae ee SS 15.00 to 15.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) «0... 16.00 to 16.50 
BIO: :ccinsnsdsscctesnsscsoscccabtiractiousta 11.00 to 11.50 
In. 7. ROOUEEK... comsnnciacrrneinaseduciialeuniainats 15.25 to 15.76 
STOVE PLATE 
SE EE Ae Fe Se 13.00 to 14.00 
Boston (consumers) 11.00 to 11.50 
URED baka Sierieeccccrtes 12.75 to 13.25 
ROU OMRIIED . <5, obsasdeseuvatanscadecsi 12.00 to 12.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) net ........ 9.50 to 10.00 
| SR AE anes 12.00 to 12.50 
Detroit (net tons) ........... 10.50 to 11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 12.50 
New York (dealers) (mill)... 8.25 to 8.50 
PUM RU IR ER  socccs) ssecossisncadeonecteceianders 12.50 to 13.00 


Se Ree Me Cee 13.50 to 14.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, billet and bloom crops 16.50 to 17.00 





Cincinnati (dealers)  ............. 13.00 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 17.50 to 18.50 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops 19.00 to 19.50 
Cleveland, billet and bloom 
ME ORE Re SD Bose OO 17.00 to 17.50 
SHOVELING STEEL 
Chicago 12.25 to 12.75 
Pittsburgh 11.50 to 11.75 
St. Louis 12.25 to 12.75 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS 
a 14.25 to 14.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania .»-- 16.00 to 16.50 
oe en eae ge 17.25 to 17.50 





SUI, SMARTER ~- ackesdveschinnn wehicaneraiabieaserc) 14.00 to 14.50 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
Chicago... 13.75 to 14.00 
St. Louis 14.25 to 14.50 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
sian bofanes siceeteskesmnetetcemaiie te 15.25 to 15.75 
2 14.50 to 15.00 
13.00 to 13.50 





St. Louis, No. 2 





Iron Mill Scrap 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 
RC RELR TE eae tee ree ee 11.00 to 12.00 
Boston (dealers) 10.00 to 10.50 
Buffalo, No. 1 12.25 to 12.75 
Buffalo, No. 2 14.25 to 14.75 
Chicago, No. 1 12.65 to 13.15 
Chicago, No. 2 12.25 to 12.75 
Cincinnati, No. . 11.00 to 11.50 
Ciera: Mor! 2 .ccdadd ck 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 15.50 to 16.00 
New York, No. 1 (dealers).... 11.00 to 11.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 12.50 to 13.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 15.50 to 15.75 
St. Louis, No. 1 11.00 to 11.50 
St. Louis, No. 2 12.25 to 12.75 











Boston (dealers)  ...ccccccccccscoccceoeee 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
BEND... scdenapidlicitasensaems sacedeh 
New York (dealers) 

YARD WROUGHT 
PUBORY . <csriieceaccisehdbanincijhabensdie 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 

BUSHELING 

BRIG | 5. .cdbiniiend eee pees Wear ee 


Chicago, No. 1 ....... oe 


Chicago, 


Cincinnati, No. 1 
Cincinnati, No. 
Pittsburgh, No. 
St. Louis, 






No. 2 


(dealers).. 


No. 1 








7.50 to 8.00 


. 11.50 to 12.50 
12.00 to 12.50 


8.75 to 9.25 


8.50 to 9.00 
15.00 to 15.50 


. 12.00 to 12.50 


10.75 to 11.25 
8.50 to 9.00 
10.50 to 11.00 
7.00 to 7.50 
12.00 to 12.50 
10.50 to 11.00 


MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 






BivmIAM WAI ccrccccincs cssssteteri ters 8.00 to 9.00 
BERG O ©. caisisin’ cab divhevinssedsosvoleenrenaree 6.00 to 6.25 
BID eiskeiithacosnigovsdpinpsscdeibiaoascnianes 9.00 to 9.50 
CIID. . scvciercnsssterserereuemnannr 7.50 to 8.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) — .........:::c 8.50 to 9.00 
CRTRINE i. cicacsishiichttnraessseontauiinas 9.00 to 9.26 
SOMEONE 56: cccndétctcacesnadintoursncaghd eohanell 7.25 to 7.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............. 11.00 
New York (dealers) | ......:0 7.00 to 7.50 
ey Re ea en 11.50 to 11.75 
St. SOUR vo sccvamecpniswnidsadaad 6.25 to 6.75 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical) ............. 13.00 to 13.50 


Birmingham plain 








Boston (chemical)  «........:scsceseseee 
Boston (dealers)  ........ccccssccessesses 
ID) os sind sodaeds<-speiicernaieengieees 
Ce ee aad 
Cincinnati (dealers)  ......ccccecee 
CRO, |X. :. och enep ened beisvinevian 10% 
ERED. wcasiseiciinss epaanenees 

Eastern Pennsylvania _........... 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 
New York (dealers) «0... 
SPEC 5... akdaiscksuslsennadiants voio vous 
SK, URI icin cresicncincesmectlapteloingroreseett 
IE oeveccbidicensttcdlantbisaelandl 


8.00 to 9.00 

9.50 to 10.00 

6.50 to 7.50 

10.00 to 10.50 
10.00 to 10.50 
8.75 to 9.25 

10.50 to 10.75 
8.75 to 9.25 
11.00 

15.00 to 15.50 
6.75 to 7.85 

11.50 to 11.75 
9.50 to 10.00 

13.50 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 








6.00 to 6.25 


10.00 to 10.50 


8.50 to 9.00 


.. 10.50 to 10.75 


8.75 to 9.25 
10.00 to 11.00 
6.75 to 7.35 
11.50 to 11.75 


7.50 to 8.00 
7.75 to 8.25 


Zoston (dealers)  ......cscccsreeeees 
TOUEAU ac scksveeccccddudncsvedtbetcustnesrbaees 
Cincinnati (dealers)  ........0 
CIUMNNNEE  cosacogsencucicestbentia 
BRR OEE isa a ciicks ci isite rstbivdaahinde 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............+ 
New York (dealers) 
ORG T IR: 6 sink s.cce codansdievstarnedavents 
PIPES AND FLUES 
Chicago (Met) wes 
Cincinnati (dealers) 
Dk! | EONS? dd nac bidders 


" 10.00 to 10.50 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 









10.50 to 11.00 
11.50 to 12.00 


. 12.00 to 12.50 
12.50 


8.25to 8.75 
12.00 to 12.50 


6.00 to 6.50 
11.00 to 11.50 
9.50 to 10.00 
12.50 to 13.00 
9.50 to 10.00 
13.50 to 14.00 


6.00 to 6.50 


BREAD. « .ncinereccshicackngeidainaiasegota 
CRRCRTO (EE) ecnserretqerccrciccvccnccore 
SINE... ncsnasnerencaresectaiicned ; 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 
New York (dealers) © ............ 
ae rend TS os OR Fe 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston (dealers)  .........ccccccessseseee 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cleveland (over 10 in.) ........ 
SMB B ONE ish ee cr ceriecdoermquanndae 
PPUUAPOEN «  calnvexsvssvesdhcotserustuuniaienes 
FORGE SCRAP 
Boston (dealers)  .........c.ccccsrseese 
Coen OO | ih icin ed: SR 


Eastern Pennsylvania 


Chicago 


St. 


Boston 
Buffalo 





15.25 to 15.75 


. 10.50 to 11.00 


ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 


Louis 


Chicago 
Cleveland 


Eastern 
Pittsburgh 


St. 


Louis 


(net) 


Pennsylvania 





18.00 to 18.50 
21.00 to 21.50 


Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 


(dealers) 


8.00 to 8.50 


... 13.50 to 14.00 
... 10.25 to 10.75 
w. 12.00 to 12.25 
.... 12.50 to 13.00 

. 14.00 to 14.50 


9.00 to 9.50 


STEEL CAR AXLES 




























Birmingham 16.00 to 17.00 
Boston (shipping point) ........ 16.00 to 17.00 
Buffalo 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago 17.90 to 18.50 
Cleveland 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania _ .......... 21.00 to 22.00 
Pittsburgh 18.50 to 19.00 
,, . RAREO sxeosmsriusstdadianaeiniaeianne 20.00 to 20.50 
SHAFTING 
Boston (shipping point) ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Chicago 16.80 to 17.35 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 17.50 to 18.00 
New York (dealers) . 14.00 to 14.50 
St. gee cigecccasscatgean . 16.50 to 17.00 
Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 
Birmingham, 70M  ......cccscsecse 14.00 to 15.00 
Boston (consumers) «+ 17.00 to 17.50 
Buffalo, iron ......ccccc « 13.75 to 14.25 
Buffalo, steel ..... «.. 15.25 to 15.75 
Chicago, iron ............0 «-. 13.50 to 14.00 
Chicago, rolled steel .... «» 15.50 to 16.00 
Cincinmatd.  .....cccccscccsosceses « 12.75 to 18.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............... 15.00 to 16.00 


New York iron 
Pittsburgh, iron 
Pittsburgh, steel 
St. Louis, iron ........ 
St. Louis, steel 


(dealers) 


14.75 to 15.25 
. 17.25 to 17.50 
- 14.00 to 14.50 
14.50 to 15.00 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Birmingham, cupola ............ 14.00 to 14.50 
BROREGRE. 5) Lisathecnncieiiabieetie «. 14.50 to 15.50 
aeies osevenskasieneesedhganeide: aun enEEnn 
Chicago, No. machinery .... 15.75 to 16.25 
Chicago, No. 1 railroad ............ 14.55 to 15.10 
Chicago, No. 1 agricultural.... 14.55 to 15.10 
Cincinnati No. 1 machinery 

cupola (net tons dealers).... 14.50 to 15.00 
Cleveland, cupola 16.50 to 17.00 
Detroit (net tons) 12.50 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania (cupola) 16.50 to 17.00 



















New York, cupola (dealers).. 13.00 to 13.50 
Pittsburgh, cupola  ....ccccccsscssese 14.50 to 15.00 
San Francisco, delivered +» 20.00 to 21.00 
SON ek certblininind -» 15.50 to 15.75 
St. Louis, railroad .......... . 14.00 to 14.50 


St. Louis, agricultural ee 13.25 to 13.75 
St. Louis, machinery .. « 15.75 to 16.25 
Valleyé © inisiicccmecviekee 16.50 te 17.00 

















BOREORE T deiid inte desscickcleloedscinidecnils 15.00 to 15.50 
Buffalo (breakable) + 11,50 to 12.00 
oY ER ene eee >) Ae eeeie Me, YF a 12.50 to 12.75 
Detroit (automobile) (net tons) 18.50 to 19.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 15.50 to 16.00 
New York (dealers) « 11.75 to 12.00 
Pittaburg hs» sscccicieshevhctieos ste jcccceiiteaha 13.00 to 13.50 
MALLEABLE 

Boston, railrOad  .....0....cccccosccesees 13.50 to 14.00 
RAE LS hic «.. 14.50 to 15.00 
Chicago, agricultural «» 11.75 to 12.25 
Chicago, railroad  ..........::cccccossese 13.25 to 13.75 
Cincinnati, railroad (dealers) 12.00 to 12.50 
Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 

CPB)... <cccvecevecsvasqresveabouainvcgsiceoiipspil 11.00 to 11.50 
Cleveland, agricultural ... 15.00 to 15.50 
Cleveland, railroad ........ «. 15.50 to 16.00 
DGEEONE, BUCO> scrksnscscrederees «» 13.00 to 13.50 
Pittsburgh, railroad ....... .». 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Louis, agricultural « 12.50 to 13.00 
St. Lowls, PeuToe?  dccpccicccssseccsecs 12.25 to 12.75 


Miscellaneous Scrap 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 





Birehin@ eine = «..cicess:Sisdlindiadowadl 13.50 to 14.00 
Boston (dealers) ... 10.00 to 10.59 
RD cccnivdiicbiteantsditaiea « 14.25 to 14.75 
oh a ee EA IR Li Se . 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ined 16.00 
Newt: XM O8%G. Ascosnsecdivcoottsbicas -«- 11.00 to 12.00 
Pittsburgh district ... ... 16.50 to 17.00 
SOR. GIS wechcttaneestoschntetcerdntagsh 15.50 to 16.00 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Citleago;’ Nae) 8! aniintidiiscck 14.00 to 14.50 
Chicago, cut «» 15.50 to 16.00 
St. ZO FOR. ° E  cctenaeainee 14.00 to 14.50 





LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
Chicago w« 14,00 to 14.50 
Pittabatagn® ©. sisi siiieccndccnsbivctteieteshoas 16.50 to 17.00 
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are steady at 1.80c, Pittsburgh, and 
2.20c, Chicago, with no definite changes 
as yet for first quarter spot busi- 


ness. 
CONTRACTS AWARDED 


10,000 tons, substructure for viaduct between 
San Mateo and Alameda, Calif., through 
Raymond Concrete Piling Co., New York, 
contractor, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

500 tons, rail steel, superstructure for Me- 
dinah Athletic club, Chicago, to Inland Steel 
Co. 

800 tons, grain elevator for Chicago & North 
Western railroad at Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
to Olney J. Dean & Co. 

250 tons, North Side Y. W. C. A., Chicago, to 
Olney J. Dean & Co. 

800 tons, warehouse for Stix, Baer & Fuller 
Co., St. Louis, to the Missouri Rolling Mills 


Corp. 
Total awards .... 11,850 tons 


CONTRACTS PENDING 


8000 tons, plant building for Campbell Soup 
Co., Chicago; plans being revised. 

745 tons, building for Meyer-Mervis Co., 
Twenty-second and Fisk avenue, Chicago. 

225 tons, Union station, Texarkana, Tex. 

175 tons, substructure for Medinah Athletic 
club, Chicago; Paschen Bros., Chicago, gen- 
eral contractors. 

100 tons, paving for Boulevard of the Allies 
extension, Pittsburgh; general contract award- 
ed Booth & Flinn Ltd. 

100 tons, building for Croatian Fraternity 
association, Pittsburgh; bids in Jan. 6. 
100 tons, water treating plant, Sewickley, : Pa. ; 

bids about to be asked. 





European Markets Quiet 


London, Dec. 31—(By Cable)— 
British iron and steel markets are 
quiet due to the holiday period. The 
outlook for heavy steelworks is un- 
favorable, orders being scarce. The 
tin plate market is more encouraging. 
The Belgian markets are quieter, 
peak prices apparently having been 


reached. Paris reports markets 
firmer, and outlook brighter. German 
business is quiet. A_ satisfactory 


solution to the German _ steelworks 
labor crisis is expected. 


Will Act on Tool Inquiry 


Chicago machinery sellers have a 
fair number of inquiries active as 
the year opens. A Milwaukee road 
machinery builder is expected to re- 
equip his machine shop. The Stude- 
baker Corp. inquiry may be revived. 
Several more western railroads are 
expected to enter the market. 

At Pittsburgh, the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. should act soon. 
Most recent sales have been of the 
single tool variety. Crane demand 
has been slack. 


Iron Ore Is Placed 


Books for 1928 have not been opened 
by Lake Superior iron ore producers, 
but interest is shown by some con- 
sumers. American Radiator Co. is 
reported to have closed with a Min- 
nesota iron ore sintering company for 
70,000 tons annually for the next 
three years. Prices for standard 
grades of ore for 1928 have not 
been determined, but producers do not 
expect any change from 1927. 


Starts Reduction Plant 


After many months of preparation 
the experimental iron ore reduction 
plant for producing granular iron di- 
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rect from Lake Superior ore at the 
Lorain, O., division of the National 
Tube Co. now is in operation. Ap- 
proximately 200 tons of metal is be- 
ing made daily. 


Valley Operations are 
Showing Gain 


Youngstown, O., Jan. 3.—Six addi- 
tional open hearths are active among 
independent steelmakers in this dis- 
trict this week, making 39 furnaces 
active out of 53. Independent sheet 
units active number 100 out of 127. 
Pipe, strip and tin plate operations 
are well maintained, and steel bar or- 
ders are gaining. General indepen- 
dent steel operations in this district 
are 70 per cent, while Carnegie Steel 
Co. mills in the district hold at 55 
per cent. 


Orders By-Product Ovens 


The contract to erect an $8,000,000 
by-product coke oven plant in Phila- 
delphia to increase by 25 per cent the 
supply of gas furnished to the city is 
regarded as substantially killing the 
project to build a blast furnace plant. 
The new coke plant is to be located 
at Nicetown,, in North Philadelphia 
on a site which does not have ade- 
quate space for the erection of a 
blast furnace plant. Under the ar- 
rangement specified in the contract 
200,000 tons of by-product coke an- 
nually and 18,000,000 cubic feet of gas 
daily is to be furnished to the United 
Gas Improvement Co. This will leave 
a surplus of about 300,000 tons of 
by-product coke which will be mar- 
keted in this territory principally in 
connection with the domestic heating 
and foundry coke trades. 


Bethlehem Report Ready 


Washington, Jan. 3.—The board of 
review of the federal trade commis- 
sion has completed its report on the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. merger com- 
plaint. The commission will con- 
sider the report at the next meeting, 
but final action may be distant. The 
new eastern mill basing points affect 
the case. 


Dominion Well Booked 


The plant of the Dominion Iron 
& Steel Co. at Sydney, N. S., is now 
operating at capacity and has suffi- 
cient orders to keep it so until June, 
according to H. J. Kelly, general 
manager. The plant now is rolling 
65,000 tons of rails for the Canadian 
National Railways, and has booked 


an order for 11,600 tons for the New 
York Central. 


Improvements Authorized 


An extension of 320 feet will be 
made to the No. 4 wire mill at the 
Roebling, N. J. division of the John 
A. Roebling’s Sons Co. and at the 
same plant galvanizing capacity will 
be increased. At the Trenton divi- 
sion a physical laboratory will be 
erected and a wire rope testing ma- 
chine having a capacity of 2,000,000 
pounds will be installed. The com- 
pany recently completed a cleaning 
house, added wire drawing benches, 
rebuilt heavy wire drawing benches in 
wire mill No. 1, and installed tem- 
pering and galvanizing machinery at 
the Roebling, N. J. works; and, com- 
pleted a new tinning shop, installed 
high-speed stranders and built a gen- 
eral office and stores building at the 
Trenton, N. J. works. 


B. F. Jones Jr. is Dead 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 3—B. F. Jones 
Jr., chairman of the board of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., died 
at his home here Jan. 1 after an ill- 
ness of less than two weeks. Mr. 
Jones, son of the founder of the cor- 
poration, was born April 21, 1868, in 
Allegheny. Following his graduation 
from Princeton university in 1891, 
he became treasurer and a member 
of the board of managers of Jones 
& Laughlins, Ltd. Four years before 
the death of his father he became 


president. On organization of the 
corporation in 1923 he was made 
chairman, Mr. Jones is survived by 


his widow, a son and a daughter. 


See No German Lockout 


Washington, Jan. 3.—A cable to the 
department of commerce from Berlin 
states that a steelworks lockout is 
not expected as a consequence of 
arbitration of labor demands for the 
8-hour day. 


Rail Mill Rate Goes Up 


Chicago, Jan. 3.—Rail mill opera- 
tions increase steadily. The steel in- 
got rate for the district is near 175 
per cent. 


Manganese Sales Small 


New York, Jan. 3.—Hand-to-mouth 
methods are reflected in manganese 
ore buying for 1928. Instead of con- 
tracting for the full year, buying in 
most cases has involved shipments 
over first four months. The ore most- 
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ly involved is Caucasian. The washed 
grade of Caucasian ore, running’ 53 to 
55 per cent, may be quoted 38 to 40 
cents per unit, c.if. tidewater. 


Revises Depletion for 
Metal Mines 


Washington, Jan. 3.—Senator King 
of Utah, has introduced an amend- 
ment in the senate to the revenue 
bill, which has been referred to the 
committee on finance in connection 
with metal mines. The amendment 
follows: 

“This paragraph shall not apply to 
metal mines discovered after the ef- 
fective date of this act. 


“(2) In the case of metal mines 
the allowance for depletion shall be 
15 per cent of the gross income from 
the property during the taxable year. 
Such allowance shall not exceed 50 
per cent of the net income of the 
taxpayer (computed without allow- 
ance for depletion) from the property, 
except that in no case shall the deple- 
tion allowance be less than it would 
be if computed without reference to 
this paragraph. 


Buys Tunnel Material 


New York, Jan. 8—Mason & 
Hanger, contractors, have divided 
54,000 tons of cast segments for the 
Fulton street tunnel equally between 


Bethlehem Steel Co. and Davies & 
Thomas. They also have placed 
9000 tons of shapes with American 
Bridge Co. 


Blows in Stack at Gary 


Chicago, Jan. 3.—The Iliinois Steel 
Co. was blowing in a blast furnace 
stack at its Gary works today, mak- 
ing seven active at Gary, six at 
South Chicago and one at Joliet. 


Completing Corp. Stacks 


Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 3.—One of 
the new Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. blast furnaces will be ready 
in February and the second in April. 


Pig Iron Output Lowest Since 1924 


production of coke pig iron in the 

United States declined, according 
to an estimate compiled by IRON TRADE 
Review from reports telegraphed by 
blast furnaces. With output figures 
now available for the whole year, 1927 
shows a total which is the lowest since 
1924. Early in December it appeared 
that production might swing upward 
before the close of the year, but the 
improvement failed to appear and 


Bo the eighth consecutive month 





MONTHLY PRODUCTION 


1927 1926 


8,101,846 8,319,789 
2,940,604 2,923,850 
- 8,482,107 8,458,171 
8,424,877 8,438,805 
8,891,067 38,477,820 
8,089,726 8,282,478 
2,964,625 3,224,663 
2,950,674 3.200,723 
. 2,782,600 8,163,269 
. 2,812,015 3,334,206 
2,661,868 3,237,992 
2,679,663 3,089,175 


1925 


8,872,207 
8,214,067 
8,571,422 
8,211,235 
2,933,907 
2,679,045 
2,665,262 
2,707,171 
2,725,885 
8,017,889 
8,028,257 
8,249,057 








Grand total .... 36,270,567 39,100,941 36,370,404 





on Dec. 31, operating stacks totaled 
one less than on Nov. 30. 

Total pig iron made in December 
was 2,679,663 gross tons, which com- 
pared with the 2,661,863 tons of No- 
vember, was a gain of 17,800 tons. 
December, however, had 31 days, 
against 30 in November. Average 
daily production was 86,441 tons, or 
a loss of 2287 tons from the 88,728- 
ton daily rate of the month before. 
This drop represented 2.8 per cent. 
The December rate was the lowest 
for any month since July, 1925, and 
the lowest for any December since 
1921 when the rate was 52,992 tons 
per day. 

Compared with December of last 
year production was 13,210 tons or 





Active Blast Furnaces 


Per 

In blast Total Cent 

December _............ 170 354 48.0 
November ............ 171 359 47.7 
October __.............. 174 361 48.2 
September ............. 181 362 50.0 
UIE: sisccicsiccreive 189 362 52.2 
SIG: ‘iehianaiienitisbeiapiaalitie 190 362 52.5 
Re ae 198 362 54.7 
EE edeisarsicamsceienions 211 363 58.1 
REESE SS 221 364 60.7 


13.3 per cent less. Total production 
for 1927 was 36,270,567 gross tons, 
compared with 39,100,941 tons in 
1926. Average daily production was 
99,371 tons, while for 1926 it was 
107,126 tons. 

On the last day of the month, 170 
of the country’s 354 serviceable blast 
furnaces were in operation. This rep- 





DECEMBER PIG IRON 


Number in 
blast last day 





No. of of month -Totals— 
stacks Dec. Nov. Dec. Nov. 
Ci > « isietencdnn 69 37 87 620,187 632,061 
Pennsylvania ..118 53 53 811,852 800,033 
Alabama ......... 84 18 18 202,200 219,478 
Virginia ......... 14 1 1 7,823 7,357 
New York ...... 25 13 15 184,914 196,123 
New Jersey .... 3 0 1D siateineinih:-Seamininans 
TERI -  wricsiserers 26 16 16 301,579 282,900 
Colorado ......... 5 3 2 
SRD... .cckcces 18 11 11 } 354,545 338,475 
Maryland ......... 6 5 5 
Wisconsin... 5 1 1 
Kentucky ....... 5 1 1 
Massachusetts.. 1 1 1 
Tennessee _...... 10 1 1 89,086 86,494 
ROMINY.- » agieoms¥eaees 1 1 = 
West Virginia 5 2 2 
Michigan ........ 4 4 4 
Minnesota _...... 3 2+ 81,068 74,570 
Missouri ._......... 1 0 0 
BOR ® vscvabiviics 1 0 0} 
Spiegel and fer- 
ro—all states .... 27,409 24,372 
Total .........354 170 171 2,679,668 2,661,863 





resented an activity of 48 per ‘cent. 
On Nov. 30, active stacks totaled 171, 
or 47.7 per cent of the 359 total. 
Of the nonmerchant class none was 
blown in and 2 were blown out or 
banked; of the nonmerchant or steel- 
works class, 3 were blown in and 2 
blown out. 

With the dismantling or aban- 
donment of 5 additional blast fur- 
naces, the total of 359 on Nov. 30 
has been reduced to 354 on Dec. 
31. The furnaces removed were: 





AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 





1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 

Jan. 100,048 107,089 108,781 97,273 104,136 
Feb. 106,021 104,428 114,788 105,987 106,925 
Mar. 112,826 111,564 116,207 111,787 113,664 
Apr. 114,146 114,627 107,041 107,537 113,210 
May 109,388 112,187 94,642 84,515 124,790 
June 102,991 107,749 89,301 67,427 122.262 
July 95,311 104,021 85,976 57,631 118,860 
Aug. 95,188 108,249 87,328 60.741 111,254 
Sept. 92,750 105,442 862 68,454 103,917 
Oct. 90,710 107,555 97,361 79,419 101 

Nov. 88,728 107,988 100,775 96,378 
Dec. 86,441 99,651 104,808 95,367 93,952 
Ave. 99,371 107,126 99,645 84,908 109,659 





Hokendauqua No. 1 of Thomas Iron 
Co. at Hokendauqua, Pa.; Swede 
No. 1 of Alan Wood Iron & Steel 
Co. at Swedeland, Pa.; Haselton Neo. 
1 of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
at Youngstown, O.; Standard of 
Tennessee Products Corp. at Good- 
rich, Tenn.; and Buena Vista of Al- 
leghany Ore & Iron Co. at Buena 
Vista, Va. 

Stacks blown in during December 
were: In Ohio: Lorain No. 4, Nation- 
al Tube Co. In Pennsylvania: Cam- 
bria F, Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Stacks blown out during the month 
were: In Ohio: One River, Corrigan- 
McKinney Steel Co. In Pennsylvania: 
Perry, Perry Iron Co. In New York: 
Lackawanna C, Bethlehem Steel Co.; 
one Donner, Donner Steel Co. In 
Colorado: One Minnequa, Colorado 
Fuel &*Iron Co. 
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Sheet Mills Merge 


Six Independents Are Joining as Em- 
pire Steel Corp. 


Empire Steel Corp. has been incor- 
porated in Ohio as the successor to 
the Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Mansfield, O.; Ashtabula Steel Sheet 
Co., Ashtabula, O.; Waddell Steel Co., 
Falcon Steel Co. and Thomas Sheet 
Steel Co., Niles, O.; and Empire Steel 
Co., Cleveland. W. H. Davey, presi- 
dent of the Mansfield and Ashtabula 
companies, is president and chief ex- 
ecutive of the new corporation. 

The merger brings together $20,- 
000,000 in assets, a finished roll steel 
capacity of 400,000 tons annually, 60 
sheet mills, four 100-ton open-hearth 
furnaces and a sheet bar mill. Nego- 
tiations were conducted by Floyd A. 
Deahl & Associates, Cleveland. 

The new corporation has 150,000 
shares of $100 par preferred and 550,- 
000 shares of no par common. Notices 


have been mailed to _ stockholders. 
Incorporators other than Mr. Davey 
are J. D. Waddell, president of the 
Waddell Steel Co., Niles, O.; A. W. 
Wheatley, president, treasurer, Em- 
pire Steel Co.; William A. Thomas 
part-owner, Thomas Sheet Steel Co.; 


Lloyd Booth, president-treasurer, Fal- 
con Steel Co.; and M. C. Robinson, di- 
rector, Ashtabula Steel Sheet Co. 


Sheet, Tin Plate and Bar 
Iron Wages Lower 


Bar iron mill wages will be 
duced slightly in January and Feb- 
ruary, based on an average sales 
price of 1.85¢ for bar iron in No- 
vember and December, 1927. Puddlers 
will receive $11.05 a ton, or 25 cents 
less than in the past two months. 
In November and December they were 
reduced 25 cents from $11.55 in Sep- 


re- 


tember and October. Wages of roll 
hands will be reduced about 2 per 
cent in January and February. These 


changes apply in mills having con- 
tracts with the Amalgamated Associ- 
ation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 
Following is a comparison of reported 
sales price averages: 





1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 

Jan. Feb. ...... 1.95c 2.00¢ 2.00¢ 2.35¢ 2.25¢ 
Mar.-Apr. ...... 1.95c 2.05¢ 2.35e 2.35¢ 1.50c 
May-June ........ 1.95¢ 2.00c 2.05¢ 2.25¢ 2.50¢ 
July-Aug. ...... 1.95¢ 2.00¢ 1.95¢ 2.15¢ 2.50¢ 
Sept.-Oct. ...... 1.90e 2.00c 1.95¢ 2.10c 3.40c 
Nov.-Dec. 1.85¢ 2.00e 1.95¢ 2.05c 2.35c 
Yearly av. 1.90c¢ 2.00¢ 1.99 » 2.2le 2.30c 
Amalgamated sheet and tin plate 


mill wages for January and Febru- 
ary will be 25% per cent above base, 
against 28% per cent above base in 
November and December. The bi- 
monthly examination disclosed an av- 
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erage sales price of sheets, on which 
the wages are based, of 3.00c in 
November and December, compared 
with 3.10c in .the two months preced- 








ing. Following is a comparison of 
the reported price averages: 

Nov.-Dec. 3.00¢ 3 per cent 
Sept-Oct +3 per cent 
July-Aug unchanged 
May-June unchanged 
March-April, —3 per cent 
Jan.-Feb. —4% per cent 
Nov.-Dec. _..... unchanged 
Sept.-Oct unchanged 
July-Aug. ....... unchanged 
May-June ......... unchanged 
March-April pants +1% per cent 
UAE cg ROE. crnccccpcsescnes 3.20¢ +3 per cent 


Edward J. Mulligan has succeeded him 
as assistant secretary. 
* * * 

Charles D. Dyer, member of W. P. 

Snyder & Co. and affiliated with the 


Snyder interests for 24 years, re- 
signed, effective Dec. 31. He retires 


from active participation in the man- 
agement of the various companies, re- 
signing as vice president of the Shen- 
ango Furnace Co. and secretary of the 
Shenango Steamship Co. For the time 
being he will remain identified in an 
advisory capacity. 





Men of Industry 


Obituary 











dent and associated with the 
American Steel & Wire Co. since 
it was formed in 1899, has been elect- 
William P. 


i ie S. KEEFE, senior vice presi- 


ed president, succeeding 

Palmer, who died Dec. 17. 
Henry A. Barren, general superin- 

tendent of the Steel & Wire company, 


has been elected vice president in 
charge of operations, and Frank 
Baackes, a vice president, has been 


promoted to senior vice president. 


* * 


John Van Horne, representative of 
the Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, in 
Atlanta, Ga., has been transferred to 
Moline, Il. 

W. M. Flook, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Brown Boveri Electric Corp., 
New York, has also been elected pres- 
ident of that company. 


J. E. Lewis, president of Harbison- 
Walker Pittsburgh, 
has been elected a director of the 
American Arch Co., New York. 


* * 


Refractories Co., 


M. J. Schmitt, formerly in charge 
of the Milwaukee branch office of 
Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, 
builder of milling machines, has been 
made assistant sales manager. 

Harvey Hubbell Jr. has been elected 
president and treasurer of Harvey 
Hubbell Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., manu- 
facturer of electrical supplies, 
ceeding Harvey Hubbell Sr.; whose 
death was announced in IRON TRADE 
REVIEW, issue of Dec. 29. 


suc- 


xk * * 
Clinton M. Finney, formerly con- 
troller and vice president of the 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., New York, has been made con- 
troller of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Warren H. Jones, assistant secretary 
of the Westinghouse company since 
1911, has been made secretary, and 


OHN HARKIN COYLE, 74, for 

J 40 years superintendent of Lever- 

ing & Garrigues Co. Inc., Dunel- 

len, N. J., structural fabricator, prior 

to his retirement five years ago, died 

Dec. 28 at his home in Plainfield, N. J. 
* 4 * 

James R. Kilbourne, 57, former 
president of the Kilbourne & Jacobs 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., died in New 
York, Dec. 22. 

* * * 

Donald Pershing Carter, New York 
district manager for W. W. Sly Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, foundry equipment 
manufacturer, died recently. 

Dennis J. Crowley, 67, general super- 
intendent of the Meadville Malleable 
Iron Co., Meadville, Pa., died recently 
at his home in Rochester, N. Y. 

“a 

J. Howard McFeeley, 50, vice pres- 
ident in charge of sales of the Mce- 
Feely Brick Co., Latrobe, Pa., 
at his home in Pittsburgh, Dec. 26. 


* * om 


died 


Gustave Haarmann, 67, president of 
G. Haarmann & Co. Inc., Holyoke, 
Mass.,_ structural iron and steel 
worker, died Dec. 17. He incorporated 
his company in 1913. 

i iain ites 

Albert H. Roberts, a former super- 

intendent of the Eastern Rolling Mill, 


Cleveland, died Dec. 26, at his home 
there, aged 62. He entered the em- 


ploy of the Newburg Rolling Mills 
when he was 16, spending 40 years in 
the industry before retiring in 1921. 


*k * * 
Charles Henry Zehnder, 71, for 
many years a prominent figure in 
the eastern iron industry, died Dec. 


26 in New York, his home. At the 
time of his death, Mr. Zehnder was 
vice president of the Scranton Bolt 
& Nut Co., Scranton, Pa., a director 
of the Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., 
and a director of companies affiliated 
with the pipe company. 


1928 
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Year Shows Moderate 


In Production 
*1927 1926 
6 ES Ee One eee 36,350,904 39,100,941 
RE SRE cd AO 43,034,000 46,936,205 
NIE 51,150,000 56,865,537 
Structural Bookings ............. 2,760,000 2,553,540 
Autos and Trucks (U.S.)..... 3,480,000 4,219,449 
Freight Cars (ordered)........ 51,150 60,575 


*December estimated. 
Pig iron and steel ingots in gross tons; coke and 
structural bookings in net tons. 





Recession From 1926 


In Prices 
Average prices on typical grades in representative 
markets 
1927 1926 
2. SEC SS eran $19.23 $21.19 
STATIN © hosissecsicdacsseccnrsosees 36.22 37.82 
11 Heavy Finished .................0 1.84 2.10 
SE EEN sotichintinbaimaionsnibssnadnisinpotenn 3.05 3.20 
Te I: \ehsihdah cashneetindnsibbibeiesenhiovossie 14.76 15.79 


Heavy finished and sheet prices are cents per 
pounds; others dollars per ton. 











1927 Output Is Good but Buyers 
Rule and Markets Falter 


By E. C. Barringer 


YEAR of arresting contrasts in iron and 

steel. Of production above the average 

but competition for business most drastic. 
Of prices weak and wavering out of proportion 
to the aggregate of demand. Of service and 
terms to buyers not compatible with their scat- 
tered, diluted purchasing. Of profits to pro- 
ducers indefensible considering volume. Such, 
in a market way, was 1927. 

With December estimated, the year’s output 
of pig iron was 36,350,904 tons and of steel 
ingots 43,034,000 tons. Compared with 1926 
this was a reduction of about 7 per cent in both. 
Set against the average of postwar production, 
the year rates 113 per cent. A satisfying volume 
of basic production, indeed, but again in con- 
trast to the predominant cheerless sentiment. 

Irregularity characterized prices, in variance 
with tranquil 1926. In the lighter steel prod- 
ucts, especially sheets and strip, fluctuations were 
most pronounced and efforts to restore stability 
numerous but abortive. Heavy finished steel 
suffered a collapse in the third quarter, to re- 
cover partially in the fourth. In pig iron as in 
steel the price structure was weak and tending 
downward most of the year. 

It was decidedly a buyers’ year. 

An excess of finishing capacity 

Buyers Hold hung over the market and bred 
Whip Hand competition for orders that was 

not consistent with the under- 

lying volume of basic production. Buyers 
pitted producers against one another, and not 
infrequently benefitted from the internecine com- 
petition of the mills. They upset most efforts 
to restore or advance quantity differentials. They 
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were enabled to hold inventories down and order 
only when actual requirements compelled. Buy- 


ers frequently exacted the same prices and 
terms on mixed carloads as on 1000-ton lots. 
Considering steel production, 1927 

; presented two distinct phases— 
cae the first quarter and the last 
woways three quarters. The first quar- 
ter wrote finis to the bulge 

which got under way late in 1924, gath- 
ered momentum in 1925, surged forward in 


1926 and shot up to an all-time high in March, 
1927. The reaction to this tremendous effort was 
immediate and complete. In seven months, or by 
November, the daily ingot rate had surrendered 
the gains it had made in the upswing of 20 
months. Pig iron was sympathetically prostrated 
in the last three quarters. But the promise of 
1928 was bright as the year ended and con- 
valescence may be speeded in the first quarter. 
Despite its caprice, 1927 was in many ways the 
most normal of the postwar years. Sales forces 
turned doorknobs in prewar manner. There was 
more talk of a sales consciousness, of better 
merchandising methods, of collective educational 
effort, of research to develop new outlets. The 
year’s pains may yet prove salutary. 
An analysis of major consum- 
ing outlets for iron and _ steel 
reveals many high lights which 
are the more conspicuous _be- 
cause of the shadowy cast of 
much of the market year. Building was 
surprisingly large considering the malpractice 
of pessimistic forecasts. Automotive production, 
while 18 per cent under the record of 1926, must 


High Lights 


umerous 
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be appraised in the light that Ford not only was 
completely out of production over six months but 
also retarded sales generally. Oil county demand 
for pipe reached such proportions in November 
as to make it the heaviest order month in his- 
tory. The railroads were disinclined to buy cars 
but took a normal quantity of track material. 
It would have been extraordinary if a year 
so colorful in sales effort and price fluctua- 
tions as 1927 had not dug new channels of trade. 
Particularly was this true of transportation by 
water. Pig iron moved in increasing volume by 
boat from Cleveland and Buffalo to Chicago and 
Milwaukee. Detroit drew by water steel from 
Chicago, Cleveland and Buffalo and sent semi- 
finished steel and scrap to Lake Erie ports. 
Steamers carrying scrap from Duluth to Buffalo 
had return cargoes of rails and other products. 
Much pig iron was barged in the East, and not a 
little was delivered by truck in New England. 


The trend toward localization of 
steel markets was pronounced. 
Create New Eastern mills did not always 
Steel Bases regard Pittsburgh base as a 
fetish when conceding a _ por- 
tion of the freight netted them business. In 
December a large independent maker announced 
heavy finished steel prices based at its eastern 
plants. A Cleveland base on bars and strip fig- 
ured more prominently in sales in Michigan. 
Invasion of domestic markets by alien pro- 
ducers kept Washington on the qui vive more than 
in any preceding year, although import statistics 
disclose less cause for alarm. The federal tariff 
commission investigated conditions in manganese 
ore, magnesite and 
fluorspar, while the 





000 tons, were one-third less than in 1926, and the 
smallest since 1924. Exports, however, approxi- 
mated the 2,170,000 tons of 1926. 

The incidence of extraneous occurrences upon 
the iron and steel markets was negligible. There 
were no wars of consequence to affect domestic 
or foreign commerce. The easy interest rates 
and the generally upward movement of the stock 
markets were mildly helpful. Neither price nor 
production history for 1927 records that union 
bituminous coal miners struck April 1. Con- 
gress initiated no legislation particularly inimi- 
cal to business and did not tinker with the tariff. 
The President’s decision to retire in 1929 empha- 
sized the immunity of business to all but the 
most drastic of overturns in domestic politics. 
The sequel to the passing of Judge E. H. Gary 
was the elevation of Charles M. Schwab to the 
presidency of the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute and public affirmations of a desire for co- 
operation and price stability by independent and 
Corporation officials alike. 

Refinement of the continuous 
process for rolling strip, sheets 
and tin plate was the chief engi- 
neering contribution of the year. 
Partially on account of the low- 
ered production costs, lines of competition were 
drawn tighter and merger talk persisted. Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co. took over Columbia Steel Co. 
while Republic Iron & Steel Co. acquired Trum- 
bull Steel Co. The Superior Sheet Steel Co., 
Kokomo Steel & Wire Co. and Chapman-Price 
Steel Co. combined as the Continental Steel Corp. 
Mahoning Valley sheet mills tried to merge. 

Nineteen  twenty- 

eight is, of course 


Continuous 


Mills Gain 





treasury department | ie 

busied itself with  |4—-~——- an ee Se p——t 
countervailing and | | ae 
antidumping _iprovi- 

sions ‘of the _ tariff 


act in regard to iron 


anybody’s — guess. 
Those seers with the 
most unblemished 
pasts are, however, 
unanimously _ bullish 
and have tinctured 








and steel products 
from Germany and 
pig iron from British 
India. French mak- 








their forecasts with 
few weasel words. 
They see auto produc- 
tion attaining a new 








ers of cast iron pipe 


peak, the railroads 





at will underbid do- 
mestic makers several 





replenishing their roll- 
ing stock, the oil in- 
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dollars a ton. Euro- ex " fy) | | /") ~~ dustry buying more 
pean bars, plates and ss ae I. +—— ‘. t ra eM CORE 22 —tso tanks and pipe than in 
shapes continued to Se eee es | \ / | | 1927, and _ building 
disturb, especially the ‘% 5 ne giaee: | | Bein: 7 | Ba BEE a maintained at a high 
| | ¥ | i 
warehouse trade, on an eee, Ae See oe ae 5 level. Certainly 1928 











the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts. Imports of 
iron and_ steel, at 
approximately 7 25,- 


Steel ingot production soared to an all-time high last March, 
but unlike the three preceding years, did not come back in 
August. Will 1928 make good this deficiency in the coun- 
try’s supply of steel? Most forecasters think that it will; 


comes in on the wings 
of cheerful sentiment 
which is more sub- 
stantial than hope. 
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Average Monthly Prices of Leading Materials at Pittsburgh 


PIG IRON 

Jan. 
Bessemer....... $21.26 
OS Fae 18.50 
RRS an eae 20.21 
Ne ig cne cu os tee cd'es so 20.26 
EN do Gh Tin ec algbae e » 19.71 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon 10 per cent. 34.00 
SEMIFINISHED 
Billets, Bessemer. =f $35.00 
Billets, Open RS SOS 35.00 
Sheet Bars, ES ae 36.00 
Sheet Bars, Open | i eae 36.00 
Wire Rods........ 45.00 
COKE 
Furnace, Spot .... or oe ee SY 
EE ee rere Sasa 4.25 


ROLLED PRODUCTS 


Structural nees: 
Plates, base. 

Steel Bars, base 
Cold Finished Steel ga 
Strip, Hot Rolled, base. . 

Strip, Cold Rolled, base...... 
Steel Pipe, 1 to 3- ie @iect........... 
Standard Spikes, base............... 
EMER TORDR, cccics cass cwccsesss 
Plain Wire, base........ 
Hoops, base 
ee ORF re 
Structural Rivets, base 
No. 24 Black Sheets......... a inher 
No. 10 Blue Annealed Sheets....... 

No. 24 Galvanized Sheets 
Tin Plate, base box 


OLD MATERIAL 


MMNNNNNNNN whee 
tM ik an FE 
° 


Heavy Melting Steel............. $17.00 
Low Phosphorus.... 20.25 
SS a ae 16.00 


Average Monthly Prices 


Jan. 

Lake Superior Charcoal. $27.04 
Northern No. 2 Foundry. 20.90 
Southern No. 2 -: ena e 24.51 
Malleable. ; 20.90 
ee a Lie oso Cae 2 < 00 2.00c 
ere 1.90 
Re, OL Os Sinwie 2 2.10 
ga SN aS og gis. airs wile w 62m 2.10 
sie Dh 6 ial > 2.10 

No. 4 Black Sheets. 3.15 
Heavy melting steel. fap $13.20 
No. I railroad wrought.............. 14.20 
Rails for rolling............... 16.00 
Car wheels, iron...... 14.95 
No. 1 Cast (mchy)... 18.90 


Average Monthly Prices 


PIG IRON 

Jan. 
Basic, Eastern Pennsylvania..... $21.25 
No. 2X Foundry, Philadelphia. . 22.76 
No. 2X Virginia, furnace........ 1.75 
Standard Low Phosphorus, Phila.. 25.76 
Standard Gray Forge, Eastern Pa. 21.25 


ROLLED PRODUCTS 


Tank Plates, base, Philadelphia... 2.22¢ 
Structural Shapes, base, Phila... aan 

Steel Bars, Base, Phild@elphia...... 2.27 

Bar Iron, common base, Phila... .. 2.22 

No. 10 Blue Annealed Sheets, Phila... 2.57 

Billets, Open Hearth, Philadelphia.... $40.30 

OLD MATERIAL 

tNo. 1 Heavy Melting Steel $15.60 

TNo. 1 Railroad Wrought. . 17.00 

ae 17.75 


Feb. 
a8. 76 


MMWBNNNNNNNN VNR ee 
-. ° 
wv 


$16.10 
19.50 
is: 60 


Feb. 


$27.04 
20.25 
24.01 
20.25 


00c 


Feb. 
26 


33s 


17.50 


Domestic Iron and Steel Prices in 1927 





March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
$21.16 $21.26 $20.86 $20.66 $20.26 $20.26 $19.86 $19.76 $19.76 $19.26 
18.50 19.00 18.10 17.90 17.50 17.50 17.15 17.00 17.00 17.00 
20.16 20.26 20.26 19.96 19.26 19.26 19.26 19.26 19.26 19.01 
20.16 20.26 20.26 20.01 19.26 19.26 19.26 19.26 19.26 19.01 
19.66 19.76 19.76 19.51 18.76 18.76 18.76 18.76 18.76 18.51 
34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 33.50 32.00 30.00 
$33.60 $33.50 $33.00 $33.00 $33.00 $33.00 $33.00 $33.00 $33.00 $33.00 
33.60 33.50 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
34.00 33.75 33.75 33.50. 32:30 33.0 33:3 HO 34.00 34.00 
34.00 33.75 33.75 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.90 34.00 34.00 34.00 
43.00 42.50 42.00 42.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 42.50 41.00 40.00 
$3.30 $3.20 $2.80 $2.85 $2.90 $3.00 $2.85 $2.85 $2.80 $2.65 
4.15 4.05 3.80 3.90 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.75 3.75 .65 
1.90¢ 1.90c 1.85c¢ 1.80c 1.80c 1.80c 1.80c 1.75 1.75¢ 1.80c 
1.90 1.85 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75 ee 
1.90 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.75 1.80 
2.40 2.40 2.40 ra 2.30 2.30 2.20 2.15 2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 1.90 
2.95 3.00 3.00 3.25 3.25 3.25 $.25 2.95 2.95 3.00 
.62 .62 .62 .62 .62 .62 .62 62 .62 -62 
2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 
2.55 2.55 2.55 2.50 2.55 2.55 2.59 2.55 7 2.30 
2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 
2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 Be > ae ee! 
2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.25 eS oe ee: 
2.30 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.85 2.85 2.75 ee 
2.90 2.80 2.90 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.95 2.80 2.75 
2.20 2.20 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 Bae 2.15 2.40 2.20 
3.70 3.65 3.80 3.80 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.70 3.60 
5.50 5.50 5.50 5.45 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.30 Pe ae ee 
et 40 $16.50 $15.50 $15.10 ns. 95 $15.00 $15.00 $14.50 $14.20 $14.60 
0.00 20.50 19.10 19.10 19.00 19.00 20.00 19.50 18.60 18.50 
is: 60 16.00 15.75 15.10 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.70 14.50 14.50 
of Leading Materials at Chicago 
March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 
$27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 
20. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.50 19.50 18.75 18.50 18.50 
24.01 24.01 24.01 24.01 23.45 23.26 23.26 23.26 23.26 22.01 
20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.50 19.50 18.75 18.50 18.50 
2.00c 2.00c 2.00c 2.00c 2.00c 2.00c 2.00c 1.90c¢ 1.85c 1.90c 
1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.80 1.80 1.80 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.95 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.60 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.95 1.85 1.85 sae 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.95 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.$0 
3.00 3.00 3.10 3.45 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.10 3.00 3.00 
$13.05 $13.10 $12.35 $12.00 $12.10 $12.35 $12.20 $11.75 $11.50 $11.95 
13.50 13.50 12.75 12.10 12.35 13.45 12.70 11.40 11.25 11.25 
15.50 15.85 15.10 14.60 14.60 15.00 15.20 14.70 13.95 14.00 
15.00 14.85 14.00 13.50 13.80 14.75 14.25 13.50 13.15 13.40 
18.50 18.10 17.35 16.65 16.55 16.80 16.80 16.25 15.85 15.70 
of Leading Materials in the East 
March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
$21.00 $20.90 $20.75 $20.75 $20.50 $19.75 $19.75 $19.50 $19.50 $19.25 
22.26 22.26 22.26 22.01 21.51 21.26 21.01 20.66 20.51 20.26 
22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.25 21.00 
25.76. 25.76 25.76 25.76 25.76 25.26 25.26 25.26 24.76 24.76 
21.00 21.00 20.75 20.75 20.50 20.50 20.51 20.01 20.01 20.01 
waee -2.d0e 2:ife Z.ife 2.82c «62.12 2:0f7¢ 2.07¢ 2.0%¢ 2.:05¢ 
2.12 2.12 2.07 2.07 2.07 2.02 2.02 2.07 2.07 2.03 
2.22 2.22 2.17 2.17 2.12 2.42 2.07 2.07 s.r. “2,42 
2.17 2.17 2.17 re yg 2.17 eae 2.07 2.07 2.07 2.07 
2:52 2.52 2.57 2.57 2.57 2.57 2.52 2.47 2.42 2.42 
$39.30 $39.80 $39.80 $39.30 $38.80 $38.80 $38.80 $38.80 $38.80 $38.30 
$16. a $14.75 $14.45 $14.25 $13.75 $13.75 $14.00 $14.00 $14.00 $14.00 
16.75 16.75 16.75 16.2 15.95 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 
7 $ ay.29° Wiese W645 ° 46.35 16.25 . 16.25 16.25 16.75 (46.75 


tThese prices wety to delivery at Eastern Pennsylvania consuming points other than Bethlehem. 
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Pig Iron Distribution in Flux 


Way of Merchant Stacks in Valley Is Hard—Boat Iron Affects Chicago Market— 






East Is Shipping More by Water—General Trend in 1927 in Both Price 
and Production Was Down—Price Cuts in South Sharp 


AZARDS attending merchant 
H pig iron production were prob- 

ably more pronounced in the 
Mahoning valley section than any 
other area in 1927. These hazards 
include increased spot buying, with 
attendant high handling costs; liqui- 
dation of stocks at the Josephine, 
Clinton and Struthers stacks at prices 
below market levels; and continued 
participation of steelworks furnaces 
in the open market on all grades of 
iron, many times conducted to utter 
exclusion of the merchant stack be- 
cause of reciprocal buying arrange- 
ments. This reciprocity method of 
conducting business was employed 
throughout 1927. The purchase order 
for pig iron would go to the steel- 
maker who last bought the product 


MONTHLY PIG IRON AVERAGES 
1927 1926 
Bess. Basic Bess. Basic 
Jan. .. $19.283 $18.25 $21.00 $20.00 
SRR ete 19.00 18.00 21.00 20.00 
March 10.39 18.57 21.00 20.00 
April _......... 19.50 18.73 19.617 18.90 
WA cocihe ics 19.18 18.20 19.359 18.00 
June 18.895 17.857 19.00 18.00 
Bi acs: 18.50 17.50 18.679 17.50 
Se 18.31 17.25 18.11 17.417 
Sept 18.00 17.088 18.35 17.50 
Oo Se 18.00 17.00 19.00 18.00 
Ne. ta. 17.875 17.00 19.944 18.50 
ER RRR pe nee Vie 19.50 18.50 
of that particular pig iron buyer, 
although another steelmaker might 


have much more of that particular 
buyer’s equipment in his plant. 

In 1927, however, it was plainly 
demonstrated that the steel company 
cannot always justifiably be made to 
bear the blame of cutting prices to 
get business which ordinarily would 
go to merchant furnaces. In several 
instances, particularly in the case of 
a large sanitary ware interest, the 
merchant furnaceman took the initia- 
tive in creating the low figures. This 
was done either to collect a tonnage 
backlog or to dispose of large stocks 
of foundry iron. 

Merchant furnaces are fast losing 
out in the sale of steelmaking iron, 
particularly basic. In recent years 
they always had been given a chance 
to quote .on tonnage, even if this 
was only a matter of form to check 
up the steelworks furnace price. In 
1927 in numerous inquiries in the 
Pittsburgh district, large tonnages of 
basic and bessemer often were closed 





The Year’s Range 


High Low 
No. 2 foundry, val- 

Ls EP re $19.00 $17.25 
Basic, valley.............. 19.00 17.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chi- 

CUD coccarissivigioeessnnin’ 21.50 18.50 











by the steelworks before the merchant 
furnaces knew of the inquiry. In 
recent years the position of the steel 
companies in this regard has com- 
pletely reversed. Prior to 1918 al- 
most all were buyers of basic iron, 
including three important interests 
which now are fully integrated. Now, 
none buy and with the exception of 
the three referred to, all sell when 
opportunity presents itself. 

As a contrast to 1926, when the 
summer developed much automotive 
and allied business, the summer of 
1927 was almost devoid of this char- 
acter of buying, due to the automo- 
bile slump which began in March- 
April. Pig iron consumers stocked 
heavily in the first quarter against coal 
strike contingencies they thought would 
develop April 1. These did not ap- 
pear and absorption of those stocks 
was spread over a longer period and 
militated against open market iron 
buying well into fourth quarter. 

The buyers’ general rule was, how- 
ever, to avoid stocks. Excellent rail- 
road transportation aided in carry- 
ing low inventories. Sanitary ware, 
radiator, cast iron pipe and various 
other lines, howeyer, took larger ton- 
nages, usually by quarters. Late in 
November a large sanitary ware man- 
ufacturer decided the market was suf- 
ficiently low at $17.25, valley, for 
No. 2 plain foundry that he covered 
on first half 1928 requirements, di- 
viding the order among two merchant 
furnace interests, two steelworks fur- 
naces, and a middle interest. 

The general trend of prices on 
bessemer and basic iron can be as- 
certained from the accompanying com- 
parison of average sales prices com- 
piled by W. P. Snyder & Co. 

Notwithstanding paucity of demand 
in the middle six months, when some 
foundries were operated on a 20 to 
40 per cent basis, merchant produc- 
tion of pig iron fell off only about 
100,000 tons from the high point in 
March to the low point in Septem- 
ber; as revealed by the accompanying 
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compilation by IRON TRADE REVIEW. 

Water and truck transportation 
have been increasingly important fac- 
tors in pig iron competition along 
eastern tidewater. Buffalo furnaces 
shipped considerable iron by the New 
York state barge canal to points in 
New York harbor and along Long 
Lsland sound. The Port Henry and 
Troy furnaces also shipped by barge 
to similarly located points and to 
inland points in New Jersey and east- 
ern Pennsylvania. The Mystic fur- 
nace shipped by water to points along 
the New England coast, to New York 
harbor and Philadelphia district. 
Mystic shipped at least 50,000 tons 
by barge to docks of pipe plants at 


SNUUUIYER UAOUOLUUOpEEUGUUGEA HAE 


HUT eee 





COKE PIG IRON PRODUCTION 
Furnaces in 
blast last Non- 

day of Merchant merchant Total 

month output output output 

, ee 210 745,766 2,355,580 3,101,346 

= stescien 218 642,804 2,297,800 2,940,604 

March _........ 223 762,854 2,719,768 8,482,107 

pT papers 221 735,385 2,688,992 3,424,377 

ae 211 701,582 2,689,485 3,391,067 

ee 198 714,268 2,375,458 3,089,726 

J wuaka 190 736,707 2,217,918 2,954,625 

pO ae 189 667,104 2,283,570 2,950,674 

Reagent 181 651,246 2,131,254 2,782,500 

Ge. iivocnnsetac 174 688,880 2,128,135 2,812,015 

ET 652,237 2,009,626 2,661,863 

ee nds *676,000 *2,084,000 *2,760,000 

1927 Total...... 8,374,333 27,976,571 36,350,904 

1926 Total .... 8,683,509 80,417,482 39,100,941 
*Estimated. 


HUDSUAUALIDYNLENL! SOG TUSTUERARU TEA OOGT LETRA ETRE 
Florence and Burlington, N. J. The 
Troy furnace also sold considerable 
tonnage to Delaware river pipe 
plants. The furnace at Chester also 
made use of its location on the Dela- 
ware river to ship by barge. Mystic, 
in addition to shipping by water, 
trucked to nearby consumers. 
Foreign iron was not much of a 
factor in the East. Several thousand 
tons of English low phosphorus iron 
were sold close to tidewater. Sales 
of Indian and Dutch foundry iron 
were made in a scattered way. 
Only one furnace, Pulaski, now is 
active in Virginia. This furnace has 
produced more iron than the Vir- 
ginia market has been able to absorb 
and there appears no likelihood of 
expanded production in Virginia. 
Chicago merchant furnaces found 
prices stable, in comparison with east- 
ern districts. Four price declines 
were made. On the whole, the year 
ended with better business than had 


17 











been expected. Shipments were about 
80 per cent of 1926. 

About 30,000 to 35,000 tons of 
foundry and malleable iron was 
shipped into Chicago and Milwaukee 
by lake from Cleveland and Buffalo 
furnaces, this movement being the 
heaviest in years. Most of this iron 


was offered at 50 cents under the 
Chicago furnace base price, but with 
differentials waived some sales under- 
cut $1. The tonnage by boat was 
relatively small as regards total con- 
sumption in the Chicago-Milwaukee 
district, but had a weakening effect 
on the Chicago market. 





Southern iron experienced drastic 
price reductions. No. 2 foundry at 
Birmingham dropped from $20 to $18 
as 1927 opened, went to $17.25 in 
July and to $16 in November, the 
latter price enabling southern iron to 
gc to Ohio river crossings on a parity 
with lake iron. 


By-Product Coke Strengthens Industrial Hold 


EVELOPMENTS in the Con- 
D nellsville beehive coke market 

in 1927 included stronger com- 
petition from by-product coke mak- 
ers; maintenance of wage _ scales, 
after the reduction of 20 per cent 
late in January, at a level which jus- 
tifiably could have been lowered had 
actual coke selling prices dictated the 
policy; alternate banking and blow- 
ing of blast furnaces in times of 
low pig iron demand which created 
excess supplies of coke which were 
sold at low figures. The bituminous 
coal strike of April 1 proved abor- 
tive in its effect upon the Connells- 
ville region. Some buyers who had 
collected large stocks of furnace and 
foundry coke against this emergency 
used them slowly in second and third 
quarters because of low operating 
rates, 


The year started with many blast 
furnaces under contract at $4 to 
$4.50 for furnace coke. Following the 
wage reduction of January, these 
were readjusted to below $4. Some 
spot prices of $3.25 then prevailed. 
As demand mounted, nearer the coal 
strike date, the spot market strength- 
ened and sales were noted at $3.50 
and higher. At the end of March 
contract figures of $3.50 to $4 were 
quoted for second quarter, some be- 
ing booked at $3.75. Makers gradu- 
ally reduced output to contract obli- 
gations. By May, spot prices of 
$2.75 and $2.85 were more common 
and occasionally $2.65 appeared. 


Direct Buying of Semifinished 


UARTERLY contract arrange- 
O ments on semifinished _ steel 

were departed from in increas- 
ing measure in 1927 and the month- 
to-month plan of buying more widely 
substituted. This is in harmony 
with low inventories and the adapta- 
tion thereto of sellers’ ability to sup- 
ply tonnage quickly. Another trend 
even more decided last year was the 
disappearance of open _ inquiries. 
Many purchasers have formed. con- 
nections with nearby sources of sup- 
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The Year’s Range 


High Low 


Furnace, Connellsville..$4.75 $2.50 
Foundry, Connellsvile......5.50 3.50 











Prices above $3 were quoted for 
third quarter and some contracts with 
provisional wage clauses were written 
for last half or third quarter at 
$3.15. Initial shipments on some last 
half contracts were of such poor 
quality they were refused and one 
contract was later cancelled, the buy- 
er for a time depending upon the 
spot market. This extra demand 
strengthened the situation somewhat, 
and $3 to $3.15 was paid for spot 
shipments. Latterly a contract for 
fourth quarter carried $2.85 and one 
or two for the last quarter of 1927 
and the first quarter of 1928 were 
written at $3.15. 

The last half was particularly pre- 
carious in oven operating and profit 
making. By-product coke became in- 
creasingly important. One or two 
furnaces closed contracts at $2.50, 
Connellsville equivalent. Numerous 
gas producers educated to beehive 
coke went back to by-product be- 
cause of lower prices. The alternate 
banking and blowing of blast fur- 
naces presented a further weakening 
factor and. soon the price on stand- 
ard furnace grade not only approached 
but actually crossed the price of 
heating coke. By November and De- 
cember some spot sales of standard 





The Year’s Range 
High Low 
OE TTB sssscciseresspsce $36.00 $33.00 
Rerolling billets........ 35.00 33.00 
ee 45.00 40.00 
Ee eae 1.90ce 1.75¢ 











ply who have been serving them for 
years. 

In January, billets and slabs were 
$35, Pittsburgh or Youngstown; forg- 
ing billets $40, sheet bars and small 


furnace coke were made at $2.50 to 
$2.65, whereas that had been the 
spread on heating coke in October. 


Lowered operating rates among 
foundries after April lessened demand 
for foundry coke. Numerous found- 
ries stored coke against the coal 
strike and thus were overstocked. 
Early in the year foundry coke was 
selling at $4.25 to $5, with premium 
brands at $5.50 to $6. During the 
curtailed operations of the third quar- 
ter some $4.75 quotations were cut 
to $4.50 without inspiring additional 
buying, and $4.75 was quickly rein- 
stated. At that time, however, con- 
siderable business was lost because 
the $4.75 customers decided to buy 
their fuel where they could get $4 
and $4.25 _ prices. By November 
$3.75 and $4 appeared more plentiful 
and in December $3.50 was made. 
Premium brands at the end of the 
year for first half of 1928 carried 
$5.35 and $5.60 although for a time 
in third quarter one sold at $5.10. 

By-product coke shipments in the 
Chicago district showed remarkable 
uniformity, considering irregularities 
in gray iron foundry activity. The 
contract quotation continued from 
the first of the year to Nov. 1 at 
$9.75, ovens, and $10.25, delivered 
Chicago. On Nov. 1 the contract 
price was marked down 75 cents to 
$9, ovens, and $9.50, delivered. Earl- 
ier in the year, 25 to 50 cents a ton 
above the contract price was ob- 
tained for spot business. 


Limits Market 


billets $36, wire rods $45, and skeip 
1.90c. Following the early February 
decline at Cleveland on billets, slabs 
and sheet bars to $34, mill, Pitts- 
burgh and Youngstown levels weak- 
ened as_ specifications shrank. By 
March $33 was common on billets, 
with $34 on sheet bars, and outstand- 
ing contracts were readjusted. 
Semifinished purchases for June 
were larger than for May because of 
large carryovers from April. Sup- 
plies lasted longer because of re- 
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duced operating schedules. Only a 
slight measure of strength was im- 
parted to the billet and sheet bar 
market due to some storing against 
coal strike emergencies. The differ- 
ential for small billets, set aside for 
several weeks, was restored. Soon, 
however, sheet specifications dropped 
off and these were coaxed in at $33.50 
with indifferent success. This later 
rebounded to $34, where it remained. 

In spite of the decline in reroll- 
ing billets, forging billets held well 
throughout the first five months at 
$40. Some eastern competition then 
was recognized and $39 substituted. 


This in the fourth quarter was lowered 
to $38, and first-quarter 1928 con- 
tracts were taken at that figure. 
Skelp remained at 1.90c for the 
first four months. In May 1.85c ap- 
peared and intermittent declines after 
that took it as low as 1.70c in some 
sections. In September 1.75¢c was in- 
troduced and in November advanced 
to 1.80c. The largest tonnage was 
bought by National Tube Co. from an 
affiliated interest for the 175,000 to 
100,000-ton gas pipe line to Denver. 
Wire rods declined $2, Feb. 7, to 
$43 and through last half were sub- 
jected to considerable fluctuation. 


Pipe Sales Small as Oil Line 


AUCITY of oil line pipe business 
P:: 1927 was partially compen- 
sated by the intermittent buying 
of gas line pipe tonnages. These in- 
volved from a few hundred or few 
thousand tons at a time early in the 
year to the largest one on record, 
awarded the National Tube Co., in 
November, after having been talked 
about for 18 months or more. It 
called for 75,000 to 100,000 tons of 
20 and 22-inch for a line from Ama- 
rillo, Tex., to Denver. This award 
greatly aided lapweld furnace oper- 
ating schedules which had slumped 
considerably from early months, when 
backlogs enabled plants to average 
85 to 90 per cent most of the first 
half. In the latter half operations 
often were as low as 50 per cent. 
Oil lines occasionally were let, in- 
cluding some for the Seminole, Okla., 
field and one for the Roxana Petro- 
leum Corp., for 50,000 tons. In a 
general way, however, curtailed oil 
well drilling programs held demand 
in check all year. Jobbers ordered 
sparingly, aiming to keep well bal- 
anced small stocks. 

This was largely the case of stand- 
ard full weight merchant pipe jobbers, 
although their turnover was somewhat 
larger due to sustained building pro- 
grams. Hunger for business in third 
quarter developed price concessions 
and Sept. 1 the National Tube Co. 
adopted the tactics of independent pro- 
ducers of quoting lower figures to 
coax in attractive orders. A new 
card was not issued but that of April, 
1923, was subjected to an extra 5 
per cent discount. Early in November 
oi] country goods became quotable at 
10, 2% and 10 off instead of the usual 
10 and 2% off. 

Competition on seamless tubing was 
particularly vigorous and makers en- 
tering that field floundered trying to 
find some quotational ground. At 


times as much as five to seven extra 
5 per cents were granted from list. 
Demand from oil fields was meager 
most all year and negligible from 


They partially righted themselves by 
December at $42, after going to $40. 

The Chicago district found a de- 
crease in tonnage of semifinished ma- 
terial in the open market. Produc- 
tion was taken care of largely by 
consumptive demands of local users. 

The eastern trade in semifinished 
steel is becoming attenuated. Con- 
sumers who in former years bought 
large tonnages of billets and slabs 
annually, are out of business or have 
become self-sustained. Eastern de- 
mand now appears satisfied with 10,- 
000 to 15,000 tons of billets a year, 
mostly forging of special analyses. 


Building Lags 


automotive lines after March. Other 
consuming lines, however, furnished 
fairly large tonnages and splendid de- 
mand is prophesied for 1928. 
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oe 20, 1916 to 


July 24, 1916 to 


April 1921 to july 
July , 1921 to Sept. 1 
Sept. 16 1921 to Dec. 1 
Dec. 15, 1921 to Aug. 1 
Aug. 17, 1922 to Oct. 1 
Oct. 19, 1922 to Feb. 1 
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Changes in Discounts on Steel Pipe 


Jobbers, Carloads, Base, Pittsburgh 


Jen, 1, 1900 te Det + 2 eee a sivadwwavawes 
Oct: 1, Fw Ge ~ Zee sass cs cha ven a 
Oct ye Ne AES eee 
Dac. - 1h, TORE CO ie Ra reeks ss va cacakeds 
Dec. 15, 1911 i | eA 
Jan 1 T9E2 0 Oe. De Ne ck kw ovecuvases 
July _5, 1912 to Fly: 26; T90e .. ok ics cic ccsas 
July 24, 1912 to mee 4b = Ee: SA 


Jan. , 1913 to April 12’ 1913 Oe ree wae 

Gs (2S. . eT aes 
May 27, 1913 to Aug. 8. ARGS 
Aug. 8, ered. Se 7 A: 5 Ree ene 
Ger; 37, Soha Were ee See oon vs car eens 
Feb. 2; 3900 SOte ale We ieee bins Keewiswes 


Ce eco: © WR SL) ee 
Feb. 11, 1915 to May 1, (s,s ea 
MCE ST a tN. . Re ee eee 

June . 8, E935 90 1006 B75 Peeves cee kava 
17, 1915 to Aug. 5) + Rare aes 

Aus. 15, 3995 20 Mets By Biss kcs sc nceseene 
Nov. 1, 1915 to Jae eae 


Jan. 4, isa ee, So. ere 
* | re ak wits 
eb. 1S, TFIG 00 Fems Say Patek coc veckesier's 

Feb. 29, 1916:t0 Mar. 15, 1916.......sccsscee 
Mar. 15, 1916 to Mar. 29; i ee Pre 
Mar. 29, 1916 to April 21, 1916............... 
April 21, 1916 to july RE ee 
ept. TN ie odxds. secs 

Sept. 7, 190b to. Mae. 2, MONE. evade cca cos 
Nov. 1,:1986 to Now: 15; 2916... 0. cic dice ce 
Nov. 15, 1916 to 200Gi. 90 AGB oo vs cicic sevens 
Dec. -4, 191606 Dee: SO B86. oki cease ces 


Feb. 14, 1917 to Mar. ee 
Mats 5 A987 OAM ds BUR vaveccvsedec 
April 2, 1917 to Nov. & EMU igeds oi decta'e's 
Nov. 6, 1917 to Jan. a a eee 
Jan. 1, 1919 to Mar. a1 Egat clacton sack ec 
Mar. 21, 1919 to April 13, a ats Faw het ciate 


Feb. 13, 1923 to April ag RR at Ea eae 
tApril 19, VOZS COREE satin nes v0 O88 oe 


Sizes Butt Weld 
in Basing Discount 
inches Black Galv. 
ye to 6 78 68 
to 3 80 70 
2 to 3 81 74 
2 to 3 83 76 
2 to 3 83 76 
ae 2 to 3 82 75 
of 2 to 3 82 75 
te ee 
to 
%4 to 3 80 71% 
to 3 79% 71 
ee 4 to 3 79 70% 
4 to 3 80 71% 
FA %4 to 3 80 71% 
‘ip % to 3 79% 71 
3 to 3 80 71% 
%4{ to 3 82 72% 
che oe 
oe to 
to 3 79 63 
to 3 79 57 
r to 3 79 63 
% to 3 78 63 
fet 16 60 
to 
8 to 3 75 5946 
% to 3 74 57% 
% to 3 73 3% 
3% to 3 72 53 
34 to 3 70 50% 
%4 to 3 70 55% 
i to 3 69 55% 
uM to 3 69 Dis 
% to 3 68 54 
% to 3 66 52% 
% to 3 64 5614 
34 to 3 62 Frat 
% to 3 60 46 
34 to 3 55 41% 
% to 3 51 37% 
3% to 3 34 40% 
Co he 
° 
1 to 3 644% 52 
1 to 3 6844 56 
1 to 3 71 58% 
1 to 3 68 56% 
1 to 3 66 54% 
1 to 3 64 52% 
1 to 3 62 50% 


*Level adopted by independent companies Dec. 31, 1920. 

{Since Sept. 21, 1924, Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, jobbers’ carloads, Evanston, 
Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., take differential 2 points less discount or $4 per ton higher net. 
Chicago takes differential 24% points less than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton higher net. 
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Weekly and Monthly Averages of Fourteen Iron and Steel Products, 1924-1927 
Compiled by Iron Trade Review 
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Steel Corporation Unfilled Tonnage 
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Scrap Caught in Cross Currents 


Small Demand Makes Collection Unprofitable—Change in Steel Practice Limits 
Requirements—Direct Dealing of Producer and Consumer Squeezes Dealer 
—-Fluctuations Milder and Steady Downward Tendency Shown 


RICE tendencies of iren and 
steel scrap pointed generally 
downward throughout 1927. The 
trend of 1926 and former years to- 
ward restrained fluctuations in con- 
sumer prices continued in 1927 with 
a more pronounced course. 
Active consumer buying of heavy 


melting steel actually was compressed 
in a range of $12 to $13.50 in the 
Chicago district, although the price, 
in the absence of consumer activity, 
did reach $14 for a brief time. The 
low monthly average of melting steel 


for the year in that district in No- 
vember was at $11.50, with some 
sales even lower. 


At Pittsburgh, heavy melting steel 
dropped $2 in first half and by June 
was selling at $14.75, the lowest in 
six years. Some users at Ohio river 
points bought in November at as 
low $14.25. Others nearer Pitts- 
burgh paid $14.50 during the closing 
two months. Blast furnace grades 
received little or no _ attention in 
the later months and prices around 
$11 were developed on turnings at 
Pittsburgh. Steel foundry  opera- 
lions, at times as low as 20 per cent 
of capacity, caused a restricted sale 
of steel specialties. 

Overproduction of 


as 


iron and_ steel 





The Year’s Range 
High Low 
Heavy melting, Pitts- 
burgh $17.25 $14.00 
Heavy melting Chi- 
CRRG iene 13.75 11.00 
Heavy melting, east- 
OPN. PMs ccna 17.25 13.50 











scrap, particularly heavy melting steel, 
was more pronounced in the Chica- 
go market than in previous years. 

Low prices at points of consump- 
tion in the East discouraged ef- 
forts at collecting scrap. Large 
tonnages of scrap went into dump 
piles in New England. Casualties 
among yard dealers and_ brokers 
were high at Chicago. Eight to ten 
withdrew from the market, partly 
because of the deepening wedge be- 
tween consumers and dealers, more 
scrap passing directly from producers 
to consumers. 

Consumption in the East was great- 
ly reduced late in the year by dis- 
continuance by the Bethlehem - Steel 
Co. of the use of scrap at Sparrows 
Point, Md. This interest now is du- 
plexing at that point. 

In the early spring, automobile scrap 
rejected at Chicago was shipped all- 


rail into the Cleveland district. A 
eargo of 1600 tons of nickel steel 
scrap was received by a Chicago dis- 
trict melter direct by boat from Birk- 
enhead, Eng. 

in the West exercised 
their prerogative of inspection and 
rejections were multiplied. The year 
at Chicago was marked by consistent 
consumption of cast borings. When 
the three important consumers came 
in the’ market simultaneously actual 
shortages developed. After midyear 


Consumers 


borings consumers in some _ cases 
adopted substitutes and purchased 
busheling for blast furnaces. The 


differential of borings and heavy 
melting steel was narrowed sharply. 

Pittsburgh scrap dealers found 
sources of supply cut off. Detroit 
serap, particularly compressed sheets, 
was stopped at Buffalo and other in- 
termediate points. Often the Penn- 
sylvania railroad’s monthly collection 
of scrap went into the Canton-War- 
ren-Massillon districts, even the ton- 
nage from the Conway, Pa., yards 
near Pittsburgh, being attracted else- 
where on bids higher than Pittsburgh 
dealers or consumers were willing to 
pay. Thus Pittsburgh buyers had 
to pay 15 to 25 cents above prevail- 
ing quotations. 


Coke By-Products Hold to Fairly Steady Level 


NUSUAL steadiness character- 
ized light oil distillates in 
1927. While demand did not 


equal that of the preceding year, cur- 
tailment in iron and steel production, 
particularly during last half, contri- 
buted a stabilizing influence. Toluol 
and solvent naphtha prices were un- 
changed since early in the preceding 
year, and pure and 90 per cent benzols 
were virtually stationary through the 





The Year’s Range 


High Low 
NNN oc, cuecacisacl $0.24 $0.23 
ROTOR. Sivcicctoachsemucnd 0.35 0.35 
Sulphate ammonia.... 2.525 2.25 











closing seven or eight months. Heavy 
buying of toluol for lacquer produc- 


tion continued. Notwithstanding com- 


parative slackness in the automotive 
industry, requirements for lacquer ex- 
panded rapidly. This had a direct 
bearing on toluol and in less degree 
on commercial xylol, and _ indirectly 
on solvent naphtha. 

Greatly influencing sulphate of am- 


monia was foreign competition. Do- 
mestic prices were forced steadily 
downward, to .drop off decidely in 


July and August, at the time of sea- 














Coal Tar Products Market in 1927 
F.o.b. Producers’ Works 
Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
RSE Re teron er a $0.235 $0.235 $0.23 $0.24 $0.24 $0.23 $0.23 $0.25 $0.23 $0.23 $0.23 $0.23 
EE Sparencecncatence eecesoas 0.35 0.35 0.35 0.35 0.35 0.35 0.35 0.35 0.35 0.35 0.35 0.35 
Solvent naphtha ........... 0.35 0.35 0.85 0.35 0.35 0.35 0.25 0.35 0.35 0.25 0.35 0.35 
4 PEE Urs eee ae 0.22 0.22 0.22 0.21 0.21 0.20 0.19 0.19 0.195 0.195 0.195 0.195 
Naphthalene flakes ...... : ee 0.06 0.625 0.0625 9.0625 0.06 0.06 0.06 0.055 0.055 0.06 0.06 0.06 
Naphthalene balls ................ 0. 0.07 0.725 0.0725 0.0721 0.07 0.07 6.07 0.065 0.065 0.07 0.07 0.07 
*Sulphate of ammonia ......... 2.50 2.525 2.525 2.50 2.42 2.42 2.25 2.25 2.30 2.325 2.325 2.325 
*Delivered basis. ° 
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sonal contracting by the fertilizer 
industry. The market then showed a 
slight upward tendency, stimulated in 


part by a promising outlook in the 
South. Germany, with synthetic sul- 
phate, was the principal foreign com- 


Naphthalene was featured by 
steadiness through most 


petitor. 
exceptional 
of the year. 


Tin Plate Output, Price Down as Canning Falls 


EDUCED packs of vegetables 
Ris fish adversely affected tin 
plate consumption in 1927 by 
several million base boxes. Plant- 
ing and packing were off because of 
large carryovers; peach pack was 
lower on account of cold weather; 
salmon pack in the Alaska-Puget 
Sound-Columbia river districts was 
about 50 per cent of 1926. Many 
made-up cans are being carried over 
into 1928. Tin plate output has been 
doubling every decade. Considerable 
progress must be made before 1930 
to overcome the loss in 1927. 
Boom conditions of 1926 carried 
over into 1927 and by March mak- 
ers had enjoyed practically full op- 


erations four or five months. Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin, Plate Co. was really 
on a 103 to 108 per cent basis for 
weeks. By March schedules declined 
and except for an upturn in Octo- 
ber steadily lost until in late Decem- 
ber the average was about 60 per 
cent. 

The year opened at the official price 
in force since May, 1923, $5.50 per 
base box, 100 pounds, Pittsburgh. 
Price concessions, however, were more 
numerous and inquiries were placed 
down to $5.25. The latter was rec- 
ognized when on Dec. 1 American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. announced it 
as its first quarter price, followed 
by independent makers. Preferential 


large tonnage buyers are 
Low pig tin 


prices to 
10 to 15 cents lower. 
prices aided the decline. 

Better merchandising methods kept 
stock accumulations low and prices 
were better. While $4.65 and $4.80 
were quoted late in the year, in the 
early months $4.75 and $4.90 ruled 
in the East. 

Exporters had numerous surprises. 
Purchases were made for shipment 
to Siberia, Italy, Argentine, China 
and Japan early in the year, but 
later Japanese orders were placed 
with the British because American 
price exceeded by $10 per ton the 
1926 figure. Two tin mills in Japan 
and one in India are taking business. 


Buying of Wire Products Moderate but Steady 


, EMAND for wire and _ wire 
D products, while moderately ac- 
tive in most lines, failed to 
keep mill operations at the rate of 
the preceding year. Mills operated 
at 50 to 60 per cent. Mills again 
carried the burden of stocks. 

While early in the year the auto- 
motive industry took large quantities 
of wire, nails and other products, 
this fell off in March and did not 
return until late November. 

In the Chicago district demand from 
manufacturing lines started off well, 
the first half of January showing a 
10 per cent increase over the pre- 
ceding month. Woven fencing showed 
steady activity most of the year. 

Despite early weather conditions 














The Year’s Range 
High Low 
Nails, Pittsburgh........ 2.65c 2.45¢ 
Wire, Pittsburgh........ 2.50c 2.35¢ 
and floods, activity in agricultural 


areas exceeded expectations. In Oc- 
tober demand from farm areas was 
ahead of 1926. In the West ship- 
ments to automotive lines dropped off 
in the second quarter 10 to 15 per 
cent, but picked up somewhat in the 
last two months. Building slumped 
at Chicago in October. 

While wire and wire nail bases at 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Chicago 
early in the year were firm at 2.50c 


and $2.65, respectively, in February 
a $2 reduction, which started in the 
West, became general. In May, vari- 
ous methods of meeting competition 
were adopted. By early June nail 
sales were made at $2.50, Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland. Some manufacturers 
June 27 took a stand on $2.55. Grad- 
ually this slipped and while the wire 
base appeared firm at 2.40c, nails 
again went to $2.50 and even to $2.45 
on attractive quantities in November. 
A new nail card of extras was is- 
sued Dec. 1 and $2.55, base, was 
again quoted. 

In the East plain wire held steadily 


through the year. During second 
quarter some large jobbers bought 
nails as low as $2.25, Pittsburgh. 


Refractories Users PutStock Burden on Makers 


ing practically all of 1927, re- 

fractory makers have had to 
maintain large stocks to supply cus- 
tomers’ wants quickly. In the first 
half a few noteworthy large lots were 
booked when brick orders for the new 
open-hearth furnaces of Ford Motor 
Co. were divided between two makers 
and when considerable brick for coke 
oven installations by Koppers Co. and 
other oven builders was awarded. It 
was because it had such large back- 
logs of coke oven brick, mostly for 
Cernegie Steel Co.’s Clairton works, 


JH, ‘ne: practicaty piecemeal buy- 


&2 


that one prominent maker of silica 
brick was able to operate at 75 to 
85 per cent for several months when 
other makers were 50 to 60 per cent. 

During last half, repairs and an 
occasional relining for a blast fur- 
naces alone engaged buyers, although 
considerable new construction work 
is scheduled for consideration early 
in 1928. Small orders kept most kiln 
operations to a 50 per cent average. 

Early in January silica brick 
dropped $38, to $40 for Pennsylvania 
makers and $49 for [Illinois kilns. 
Birmingham makers followed later. 


On the strength of higher costs pre- 
sented by coal strike difficulties, the 
price rebounded by April 1 although 
as late as June 30 some makers were 
still working out of low-priced $38 
arrangements booked late in 1926. Fire 
clay brick also advanced $3 late in 
March to $438, which was the mini- 
mum for the rest of the year. That 
was the flat market price for several 
weeks and then certain brands were 
quoted at as high as $46, Chrome 
and magnesite brick were $45 and 
$65 all year and more chrome brick 
per ton of steel was used than ever. 
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Shape Tonnage Almost Record 


Bookings Exceed 1926, Second Highest, and May Top 1925, the Heaviest of History 
—Shipments Also Close Second—Price Conditions Unsettled in Spite of Large 
Activity—Special Sections Announced by Leading Mills 


TRUCTURAL bookings _ estab- 
S lished close to if not a new rec- 

ord in 1927. Preliminary esti- 
mates point to only a slight falling 
off at best from the high total of 
1925, and full returns may show a 
small increase. In any event, book- 
ings will exceed those of 1926, which 
to that time were the second highest 
in the history, and will include more 
than 2,700,000 tons. A new monthly 
record was established in July, when 
308,460 tons was placed, according to 
the department of commerce. 

Shipments also have come close to 
a new record, although it is doubtful 
if they have surpassed the preceding 
year, which opened with an unusually 
heavy backlog. Nevertheless, ton- 
nage moved with the same efficiency 
and dispatch so notable in the preced- 
ing year. There were virtually no 
shop labor disturbances and no trans- 
portation difficulties, and nothwith- 
standing the heavy tonnage handled, 
there was no lack of capacity. 

Apparently ample capacity, com- 
bined with evidences of pessimism 
over the building outlook and back- 
wardness on the part of many fab- 
ricators in adjusting to general hand- 
to-mouth conditions, contributed great- 
ly to weakness in fabricated material 
prices, and which in turn, with other 
factors, exerted a depressing influence 
on shape prices, so particularly no- 
ticeable in the East. 

In fact, the steadiness in shapes, 
pronounced in the preceding year, 
gave way to highly unsettled condi- 
tions in several months of 1927, and 





The Year’s Range 


High Low 


Shapes, Pittsburgh...... 2.00c 1.75¢ 











to a weakness through practically the 
entire year. 

Starting at around 2.00c, Pitts- 
burgh, and 2.10c, Chicago, the market 
soon began to move downward. At 
Chicago, eastern competition was a 
leading factor, but it was not until 
August that 1.90¢ became general in 
that district. Then they dropped to 
1.85c, where they remained until Oc- 
tober, when the market began to ad- 
vance slowly. 

Prices underwent greater fluctua- 
tion in the Pittsburgh and eastern dis- 
tricts, particularly in the latter, where 
the market went well below 1.75c, 
Pittsburgh equivalent, during the mid- 
quarters. This unsettled condition 
prompted the leading seller to an- 
nounce a 1.75c, Pittsburgh, minimum, 
in October and to follow it up with 
similar action later, and with stim- 
ulating effect, although the market 
did not regain the lost ground. 

An interesting development was a 
list of special sections by the leading 
seller, and a_ substantial amplifica- 
tion of an existing list by a prom- 
inent eastern independent. This re- 
sulted in sharp competition extending 
into far-reaching territories and 
served to focus greater attention on 
what was believed to be a _ strong 
need for simplification. 


Of significance in this connection 


was the resolution passed at the an- 
nual fall meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction, urging 
the hot steel industry to confer with 
the department of commerce in an 
effort to reduce the number and 
variety of structural steel sections. 

Despite the heavy tonnage commer- 
cial construction declined, although 
not greatly and not nearly as much as 
was expected early in the year. In- 
dustrial building also showed a slight 
decline, due in a measure to fewer 
hydro-electric power stations and sim- 
ilar construction. 

The principal increase was in 
bridgework, especially toll bridges. 
This ran into a heavy tonnage, with 
the largest individual letting calling 
for close to 60,000 tons of shapes for 
the Hudson river bridge at New York. 

Numerous miscellaneous projects re- 
quiring 10,000 tons and over, Were 
placed during the past year. An of- 
fice building in New York required 
25,000 tons, another in that city 16,- 
000 tons and a bridge in Cleveland, 
20,000 tons. 

Following is a comparative state- 
ment of computed bookings, compiled 
by the department of commerce: 











1924 1925 1926 1927 

i a 210,960 173,850 184,440 171,720 
POG: ncctess 213,890 176,900 184,440 
March 205,100 210,450 209,880 
April _ ...... 193,880 231,800 222,600 
ee 175,800 207,400 235,320 
June _...... 190,450 262,300 232,140 
agen 202,170 247,050 219,420 
eee 172,870 237,900 254,400 
ee aot 193,380 247,050 187,620 
COOME sactnees 193,380 274,500 203,520 
OOW..~ schveis 246,120 216,550 193,980 
DG e  eletaes 231,470 228,750 225,780 

Total .... 2,428,970 2,714,500 2,553,540 


Small-Lot Sales Curb Profits in Steel Bars 














XTREME $s short-range buying, 
high operating costs for mills, 
narrow margins of profit and a 
downward price trend characterized 
the soft steel bar market in 1927. 
The character of orders in the 
Chicago district a part of the third 
and fourth quarters distressed pro- 
ducers. In the summer, mills con- 
sidered issuing extras on odd-lot sales. 
Much business ordinarily going to 
warehouses was offered to mills and 
mills, lacking tonnage orders, ac- 
cepted at low prices. 
Low inventory policies of buyers in 
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The Year’s Range 


High Low 


Bars, Pittsburgh........ 





2.00c 1.75c¢ 





the Pittsburgh district were followed 
closely. Except a short period in 
February, delivery dates seldom were 
much deferred. Consequently little 
incentive was offered to anticipate 
requirements. 

During the first quarter and early 
in the second, Chicago district bar 
buying approximated the similar pe- 


riod of record 1926. Cold finished 
bar interests in the West broke records 
in March. 

Estimates are that bar mills aver- 
aged 60 per cent operations. As in 
1926 and 1925, soft steel bars ac- 
counted for about half of the output 
of heavy finished steel at Chicago. 

The automobile slump, starting in 
March, affected specifications in the 
Pittsburgh territory, since most of 
its bars go to cold finishers, 50 per 
cent or more of whose trade is auto- 
motive. Demand there fluctuated in 
the middle six months but gained in 


83 








last quarter, particularly in December, 
when contracting for 1928 started. 

In Pittsburgh, price resistance took 
quotations from 2.00c in January to 
1.90ce by March. Tonnage buyers paid 
1.85¢ in April but by June 1.80c 
developed. In the third quarter, a 
1.75c level was announced and Nov. 
10 the price was raised to 1.80c. On 
some single carload lots, particularly 
if made up of mixed sizes, grades and 
shapes, 1.85c and 1.90c were obtained 
in the final two months. 

Weakness in finished material in 
the eastern markets affected western 
bar mill products early. Eastern 
competition then began a steady ham- 
mering at finished prices at Chicago, 
and bars, after resistance, dropped 


from 2.10c to 2.00c early in February. 
It was not until late August that 
1.90c became general. This soon 
dropped to 1.85c, and although mills 
made a strong effort to re-establish 
1.90c the market remained pegged at 
1.85¢c until the advance of $1 Nov. 10. 

In the late spring farm equipment 
makers developed momentum, and 
these operations continued heavy, pro- 
viding a mainstay of demand in the 
Chicago district. Including tractor 
works, implement activity was the 
best in about ten years. 

Alloy steel bars followed the auto- 
motive industry. Prices were weak 
and drooping most of the year. Alloy 
operations averaged 75 per cent, but 
in the later months dropped below 





were 


60. Billet reinforcing bars 
quiet in the spring and summer, but 
autumn business forged ahead of 1926. 
Rail steel bars in the West had the 
advantage of a more uniform busi- 
ness. The aggregate of rail steel 
reinforcing. bar business was 15 
per cent under 1926. Billet bars 
were shaded at various times by heavy 
competition. Rail steel bars hit their 
weak point late in the year. At Chi- 
cago billet bar dealers also handled 
rail steel. 

Foreign soft steel and concrete bars 
were a factor on the eastern seaboard 
and were obtainable at about the 
same prices, delivered, as domestic 
bars at Pittsburgh. Most foreign 
steel was bought by jobbers. 


New Uses for Plates Fail to Maintain Volume 


LATE demand in 1927 was only 
fair. Business reached its great- 
est volume in fourth quarter. 
Even then, however, eastern mills 
were unable to maintain operations 
above 50 to 60 per cent of capacity, 
while production elsewhere, aside from 
Chicago, was not much better. 
Perhaps the most important devel- 
opment in the plate market came Dec. 
8 when Bethlehem Steel Co. an- 
nounced a new price schedule. This 
called for f.o.b. mill prices and placed 
Bethlehem in the position of follow- 
ing the action of the United States 
Steel Corp., in 1924, of abandoning 
the Pittsburgh plus method of quot- 
ing. As a result of Bethlehem’s ac- 
tion, it is expected that plates in the 
eastern district generally, as has been 
the case at Chicago and Birmingham, 
will sell on a mill basis. Bethlehem’s 
new price resulted in slightly reduc- 
ing prices to consumers on and near 
the seaboard but this advantage to 





The Year’s Range 


High Low 


Plates, Pittsburgh...... 1.90c 1.75¢ 











eastern mills does not apply to points 
much west of Coatesville. 

Plate consumption _ reflected 
creases in some directions and shrink- 
ages in others. Some mills believe 
gains balanced losses. The increase 
in consumption which appears to have 
been most pronounced is the greater 
use of plates for oil storage tanks 
for domestic heating plants; such 
tanks absorbed a large _ tonnage. 
There continues a greater use of 
thick plates as base plates for col- 
umns in building foundations, rolled 
plates now being employed quite gen- 
erally in place of cast base plates. A 
substantial improvement has been re- 
flected in the demand for floor plates; 
such plates, rolled with raised pat- 


in- 


terns, now are employed extensively 
for treads. Many new uses of a 
small type have developed for plates; 
they now are being used extensively 
for making loom-heads for _ textile 
mills. These were malleable castings. 

Railroad buying of plates was much 
under normal. The small volume of 
car and locomotive buying resulted 
in abnormally slow plate demand in 
those directions. Shipbuilding con- 
tinued to take small tonnages,  al- 
though good tonnages went into 
barges for operation on inland water- 
ways. Consumption of plates by the 
boiler making industry continued to 
shrink, first because of the elimina- 
tion of isolated boiler plants in favor 
of the central power station, and sec- 
ond because forged drums now are 
used extensively instead of plates for 
boiler heads. Less plate tonnage now 
is being consumed in construction of 
gasholders because a new type of 
holder requires fewer plates. 


Process Change Cuts Cast Iron Pipe Profits 


ITH the trend of cast iron 

WV water pipe prices steadily 

downward makers had diffi- 
culty in maintaining a stable market, 
particularly in the last six months 
when sporadic public demand and 
wavering quotations brought forth 
business under production costs. 

Prices were more satisfactory in 
the first six months. Several sellers 
in the Chicago district reported Jan- 
uary business the heaviest in years. 

In the East, severe competition 
forced prices to the lowest point 
in more than ten years. The decline 
continued until Fall, when the mar- 


84 





The Year’s Range 
High Low 











Birmingham _............ $37.00 $28.00 

ID iar soscsscocuiasots 47.20 34.20 

ie (omens 51.60 36.80 
ket steadied and ended the year 


with a slight upward tendency. Many 
are inclined to regard the price cut- 
ting of the past year as due funda- 
mentally to changes in processes. 
Foreign pipe was not a formidable 
competitor in the West. On two oc- 
casions French pipe entered the De- 


troit market. French sellers in May 
on 3000 tons bid $41.20, delivered, 
the next lowest bid by a domestic 
producer being $41.70, delivered. The 
project later was readvertised, the 
tonnage going to a domestic producer. 
French sellers Dec. 3 bid $35.05, de- 
livered, on 10,000 tons for Detroit. 
The next lowest domestic bid was 
$37.75, delivered. In the latter case 
the French pipe was offered for ship- 
ment from Montreal, and a _ water 
freight rate was thus involved. On 
the basis of the freight rate of $7.92 
from Birmingham to Detroit, the 
French base was $27.13, Birmingham. 
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Price Weakness Marks Sheets 


Highly Competitive Market, With Automotive Purchasing Much Below Normal, 


Brings Wide Swings—Stabilization Attempts Failures—Jobber Con- 
cessions Disturbing in East—Users’ Stocks Kept Low 


by highly competitive market 

conditions; hand-to-mouth pur- 
chases which often supplanted con- 
tracts altogether, and lowered con- 
sumption by automotive and allied 
lines were salient features of the 
1927 sheet market. Ford Motor Co. 
was out of the market from April 
to late November, and similar lines 
were affected. To this can largely 
be attributed the lowered consuming 
rate, as indicated by accompanying 
statistics of independent manufac- 
turers compiled by the National As- 
sociation of Sheet and Tin Plate 
Manufacturers, representing about 72 
per cent of the coun- 


Fis tients eo prices induced 


ufacturers had a good year and their 
consumption was abnormally large; 
sheets for small bolted portable oil 
tanks were in demand and quantity 
production of iceless refrigerators ac- 
counted for no meager tonnage. Most 
of the year nearly all consuming lines, 
except car building and automobiles, 
were normal. All, however, hold much 
promise for 1928. 

The year opened with black sheets 
at 2.95c, Pittsburgh, galvanized 3.80c, 
blue annealed 2.30c and autobody 
4.25c. By March these levels had 
been dropped $2 to $4 but in May 
an effort was made to hold to 3.00c 
for black, 3.85¢ for galvanized, 2.25c 


for blue annealed and 4.25¢ for auto- 
body. For several months these prices 
held, then the bottom again dropped 
out. Another effort at stabilization 
was launched in December. Blue an- 
nealed suffered severely from strip 
competition. 

Operations when the year opened 
averaged 50 to 60 per cent; reached 
80 or more in June and July; sank 
to 65 in September, and finished at 
60. Most of the year Mahoning Val- 
ley mills operated without backlogs, in 
most casés starting Monday without 
knowing how long in the week the 
mills would run. Detroit provided a 
poor market; concessions made there 

in blue and_ auto- 








try’s output. Ship- 
ments are placed at 
2,950,000 tons or 450,- 
000 tons under 1926. 

Despite the decided Bec 
drop in_ shipments, net ote 
sheet usage in diver- sii 
sified lines was better ROSES 
than in 1926. It is February 
generally conceded rents 
that had it not been May 

‘ June 
for trade promotion July 
rertisi August 
through advertising Sotahie 
and development of October 
‘ 2 7 November 
new applications, 1927 senaaber 
would have been much pote 
worse. Electrification 
: January 
of steel mills prompt- February 
ed greater consump- March 
gres — April 
tion of electrical aed 
une 
sheets, metal lath and July 
: August 
other grades used in rpc tl 
fireproof construction October 
‘ ° November 
found wider applica- 
tion; implement man- 


Total hot 


Year’s Sheet Situation Summarized 


‘ Per cent Pro- Percent Ship- Per cent 
mills U.S. Sales of capacity duction of capacity ments of capacity 


body largely upset 
the market. 

Certain small mills 
have arrangements 
with some New York 


a we $86,021 esse 294,660 reese , 

ne ti. $26,960 _ ........ 293.579 —si........ jobbers whereby they 
sell sheets to them 
un . 

711 258,828 asssse 828,643 nessun 888,485 secssee der the marnet 

712: 181.101 61.0 299,553 100.9 290.026 97.6 They view these job- 


712 304,233 89.8 319,132 94.2 320,623 94.7 
711 249,866 77.1 294,811 91.0 288,759 89.1 
710 201,743 64.3 264,541 84.3 267,299 85.1 
710 284,319 89.0 268,448 84.0 262,231 82.0 
710 852,414 113.6 239,764 77.2 264,025 
710 283,055 88.6 293,703 92.0 281,602 88.2 
710 448,147 140.3 307,459 96.2 802,198 94.3 
710 212,029 68.3 314,598 101.4 301,474 97.2 
712 185,235 57.8 278,455 86.9 262,797 82.0 
712 240,862 73.1 238,345 72.3 219,498 66.6 


712 261,357 84.9 256,856 83.5 239,019 7 
712 241,951 84.5 282,171 97.4 261,412 90.% 
712 345,900 104.7 359,340 108.8 338,436 10 
712 292,965 95.6 316,100 103.1 300,858 9 
712 212,337 67.7 309,360 98.7 302,759 9 
712 224,321 71.6 300,706 95.6 281,395 8 


bers as distributers 
“ and the concession as a 
85.1 commission. However, 
consumers believe 
they ought to be able 
to buy as low as a 
jobber and hence 
— t h es e commissions 
0.3 have made the New 
= York market the 
- weakest in the East. 


719 «280,715 sesssnse Cae aoa 253,084 aan 2 As in other sec- 


719 177,647 53.5 266,645 80.3 266,713 80.3 
719 258,427 73.3 220,919 62.6 230,443 65.3 
719 234,358 68.4 24E,765 71.7 232,626 67.9 
718 344,517 97.8 232,041 65.9 224,789 63.8 light 


tions, sheet market at 
Chicago was one of 
demand and 
piecemeal buying. 








Tend to Longer, Heavier, Heat-Treated Rails 


ENDENCY toward the use of 

I heavier rails continued in 1927. 
The heaviest rail so far rolled 

is the 136-pound section for an east- 
ern road, This continues unusual, 
however, and the average require- 
ments call for 90 to 110-pound sec- 
tions. The use of rails lighter than 


90 pounds is declining. There has 


been further talk of rolling rails in 
140, 145 and even 150-pound weights 
but nothing has come of it. 

Rolling in lengths of 39 feet, which 


started in 1925, has become general, 
all mills now being equipped for these 
lengths. An increase in the length 
of cars to 52 feet has stimulated in- 
terest in even longer lengths of rail 
but developments along this line ap- 
pear to be reserved for the remote fu- 
ture. For one thing, great expendi- 
tures would be necessary in equipping 
rail mills for producing longer 
lengths. 

Increasing attention is being paid 
to the matter of heat-treating rails 


to lengthen their life and render them 
less likely to fail in service. A num- 
ber of heats of rails have been heat- 
treated and are in track on a number 
of important railroads and their per- 
formance is being observed carefully. 
As to whether the roads will require 
large tonnages of rails to be heat- 
treated, however, remains to be seen. 
Study of physical characteristics, 
however. has caused some roads to 
make certain changes in analyses. 
For instance, the New York Central 
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during 1927 increased the manganese 
content of some of its rail tonnage 
and is expected to apply this change 
to an even greater tonnage in 1926. 

Heavy rail contracting was done in 
October, November and December and 
this indicates that 1928 will be fully 
equal to the volume of rail business 
that came to the mills in 1927. Some 
of the railroads, notably the Penn- 
sylvania, distributed the heaviest or- 
ders in their history. As in the past, 
most of those roads serving the Lake 











Light Rail Prices by Quarters, 


Per Pound 
1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
i ee 3.00c 2.75¢ 2.45¢ 3.00c 1.50¢ 2.15¢ 2.10¢ 1.80¢ 1.80¢ 1.80¢ 
re eee 3.00c 2.45¢ 8.25e 2.50c 1.60c 2.25c¢ 1.95¢ 1.70c 1.70c 1.80c 
Se eee 8.00c 2.45c 38.75¢ 2.20c 1.75¢ 2.25¢ 1.90¢ 1.70¢ 1.70c 1.80c 
Spe B cackens 3.00c 2.45¢ 38.50c 1.65c¢ 2.15¢ 2.15c 1.80c 1.60c¢ 1.80c 1.80c 


1918-1927 








Superior iron ore country placed their 
rail business in direct proportion to 
the ore they were permitted to haul 
by railmakers. There is every expec- 


tation that the secondary buying of 
rails toward the end of the second 
quarter of 1928 will equal the high 
tonnage of 1927. 


Domestic Ferroalloys Retain Hold on Market 






































N 1927 do- Special ferro- 
4 r a _ 6 
mestic pro Imports and Domestic Production of Manga- alloys changed 
ducers of fer- little through 
romanganese re- nese Alloys—Imports of Manganese Ores the past year 
tained most of aia In Gross Tons . 7 . except for a 
roduction mpor mports . ° 
the advantage Ferromanganese Spiegeleisen Ferromanganese Spiegeleisen Manganese ore depression in 
gained in 1926 292,800 96,700 $27,860 $296,827 tungsten. Low 
h £ th . 819,510 74,070 443,684 {364.307 : h 
when, for e 260,149 65,747 {77.597 $289,703 prices for the 
i except . 199,418 107,135 $47,811 $231,398 
first time, P 242,450 123,148 91,066 4,668 $206,048 latter reflected 
during the war 150,039 68,589 95,007 8,157 874,461 lighter steel 
: 100,694 55,042 9.057 307 401,000 , 
period, they sup- , 286.365 110,685 59,254 601,437 business but as 
lied most of 175,009 84,014 83,022 833,344 
P 325,133 $03,535 27,168 491,303 most of the 
t he ferroman- . 828,000 187,000 51,800 663,500 other alloy ma- 
275,204 187,233 90,928 576,321 . 
ganese consumed 144,260 114,556 55,263 200 813,985 terials move un- 
in the United 100,731 76,625 82,997 2,870 283,294 der long con- 
British 119,495 106.980 128,070 77 345,090 
States. ritis 125,378 102,561 99,137 1,015 300,661 tracts, they did 
74,602 104,013 80,263 20,970 176,852 
producers sold a 71,376 153.055 114,228 25,388 242.348 not suffer from 
little more ton- an.20e peneet rg 16,921 £12,765 lighter use until 
. : 40.64 ; 44,62 4,579 178,20 
nage in 1927 in 55,918 283,430 87.400 48.994 209,021 the end of the 
; 55,520 244,980 84,359 103,268 221,260 " 
this country 62,186 227,797 52,841 55,457 257,038 year, when sev 
than in the pre- lene : wa eral cuts were 
. o i i 
ceding year but Estimated. ftIncludes Spiegeleisen. Manganese content. announced for 
it was only a 1928 contracts. 
small portion of Chrome and 
the total. As usual considerable Spiegeleisen producers report they silicon ferroalloys had been un- 
tonnage came in from Canada sold this metal to a greater number changed, with some minor excep- 
and Norway. When the new year of consumers in 1927 than normally is tions, since the increase in contract 
opened, the contract price on the case. The principal market pro- prices that applied at the beginning of 


first half was $100 duty paid, tide- 
water, for all sellers. Two cuts of 
$5 developed, one in the latter part 
of April and the other in the lat- 
ter part of May; these cuts were 
reported in connection with sales of 
English ferromanganese. Their ef- 
fect was to cut contract prices to 
$90, placing the market on _ that 
basis for the rest of the year. 

The price on all new business, ex- 
tending to July 1, 1928, was advanced 
to $100, duty paid, tidewater, Dec. 1, 
an important importer of British ferro- 
manganese taking the lead. All other 
sellers at once followed suit, and 
within a few days considerable ton- 
nage had been placed on books at 
this price for first half delivery. A 
feature of the advance to $100 was 
that it encouraged consumers gener- 
ally to take out as much tonnage as 
possible on their last half contracts 
at $90, thus bringing about unusual 
demand in December. 
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ducer, New Jersey Zinc Co., produced 
spiegeleisen all year. E. J. Lavino & 
Co. had a run on this metal at their 
Reusens, Va., furnace, and the Delta 
Chemical & Iron Co. made some ton- 
nage at its charcoal furnace at Wells, 
Mich. 

Most of the ore consumed in the 
manufacture of ferromanganese in 
this country continues to come from 
the Caucasus. The market on the 
washed grade of Caucasian ore was 38 
to 40 cents per unit, c.if. tidewater, 
all year and contracts have been made 
for 1928 at the same level. Domestic 
manganese ore production has been 
increased but this involves chiefly 
the manganese dioxide grade used in 
the manufacture of dry batteries. 

Manganese ore was the subject of 
investigation by the United States 
tariff commission in 1927 in connec- 
tion with possible increase in the 
duty. Considerable difference of opin- 
ion exists on domestic protection. 


1925. In 1924 prices of these ma- 
terials were the lowest since the 
war but 1928 prices as lately 
announced, remain a little above 
those prices. A year ago low-carbon 
ferrochrome was cut 2 to 8 cents. 
Ferrovanadium prices were unchanged 
in the new announcement. A year ago 
the new contract prices were cut 10 
cents. 

Ferrotungsten a year ago was 
about $1.05 a pound contained and 
sold down to around 90.00c, with a little 
recovery in December. Most of the 
tungsten, however, is sold in the ore 
for conversion, and the ore market 
was strong last winter but dull and 
weak after that until November, Wol- 
framite tungsten ore sold up to $11.50 
a short ton unit duty paid, then 
gradually down to $10, and near the 
end of the year had recovered a 
little more than 25 cents. Scheelite 
sold at a very narrow margin over 
wolframite. 
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Strip Prices Cut For Tonnage 


Struggle for Business Brings Fluctuations and Low Levels in Hot Product—Cold 
Strip Steadier—Competition from Stripsheet Makers Also Cause of 
Unremunerative Prices—Buyers’ Orders Are Piecemeal 


method in quoting contributed 

the main pyrotechnics of the 
strip steel market in 1927, While 
for a short period after June 1 quo- 
tations were firmly upheld, in first 
half and final quarter the many price 
changes in hot strip were in direct 
contrast to the even course of quo- 
tations in 1926. The 1927 fluctuations 
in cold strip levels resembled those of 
1926, except that the past year’s 
prices were always on much lower 
levels. When competition did not 
come from aggressive makers who 
sought to buy orders with cut prices 
in times of low demand, it came from 
without, chiefly from sheet mills, di- 
rected against stripsheet makers. The 
latter product gained a further foot- 
hold in 1927, due to the increasing 
trend, in the automotive industry par- 
ticularly, to fabricate large sections 
out of one piece. 

Various expedients were resorted to 
in April and May and later to counter- 
act the effects of the growing tenden- 
cy among customers everywhere to 
specify small quantities, with at- 
tendant high production costs. Some 
for a time quoted a price per pound 
on wide strips while others simply 


Pines upheavals and changes of 


met sheet and plate mill competition. 
In May a cold strip base price of 
3.25e was decided upon for quantities 
up to 3 tons at a time; with gradu- 
ated discounts on various amounts 
up to a minimum carload. By Sep- 
tember this plan had been abandoned 
and a base price substituted for quan- 
tities up to 3 tons of a size and a 
25-cent discount for quantities be- 
yond 3 tons. In November and De- 
cember, in the scramble for tonnage, 
particularly for first quarter 1928, 
price concessions of $5 per ton or 
more appeared on all grades, despite 
the fact that financial statements of 
stripmakers showed distinct losses for 
the first nine months. Some wide 
first quarter hot strips were booked 
at considerably below 2.00c and some 
cold at 2.75c for large quantities, 
following which the market showed 
a tendency to stiffen. 

Stripmakers with diversified ave- 
nues for the sale of their product 
and faced with an apparently ever 
widening field of application, fared 
well in the matter of orders most of 
the year. Those who catered primari- 
ly to automotive and allied lines had 
a splendid first quarter, a fair second 
quarter but the remainder of the 


year was lean due to the lack of 
Ford Motor Co.’s tonnage and the 
effect that had upon other automo- 
bile builders. March was a _ heavy 
buying month, some orders doubtless 
being placed in anticipation of coal 
strike interference April 1. 

Operating conditions were more or 
less favorable during first half, but 
at times in last half dropped to 
about 50 per cent of capacity. West- 
ern makers enjoyed more sustained 
support from the automotive indus- 
try, but felt the lack of this kind 
of buying the latter part of the third 
and the early part of the fourth quar- 
ter. The Laclede Steel Co. com- 
menced operations in its new strip 
steel plant at Alton, Ill, early in 
the year, producing thin gages on 4- 
high stands. 

At no place was competition for 
strip business more keen than at De- 
troit. When the year opened 2.30c, 
Pittsburgh, was quoted on hot strip 
over 6 inches and 2.50¢ on less than 
6 inches. Weakness ‘developed, and 
in mid-April up to 6 inches was priced 
at 2.30c, from 6 to 12 inches 2.10¢, 
and 12 to 14 inches in various widths 
2.30c. At the year’s end 1.75c could 
be done on first quarter contracts. 


Low Metal Prices Cause Curtailed Production 


face of a large world market 
characterized nonferrous metals 
in 1927. Good business of the previ- 
ous two years gave production of 


Uy to ces low prices in the 


Increasing tonnage from mines and 
smelters was partly the result of im- 
proved methods and greater efficien- 
cy, and so the setback in prices, 
though the most severe in several 


than the actual increase in labor. 

Output of these two metals changed 
only a little from the high level 
reached early in the year, and simi- 
larly prices did not recover much 


metals such a stimulus that output years, was not as hard on most after they had fallen 1% cents or 
kept expanding in the early part of producers as a break of similar more, though some recovery came in 
last year and it was some time be- proportions in earlier years. Es- July and again late in the year. All 


fore producers were able to adjust 
to the slackness that began to develop 
in business at large in this country. 


pecially in lead and zinc newer proces- 
ses of recovery from ores caused out- 
put to rise in greater proportion 


classes of domestic consumption were 
affected similarly. Domestic deliver- 
ies of zinc were close to 550,000 tons, 





Average Monthly Nonferrous Prices in 1927 


Prompt, wholesale prices, cents a pound 











Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Tin, spot Straits, New York........ 66.456 69.194 69.35 68.152 67.54 67.486 64.048 64.471 61.445 58.444 57.679 59.00 
Copper, electro. del. Connecticut.... 13.25 12.934 13.336 13.053 12.876 12.618 12.774 13.261 13.211 13.227 13.570 14.12% 
Zinc, prime western E. St. Louis. ... 6.674 6.688 6.705 6.354 6.079 6.222 6.235 6.351 6.209 .002 5.745 5.85 
Lead, open market, New York..... 7.584 7.48 7.585 7.126 6.606 6.426 6.357 -688 6.65 6.25 6.268 6.50 
Aluminum, 98-99%, delivered*..... 26.196 25.775 25.625 25.625 25.44 25.375 25.375 25.375 25.375 25.145 24.756 24.75 
Antimony, spot New York......... 14.40 14.506 12.761 14.266 12.885 12.365 11.865 11.828 11.119 11.028 10.777 11.12% 
WU RENE wok che xe Soe e ks <ceers 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 


*Open market. 
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compared with nearly 584,000 in 1926. 

The copper market made a much 
better showing than most other metal 
markets. Unbalanced output early in 
the year caused the price to break 
to 12.50c, the lowest in several years. 
Producers adjusted output and the 
market benefited. As the year went 
on export business, especially to 
Germany, served as more of an off- 
set to slack domestic demand and 
stocks were cut. Early in December 
the market crossed 14.00c and kept 
on rising at the highest level in over 
a year. 

Tin yielded to lighter business in 


this country, as world output contin- 
ued a little larger than last year, 
but toward the end it became more 
apparent that consumption in Eu- 
rope was taking up a larger propor- 
tion of the supply than had been 
generally realized. Then the price 
began to show some recovery and at 
59.00c had regained several cents 
from the fall of about 15 cents from 
the high point of the autumn of 1926. 

Aluminum was cut one cent early 
in the year and another cent in the 
autumn. In this metal also it was 
a case of output in this country and 
in Europe being somewhat larger 


than slack industry demanded. Con- 
sumption was really large but it suf- 
fered by comparison with 1926. 

Prime western zinc had a severe 
break in the spring, after which it 
showed much firmness until autumn, 
when it slumped again, going down 
almost to 5.50c, East St. Louis, early 
in November, the lowest since 1922. 
Lead dropped to 6.20c, New York, 
at midyear, the lowest since 1923. 
For a time zine sold higher than 
lead, as it did for many years, but 
in the past two months the relation 
of recent years returned with lead 
about %-cent the higher. 


Jobbers Adopting Extras to Offset Small Sales 


AMPERED by generally de- 
H creased business activity during 
last half and increasing keen- 
ness with which mills sought small 
tonnage orders, iron and steel ware- 
houses in 1927 fell slightly behind sales 
totals of 1926. Buying was spotty 
throughout the country, most districts 
having good sales early in the year 
but in fourth quarter jobbers uniform- 
ly found business easing off. 
Hand-to-mouth buying was more ac- 
centuated in 1927 than in 1926, and 
the size of individual orders booked 
by warehouses became so small that 
increasing sentiment was developed for 
adoption of quantity extras. In_No- 


rolled strip steel and quantity extras 
for cold-finished bars. In Boston sev- 
eral distributors adopted quantity ex- 
tras on all products, but competition 
has prevented wide adoption of the 
new prices there. 

Prices in 1927 were unusually stable, 
except on sheets. Weakness in mill 
levels was reflected in numerous shifts 
in sheet quotations, but the fluctuations 
in jobbers’ prices were not as marked 
as those of the mills. Nails and wire, 
especially the former, continued a lead- 
ing product in competition, prices in 
many cases being placed so low that 
the mill level barely was exceeded. 
This condition prevailed especially in 


nails. Nuts and bolts went on a list 
price basis in April, at 62% off. 
Territory around Baltimore and 
Philadelphia was subjected to severe 
price competition and the tendency 
was for all quotations to be reduced, 
in some cases proportionately more 
than mill revisions. Foreign steel 
was felt along the seaboard but not 


to any greater degree than in the 
several years preceding. More job- 
bers have been established in the 


Southeast, cutting down the territory 
of Baltimore sellers. Prices in Cleve- 
land territory remained unusually 
steady for local delivery, with some 
shading in the first half for business 

















vember several eastern sellers adopted Chicago, but a new card was issued in territory competitive to Pitts- 
mill, size and quantity extras for cold- Dec. 1 with an advance on bright burgh. 
Steet Ingot Producti 
Compiled by American Iron and Steel Institute 
1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av. 
semeery (sew AS us Ge cawe 2,641,196 97,822 3,650,845 135,216 3,524,026 130,519 2,517,042 96,809 1,891,857 72,764 
are 2,724,962 113,540 3,177,311 132,388 3,401,760 141,740 1,998,705 83,279 2,071,772 86,324 
| RGR eS eee 3,727,632 143,370 3,127,481 120,288 3,916,960 145,073 1,794,777 66,473 2.814.667 104,247 
0 SE ere 3,791,184 145,815 2,631,087 101,196 3,132,458 120,479 1,386,897 53,342 2,902,240 116,090 
Sr hitpakas ee ss'as9 6 3,939,580 145,910 2,266,109 83,930 3,423,178 131,661 1,446,181 55,622 3,218,794 119,215 
-_ LCR Sehwbews ep bees 3,695,352 147,814 2,607,015 104,281 3,538,971 136,114 1,146,350 44,090 3,127,775 120,299 
eer 3,731,532 143,520 2,946,465 113,326 3,327,785 127,992 917,824 36,713 2,952,806 118,112 
eee 3,695,632 136,875 3,225,942 124,075 3,562,411 137,016 1,300,199 48,156 2,629,256 97,380 
September............. 3,832,228 153,289 ) 3,561,365 136,976 1,342,092 51,619 2,818,261 108,395 
SESS 4,017,435 148,794 3,580,873 137,726 1,847,139 71,044 3,410,265 131,164 
ee 3,668,164 141,083 10,062,540 } 96,755 3,132,891 120,496 1,896,483 72,942 3,430,309 131,935 
SR niasecss sees 3,586,125 143,445 2,778,714 106,874 1,630,395 62,707 3,300,416 132,017 
_ | RR See 43,051,022 *138,428 33,694,795 *108,343 40,881,392 *131,030 19,224,084 *61,814 34,568,418 *111,511 
1923 1924 1925 1926 +1927 
4 Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av. 
fepeccy caked Matias oka 3,841,095 142,263 3,649,913 135,182 4,193,281 155,307 4,132,210 158,931 3,759,877 144,611 
Se ae 3,471,843 144,660 3,826,246 153,050 3,752,352 156,348 3,785,051 157,710 3,781,376 157,557 
| en 4,066,680 150.618 4,206,699 161,796 4,194,340 161,321 4,468.617 165,504 4,499,092 166,633 
Dad G ka cio 4% «50s 3,963,736 158,549 3,348,466 128,787 3,583,676 137,834 4,105,799 157,915 4,094,849 157,494 
Pe Te Ore 4,216,355 156,161 2,640,034 97,779 3,454,971 132,883 3,927,979 151.076 4,015,192 154,430 
OO ae ee 3,767,256 144,894 2,065,676 82.627 3,204,451 123,248 3,734,153 143,621 3,468,055 133,387 
DL beh a cehasoghooe 3,531,458 141,258 1,877,789 72,223 3,084,472 118,634 3,634,993 139,807 3,178,342 127,134 
Sen 3,695,788 136,881 2,552,891 98,188 3,420,998 131,577 3,986,966 153,345 3,470,903 128,552 
September. ............ 3,356,776 134,271 2,827,625 108,755 3,489,565 134,214 3,913,383 150,515 3,232,108 124,312 
ree 3,577,091 132,485 3,125,418 115,756 3,888,814 144,030 4,074,544 156,713 3,289,013 126,500 
November............. 3,134,321 120.551 3,121,149 124,846 3,902,900 156,116 3,705,744 142,529 3,101,764 119,299 
0 SS eee 2,863,266 114,531 3,569,251 137,279 3,970,918 152,728 3,466,766 133,337 $3,020,000 t116,000 
eee 43.485.665 *139,825 36,811,157 *117,984 44,140,738 *141,932 46,936,205 *150,920 42,910,571 *137,976 
*Average. +Beginning with 1927, the Institute excludes crucible and electric ingots which will total approximately 124,000 tons for the year. 
tEstimated. 
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Monthly Iron and Steel Prices For Ten Years, War 
Finished Steel Products in Net Tons, Pig Iron and Billets in Gre 














































































































Lu 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925S 
Sf lelelel-lelslelelelelolelelelelelelslelel-lelelcleleledlclels Jee lellelel. Telelalelnlalel lel | clelelclelelelelelclclcl-lcelcl lel] tel tel 1 elellelel lel 
zlalele|>i2)5) oO Flel Sid] zia/" le |= /2) 5/6) |>/d Zia le] al>|2 BOlEl els] Apzl al elael>|SiB oF lSichzialelel=|2i5/OlS lel Hl sf zal SlelHlzal lel s|>| size ea zi slo Fie sid @jela)>iz)5/¢)5 |e 
- S|] 3/23 3/3) 2/4 /3/2/8]$|t|=)<|2/5) 3) 2) /8/2) 3) Sie |s/%/3/3/3)2)4/3)2) 9)s/t) 3)<)3/2)2/2)4/ 8/2 8]s/e is </2)2)2/<)5 3] 2/8) \t)s/<|2)5/5| 2/9) 8) 2)3)5 e/g /<)= > 32 4/3)2/e)S\t|s)2)8/3/3)2 1514 
| | it St aes | a | | | | | | } | | | } } 
oo} | td | | 
Ms Us RSSRUCRUSE Ch aR Se Lt | MRGRERRBRERRASSES: (REGREH SEE Bee bea 
GOBY: | | | Beeeesee es Beaks: (Sea7% | | ae 
Yh Vs i EERE NEREL BEES RRS EZe + + +--+ + BREESE REE BERS ESE so ISB RSSEBRAMAB@ Ms oe coe 
sagen GSE SeeRee Lit | | | Ba Lt 
TAAL ALS | ER oe | | et iat 
/ SHADED PORTION i NO. 2 FOUNDRY, PIG IRON CHICAGO GOVERNMENT PRICES } | | 
' 
COVERS PERIOD OF 4 BASIC PIG IRON, VALLEY . as t | t t 
: 
go enn comme. SOUTHERN NO. 2 PIG IRON, BIRMINGHAM——————= |_| Per Ton with Dates of Announcement 
9 | | [| OPEN HEARTH BILLETS, PITTSBURGH No. 2 Foundry Pig Iron, Chicago. $33 Furnace, Sept. 24, 1917 
1 Wi Gh 90 Th Gh ry ; tt STEEL BARS, PITTSBURGH. , ee aes eeepc $34 Furnace, Oct. 1, 1918 } 
|| | Ss | | Basic Pig Iron, Valley. __________ $33 Furnace, Sept. 24, 1917 i | | 
i ae wag eee; | t t ——s t : a 
| Bey Y | T | | | | | $32 Furnace, April 1, 1918 rT | 
‘th OM | a | | e $33 Furnace, Oct. 1, 1918 br t+ t+ 
GG OU Dh |_| | | | | Southern No. 2 Pig tron, Birmingham. $33 Furnace, Sept. 24, 1917 
| aoe | | l | $34 Furnace, Oct. 1, 1918 Bq FT] 
| } | | | : : | 
] = apRei Open Hearth Billets, Pittsburgh, — __ $47.50 Oct, 23, 1917 — — 
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¢ Iron and Billets in Gross Tons 


s Years, War Period Included 
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Pig Iron Production 


IN GROSS TONS 


Annual Statistics of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron Compiled by American Iron and Steel Institute, 
Monthly Statistics, 1907 to date, by Iron Trape Review 








i os 457,738 ee 1,361,153 BIB oscracts 4,000,193 1895 ........ 9,220,967 2,174,801 70,1655 
Ses 417,711 +, eens 1,389,284 1883. ......0 4,085,041 ee 8,311, 2,047,086 73,109 
BE. shssnscs 374,804 y: , : Seen 1,368,043 1880 ........ 8,670,567 ROT. . wernt 9,397,469 2,186,709 70,539 
1859 ........ 496,952 x: ee 2,101,760 1885 ........ 3,687,522 1898 ........ 11,477,184 2,226,708 74,228 
BD Agcestion 572,713 BOTB . -wssscen 2,045,231 BEE icine 5,273,010 1899 ........13,385,987 2,291,080 173,904 
eas 478,809 STE <ccsen 1,886,479 ape 5,900,914 1900 ........ -13,404,760 2,237,420 174,580 
BOER: cncccose 636,609 - 1875 ._........ 1,656,777 1888 ........ 5,955,105 | 2 pene 15,494,913 2,258,243 
1868 .ccccee . 656,,785 ee 1,593,382 SOD sccncaes 7,028,874 LOOR .ccsress 17,431,138 2,243,656 72,876 
| eS 798,842 SOT? toss 1,782,805 1890 ........ 8,574,558 1903 _........17,508,568 2,174,148 172,471 
a 597,536 to ears 2,039,252 2,359,690 76,119 
1866 ...... 918,717 i eee 2,151,481 820,558 “ 
SOGF  earsce 997,576 BOBO. -iccrcass 3,855,228 1,234,783 89,880 
Tete: > kn ene 25,249,782 *69,177 
—Stacks— -——Output—— —Stacks— ——Output——- —Stacks— -——Output——- —Stacks— -—-— Output—— 
No. In Total Av.daily No. In Total Av.Daily No. In Total Av.Daily No, In otal Av. Daily 
1908 1909 1910 1911 
January . 898 189 1,081,813 34,897 406 234 1,787,473 657,683 416 3811 2,599,995 88,871 421 210 1,766,658 56,986 















































Februay 401 150 1,086,809 87,476 407 233 1,682,470 60,088 417 3811 2,429,525 86,768 421 226 1,781,285 63.617 
March ......... 898 154 1,229,856 389,672 406 229 1,822,024 658,793 417 310 2,588,736 83,508 421 236 2,165,764 69,868 
April 898 146 1,155,122 388,604 406 224 1,731,406 57,687 418 291 2,477,700 82,590 421 220 2,044,904 68,168 
May... 896 145 1,168,002 87,677 407 236 1,866,757 60,218 419 279 2,374,802 76,607 421 206 1,871,388 60,367 
June . 895 154 1,106,300 36,876 408 240 1,929,929 64,334 420 271 2,288,279 76,276 421 202 1,773,282 69,109 
July ...csese 897 166 1,228,604 89,632 409 258 2,088,620 67,375 420 254 2,158,124 69,617 423 196 1,776,108 67,294 
August 899 181 1,366,019 44,066 412 278 2,232,642 72,021 422 244 2,103,791 67,864 428 206 1,921,832 61,995 
September ........ 899 189 1,416,252 47,208 413 297 2,378,655 79,201 420 234 2,048,461 68,282 428 216 1,973,918 65,797 
October _ ......0..0 400 200 1,573,824 60,764 413 309 2,589,681 83,538 421 230 2,086,205 67,297 421 214 2,092,061 67,486 
November _......... 402 212 1,582,814 62,744 414 811 2,532,740 84,425 421 218 1,910,385 63,679 421 214 1,999,100 66,637 
December _.......... 403 221 1,723,664 65,602 416 814 2,682,702 86,539 421 193 1,779,899 57,416 422 215 2,032,301 65,558 
OU snes 15,718,579 %42,947 25,325,099 ° *69,383 26,845,902 73,550 28,198,601 *63,558 
1912 1913 1914 1915 
TANuary occ 421 227 2,052,806 66,220 423 297 2,787,800 89,929 423 199 1,879,386 60,624 421 165 1,591,024 651,323 
February 2,098,796 72,8372 423 806 2.578,670 92,095 423 219 1,888,607 67,450 421 179 1,666,592 59,521 
March 2,411,529 77,791 423 278 2,762,823 89,123 423 232 2,341,551 75,534 421 190 2,046,280 66,009 
April 2,377,621 79,254 421 297 2,754,858 91,812 422 212 2,261,501 75,383 421 197 2,114,518 70,484 
May ........ 2,503,341 80,753 421 285 2,816,825 90,865 422 198 2,097,019 67,646 421 207 2,255,157 172,747 
June ... sone 2,433,737 81,126 422 283 2,616,883 87.229 422 193 1,904,566 63,486 421 221 2,369,932 78,995 
a On: 2,402,567 77,502 422 264 2,558,275 82,525 422 187 1,955,324 63,076 421 234 2,563,311 82,687 
August 2,500,163 80,650 424 260 2,537,018 81.839 422 187 1,996,483 64,403 421 246 2,774,825 89,510 
September ........ 419 262 2,444,454 81,482 425 258 2,494,098 83,137 422 180 1,882,718 62,757 420 266 2,834,842 94,478 
October .............. 422 280 2,683,645 86.569 425 244 2,539,924 81,933 422 162 1,767,227 657,007 420 276 8,120,340 100,656 
November _........ 423 289 2,639,562 87,985 424 225 2,229,960 74,322 421 160 1,501,269 50,042 421 285 8,035,236 101,174 
December __........ 423 291 2,777,292 89,590 424 191 1,976,138 63.746 421 154 1,495,325 48,236 42% 295 8,201,605 103,278 
NEE sccneqeaticsnee 29,325,513 *80,124 80,652,767 *83,980 22,970,926 *62,934 29,573,161 *81,022 
1916 1917 1918 1919 
January 8,171,878 102,819 422 3810 3,159,839 101,930 435 294 2,403,227 17,523 435 330 3,306,279 106,654 
February 8,078,548 106,157 422° 817 2,649,935 94,641 435 3819 2,318,242 82,723 435 311 2,943,347 105,120 
March sesasiioul 8,327,630 107,843 423 831 38,255,813 105,026 488 338 3,209,996 103,548 435 279 3,088,023 99,614 
April _..... oat 8,225,496 107,517 425 333 38,328,061 110,936 437 351 3,273,355 109,112 435 216 2,474,374 82,479 
MAY scenes mee 8,364,584 108,585 425 340 38,413,677 110,119 437 360 3,451,884 111,351 433 197 2,107,729 67,991 
June ....... a 8,213,818 107,127 427 347 8,260,234 108,675 437 353 3,316,148 110,538 433 199 2,114,028 70,467 
I. cecvnjecovcsnvnti 8,221,127 103,907 429 851 3,337,442 107,659 437 364 3,408,584 109,954 434 240 2,424,212 178,200 
August 8,197,838 103,156 431 357 3,238,970 104,483 438 3871 3,378,479 108,983 432 266 2,742,081 88,453 
September .......... 419 326 3,208,041 106,985 431 342 38,140,742 104,691 438 364 38,413,223 113,774 4383 163 2,480,790 82,692 
October. ........... 419 328 3,508,180 113,167 433 354 3,296,286 106,332 437 864 8,482,392 112,335 432 216 1,864,424 60,142 
November ........ 420 822 8,317,805 110,593 484 344 3,198,597 106,620 437 860 3,347,844 111,595 432 252 2,407,369 80,244 
December ........ 422 309 8,184,178 102,715 485 821 2,885,380 93,077 435 851 8,434,114 110,778 482 262 2,626,074 84,711 
TOU icin 89,019,123 *106,609 88,164,976 *104,561 38,437,488 *105,308 80,578,730 *83,777 
1920 1921 1922 1923 
JANUALY eeeeseseee 482 285 8,012,378 97,172 486 184 2,414,753 17,895 430 127 1,645,804 563,090 428 261 8,228,226 104,136 


February __ ........ 4382 805 2,984,257 102,904 436 155 1,929,394 68,906 429 139 1,630,180 658,220 424 278 2,993,918 106,925 

° 815 8,375,768 108,895 436 103 1,594,866 61,447 429 155 2,035,908 65,674 424 295 3,523,595 113,664 
278 2,752,670 91,754 436 96 1,190,751 39,691 429 161 2,070,161 69,005 423 811 3,546,308 118,210 
297 2,991,825 96,510 436 90 1,215,272 39,202 427 175 2,309,348 74,495 423 322 38,868,486 124,790 
802 8,046,623 101,553 436 74 1,064,007 385,466 427 191 2,362,455 178,748 424 822 8,667,868 122,262 
291 8,043,918 98,190 435 69 864,642 27,892 427 170 2,403,030 177,517 418 299 38,684,677 118,860 
8,145,536 101,468 436 69 954,901 30,802 427 143 1,810,665 658,408 418 270 38,448,886 -111.254 

















September 8,124,308 104,143 435 84 985,795 82,859 427 189 2,024,008 67,466 418 254 8,117,526 103,917 
October 8,288,341 106,075 1435 95 1,234,450 89,821 428 218 2,629,655 84,827 418 245 38,142,642 101,375 
November 2,935,081 97,836 429 120 1,414,958 47,165 428 241 2,846,110 94,870 418 229 2,891,191 96,873 
December 2,700,268 87,105 429 123 1,642,775 62,992 428 253 3,083,520 99,468 418 281 2,912,527 93,952 

NEE. sivraie 86,400,968 *99,456 16,506,564 %45,223 26,850,844 73,563 40,025,850 *109,659 

1924 1925 1926 1927 

January 8,015,480 97,273 411 251 38,372,207 108,781 885 225 3,319,789 107,089 3869 210 3,101,346 100,048 
February 8,073,619 105,987 411 256 8,214,067 114,788 $82 228 2,923,850 104,423 869 218 2,940,604 105,021 
March 8,465,889 111,787 410 246 38,571,422 115,207 877 235 8,458,171 111,554 865 223 3,482,107 112,326 


April ....... ar 3'226.107 107.587 409 221 8.211.235 107,041 376 237 3,438,805 114,627 364 221 3,424,377 114,146 




















May 2°619.986 84.515. 405 196 2.933.907 94,642 876 229 8,477,820 112,187 3868 211 8,391,067 109,388 
June .... ae 2'022.836 67.427 899 191 2,679,045 89,301 872 220 3,232,478 107,749 862 198 $8,089,726 102,991 
be vi 1'783.457 57.531 896 188 2,665,262 85,976 872 217 38,224,663 104,021 862 190 2,954,625 95,311 
August ... 4 1.882.986 60.741 3891 192 2.707.171 87,328 872 216 3,200,723 103,240 362 189 2,950,674 95,188 
September é 2°053.617 68.454 887 200 2,725,885 90,862 872 216 3,163,269 105,442 862 181 2,782,500 92,750 
October 2°461.727 79.410 $86 209 8,017,889 97,351 374 218 8,334.206 107,555 861 174 2,812,015 90,712 
November _......... 411 204 2.514.979 88,882 $885 220 3,023,257 100,775 3875 216 8,237,992 107,933 359 171 2,661,863 88,728 
December _........ 411 229 21956389 95.367 3885 234 3,249,057 104,808 869 203 38,089,175 99,651 December figures, Page 71. 
aE $1,076,572 *84,908 86,370,404 *99,645 89,100,941 *107,126 — eescse ccsees 

* Average 
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Per Gross Ton 


At Producers’ Furnaces 


Jan Feb March April May June July 
eS $37.00 $37.00 $37.00 $37.00 $35.50 $34.80 $34.00 
| Tae 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
» 32.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 32.00 31.50 
a 39.00 39.00 38.00 36.00 36.75 36.00 35.00 
o, 63 Se 34.90 35.75 37.25 39.25 43.00 46.00 45.00 
See 25.50 28.00 28.00 30.00 35.00 35.25 35.00 
Sree 46.25 37.75 34.20 32.00 31.75 29.60 27.50 
ae 46. 57.60 60.40 66.85 75.00 75.00 75.00 
( *67.50 *52.50 *42.50 *34.50 *31.35 *27.50 34.00 
_,. are 59.00 59. 65.50 *70.00 *71.00 *75 .00 *75.00 
ees 57.50 66.25 77.50 76.75 78.00 83.00 85.00 
,, 32.50 42.50 55.00 60.00 60.00 55.00 47.50 
ere 25.00 25.50 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 


*Prices from and including April, 1918, and to and including June, 1919, are for 16 
cent metal. 


Ferrosilicon, 10 Per Cent 


ont80 per cent metal. 


**Quotations seaboard to Jan., 1917, delivered Pittsburgh thereafter. 





*Prices from May, 1918, to January, 1919, inclusive, were based on 70 per cent ferromanganese. 


Spiegeleisen, 1915-1927 


Aug Sept. 
$33.35 $33.00 
34.00 34.00 
32.25 33.00 
32.50 32.00 
45.00 43.50 
37.00 38.00 
26.20 25.25 
79.35 82.00 
34.00 34.00 
*75 00 *75 00 
81.25 80.50 
47.50 45.00 
26.00 29.00 


per cent spiegeleisen. 


1916-1927 


Jan Feb March April May June July Aug Sept. 
| RSS $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
Ses 35.00 35.50 36.00 34.40 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
_ SSeS 39.50 39.50 39.50 37.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 34.00 
. Sse 41.50 42.50 42.25 41.50 40.30 39,50 39.50 39.50 39.50 
See 44.50 45.50 47.10 48.50 48.50 48.00 46.50 43.50 43.50 
) Saas 38.50 37.50 36.50 37.25 40.50 41.50 41.50 42.50 48.50 
ROPES 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 
. 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 
ee 54.00 54.00 52.95 47.40 45.00 47.40 49.75 49.75 49.75 
, ee 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 
_, ee 42.00 42.00 49.80 57.00 67.00 82.50 92.25 95.00 95.00 
_ eee 28.00 28.00 31.00 31.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 31.80 30.25 

Ferrosilicon, 50 Per Cent 1916-1927 

Jan Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept 
re $85.00 $85.00 $85.00 $85.00 $85.00 $85.00 $85.00 $85.00 $85.00 
= 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 
85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 
Ae 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 74.50 74.50 74.50 
See 85.00 90.00 92.50 95.00 95.00 87.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 
«(Sey 57.50 55.00 54.00 55.00 57.50 57.50 55.00 55.00 55.00 
. FS 80.00 92.00 93.00 90.00 80.00 75.00 75.00 65.00 65.00 
Spee 82.00 80.00 83.00 80.00 83.00 82.50 82.50 80.00 82.50 
ll 145.00 125.00 115.00 110.00 100.00 85.00 80.00 78.00 80.00 
ae 175.00 175.00 177.50 172.50 170 00 170.00 165.00 153.50 150.00 
Soke « 122.50 156.25 175.00 187.50 230.00 230.00 237.50 225.00 212.5 
_, eer 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 

Ferrochrome, 4-6 Per Cent 1918-1927 
Per Pound of Metallic Chromium Contained 

Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept 
ae $11.50 $11.50 $11.50 $11.50 $11.50 $11.50 $11.50 $11.50 $11.50 
1926... 11.50 ae -, S208 8 696.ce | ESD OC RSe 41.50 
Se 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 
Se 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 
ee 12.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
14.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
See 17.50 17.25 17.25 16.25 16.00 15.00 15.00 14.00 14.50 
a 22.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 18.50 18.50 21.50 20.00 18.50 
> 41.00 32.50 31.00 31.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 29.00 
ee ae Sera Nese be levees, obelbe 44.00 41.00 41.00 

s 7 
Ferromanganese, Delivered, Pittsburgh, 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept 
$104.79 $104.79 $104.79 $104.79 $98.54 $94.79 $94.79 $94.79 $94.79 
119.79 119.79 102.29 92. 92.79 92.79 92.79 92.79 92.79 
ES ae a's 116.79 119.79 119.7 119.79 119.79 119.79 119.79 119.79 119.79 
a 113.79 112.29 112.29 112.29 112.29 112.79 110.79 98.79 97.79 
eee 109.79 112.29 120.79 124.79 129.79 129.79 122.29 122.29 114.79 
BUD. se'50 5 61. 65.32 67.82 69.07 72.32 72.82 72.29 72.29 80.59 
| 7 101.00 96.85 89.00 87.50 83.00 76.50 75.00 70.75 64.75 
Sees 146.00 160.00 172.00 .00 200.00 198.00 190.00 193.75 172.40 
oo OF *212.50 165.00 134.00 113.75 110. 111.75 111.00 10 105 
. 250.00 250.00 250.00 50.00 *250.00 *250.00 *250.00 *250.00 *250.00 
i. 75.00 192.50 212.50 250.00 375.00 400.00 400. 387.50 380. 
**1916 139.88 215.1 334.75 412.50 347.75 244.88 198.75 173.18 167.67 
) SS 68.00 78.80 93. 95.00 97.00 105.00 103.57 101.36 110.00 
B914...... 43.57 39.01 39.02 38.68 38.16 38.00 37.54 102.08 93.45 


+Duty of 1% cents per pound contained manganese became effective on ferromanganese Sept. 21. 
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Market History — 
Ferrotungsten, 1918-1927 
Per Pound of Metallic Tungsten Contained 
Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov. Dec. 
oo eee $1.05 $1.05 $1.01 $1.00 $0.98 $0.98 $0.96 $0.94 $0.92 $0.92 $0.92 $0.95 
ae 1.1 1.1 1.14 1.0) 1.08 1.0 i 1.0 oe 1.00 1.05 1.05 
aS 0.86 0.88 0.93 1.02 1.00 1.01 1.07 1.07 1.10 1.11 1.12 1.15 
Oo Bee 0.87 0.86 0.88 0.90 0.91 0.90 0.89 0.87 0.87 0.87 0.87 0.87 
Ts ae 0.87 0.87 0.89 0.90 0.92 0.92 0.95 0.88 0.87 0.87 0.87 0.87 
i) SARE 0.42 0.37 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.4 0.85 0.92 0.92 
Ue ae 0.65 0.57 0.57 0.47 0.47 0.50 0.50 0.47 0.36 0.36 0.36 0.36 
RG win's cs 1.05 1.05 1.00 1.00 1.05 1.07 1.12 1.10 1.10 0.95 0.95 0.95 
Ae 2.35 2.13 2.07 Re: 1.40 1.32 1.30 1.22 1.25 1.25 1.20 1.15 
i 1.95 2.72 1.98 2; 32 2.26 2.23 2.2 2.32 2.32 2.55 2.65 2.45 
Manganese Ore, 1915-1927 
Dollars Per Gross Ton, Duty Paid, North Atlantic Ports, on Basis of 50 Per Cent Ore 
Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 
1927 $30.70 $30.70 $30.70 $30.70 $30.70 $30.70 $30.70 $30.70 $30.70 $30.70 $30.70 $30.70 
i: ae 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 
1925 32.20 32.70 33.20 33.20 32.70 32.20 32.20 32.20 31.70 31.70 31.70 31.70 
yr) re 31.20 32.70 23.20 32.20 32.20 31.70 30.70 30.20 30.20 30.20 31.70 32.20 
BURL 6 «ee 29.45 29.45 31.70 33.20 32.70 32.95 32.95 32.95 31.70 31.70 31.70 31.70 
| 10.50 11.00 12.50 12.75 12.75 13.25 13.50 13.75 *14.35 25.50 25.50 25.50 
1921 18.75 17.50 17.25 14 14.00 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12 
1920 30.00 38.75 38.75 32.25 35.00 37.50 42.25 35.00 35.00 32.75 21.25 
ee 55.50 38.75 37.50 30.00 30.00 30.00 31.25 31.25 30.00 27.50 27.50 27.50 
1918 63.75 63.75 60.00 65.00 65.00 65.00 68.50 65.00 65.00 65.00 62.50 55 
1917 30.00 30.00 40.00 40.00 50.00 50.00 50. 0 60.00 00 
1916 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 30.00 30.00 30.00 30 
eae 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 
*After Sept., 1922, duty lc per pound metallic content, $11.20 per gross ton 50 per cent ore. 
Pig I 
Per Gross Ton 
Basic, Valley, 1902-1927 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1927 $18.50 $17.85 $18.50 $19.00 $18.10 $17.90 $17.50 $17.50 $17.15 $17.00 $17.00 $17.00 
1926 20.00 19.50 21.00 19.80 19.25 19.00 18.70 18.00 18.20 19.10 19.25 19.75 
1925 21.90 22.00 21.40 20.20 19.90 18.20 18.00 18.00 18.30 18.80 19 0.00 
1924 21.40 22.00 21.70 21.70 20.70 20.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.25 20.50 
1923 25.90 26.10 29.80 31.00 29.80 27.35 25.15 25.00 25.00 23.75 20.80 21.00 
1922 18.30 17.95 17.95 20.20 24.65 25.00 25.00 27.40 32.90 30.50 28.10 25.20 
1921 29.35 17.15 24.80 23.95 22.05 21.35 19.00 19.00 19.70 19.30 19.10 18.05 
1920. 38.20 42.25 43.00 43.00 43.25 43.65 45.75 48.00 48.50 45.25 34.90 33.00 
1919 30.00 30.00 28.95 y Lee i) 25.75 25.75 25.75 25.75 25.75 25.75 30.15 34.20 
1918 33.00 33.00 33.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
1917 30.00 30.00 32.55 38.00 41.90 49.15 §2.85 49.40 41.35 33.00 33.00 
1916 17.85 18.00 18.25 18.00 18.15 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.65 20.30 27.25 30.00 
1915 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.65 12.70 12.95 14.35 15.00 15. 15.50 17.50 
1914 12.35 13.05 13.05 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.85 12.50 12.50 
1913 16.45 16.30 16.05 15.70 14.90 14.50 14.20 14.05 14.15 13.70 13 12.50 
1912 12.40 12.25 12.75 13.00 13.00 13.20 13.50 14.00 15.15 16.20 16.20 16.45 
1911 13.30 13.60 13.75 13.75 13.40 13.05 13.00 13.00 12.70 12.50 12.30 12.45 
1910 16.90 16.30 16.00 15.95 15.05 14.70 14.50 14.00 13.85 13.15 13.35 13.45 
1909 15.50 15.20 14.95 14.15 14.15 14.95 15.00 15.25 15.90 16.95 17.50 17.00 
1908 17.10 17.00 16.00 16.00 14.85 15.25 14.50 14.60 14.25 14.25 14.95 15.50 
1907. 22.00 22.00 21.00 21,00 23.00 22.25 21.95 21.45 20.10 19.70 18.75 18.00 
1906 17.00 16.70 17.00 17.15 17.25 17.50 17.25 17.75 18.40 19.30 21 23.00 
1905 15.25 15.25 15.50 15.00 15.00 14.35 14.25 14.50 14.70 15.00 16.75 16.50 
1904. 12.85 12.50 12.90 13.10 12.50 11.65 11.35 11.75 11.65 12.05 9 19.65 
1903. 20.95 21.25 21.10 20.60 19.35 19.15 18.55 15.35 16.00 15.10 14.15 13.10 
1902. 19.75 16.15 16.50 17.50 15.75 20.65 20.60 20.60 20.65 20.70 20.90 20.90 
e ae 
Bessemer, Delivered, Pittsburgh, 1895-1927 
Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec. 
1927 $21.26 $20.76 $21.16 $21.26 $20.86 $20.66 $20.26 $20.26 $19.86 $19.76 $19.76 $19.26 
1926 2 22.7 22.76 21.56 21.0 20.7 20.4 19.76 19.9 20.8 22.0 21.51 
1925 24.66 24.66 23.96 26.76 21.66 20.76 20.76 20.76 21.06 21.56 22.66 22.76 
1924 24.66 25.01 24.86 24.61 24.06 23.26 21.66 21.76 21.76 21.76 22.11 23.26 
1923 29.27 29.57 31.67 32.77 32.07 30.27 28.52 28.07 28.27 27.27 25.47 24.27 
1922 21.51 21.31 21.21 22.46 26.46 26.96 26.76 29.16 35.27 35.12 27.77 30.33 
1921 33.96 30.96 28.96 27.46 26.06 25.06 22.96 21.96 22.46 22.06 21.96 21.96 
1920 40.00 43.15 43.40 43.50 43.90 44.25 46.80 49.50 50.45 50.17 42.33 36.96 
1919 33.60 33.60 32.55 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 36.65 
1918 37.25 37.25 37.25 36.15 36.15 36.40 36.60 36.60 36.60 36.60 36.60 36 
i917... 35.95 35.95 37.45 42.20 44.95 55.20 57.95 55.55 48.27 37.25 37.25 37.25 
1916 21.32 21.45 21.55 21.95 21.95 21.95 21.95 21.95 22.20 24.33 30.35 35.95 
2915; . 14.70 14.63 14.55 14.55 14.55 14.58 14.88 15.89 16.80 16.95 17.45 19.70 
1914. 15.00 15.09 33. 1S 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.85 14.70 14.70 
Se 18.15 18.15 18.15 17.90 17.90 17.26 16.65 16.52 16.65 16.60 16.09 15,90 
og ES 15.15 15.00 15.02 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.43 15.93 17.75 18.05 18.15 
ae 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.39 15.10 15.15 
Co ee 19.90 19.42 18.90 18.15 17.09 16.73 16.40 16.21 15 15.90 15.90 15.90 
190). 17.34 16.78 16.34 15.80 15.48 16.13 16.37 17.13 18.33 19.68 19.80 19.90 
1908 19.00 17.90 17.86 17.49 16.92 16.90 16.73 16.11 15 15.48 16.74 17.40 
1907 22.92 22.78 22.85 22.16 24.10 24.10 23.30 22 22.90 22.80 0.60 19.90 
1906 17.32 17.29 17.26 17.25 17.24 17.38 17.57 17.96 18.44 20.06 21.96 22.75 
1905 16.85 16.45 16.35 16.30 16.20 15.65 15.00 15.40 15.90 16.50 17.70 18.10 
eS 13.60 13.35 13.85 14.10 13.60 12.60 12.50 12.65 12.75 13.35 15.25 16.60 
1903 22.35 22.35 22 21.60 20.00 19.85 19.00 17.85 16.35 15.85 15.25 14.35 
1902 16.70 16.93 17.56 18.37 20.95 21.25 22.00 21.75 21.75 21.95 22.25 22.12 
1901 13.25 13.60 16.56 16.69 16.65 15.94 16.00 15.90 15.71 15.90 16.10 16.35 
1900 24.90 24.90 24.90 24.90 24.90 19.75 18.00 16.05 14.00 13.25 13.65 13.55 
1899 11.00 11.75 14.00 15.15 16.25 19.00 20.75 22.00 23.50 24. 24.50 25.00 
M008: . 2x: 9.90 10.15 10.40 10.50 10.50 10.40 10.35 10 10.40 10.30 10.20 10.65 
1897 10.50 10.65 10.50 10 5 9.35 9.00 0.00 10.25 10.25 9.90 
1896 12.30 12.80 12.00 13.15 12.75 12.40 12.20 11.45 11.25 11.50 12.30 11.40 
1895 10.00 10.15 10.25 10.75 11.25 12.00 14.00 14.75 17.25 15.75 14.00 12.25 
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Market History — 
Malleable, f.o.b. Valley, 1913-1927 

Jan. Feb. March April May Jun July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
RE $18.50 $18.10 $18.40 $18.50 $18.50 $18.25 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.25 
eS a 20.50 20.50 20.50 19.30 19.00 18.00 17.80 17.50 17.70 18.35 19.75 19.00 
ss 22.75 22.25 21.25 20.10 19.00 18.5 8.50 18.50 18.80 19.3 20.35 20.50 
1924...... 2.00 23.00 22.50 22.20 21.30 19.75 19.00 19.00 19.50 19.50 19.75 20.50 
bias 27.25 27.25 29.20 31.00 30.20 28.25 25.50 24.70 24.60 23.25 20.40 
es 19.45 19.00 19.00 20.40 24.60 24.50 5.00 28.60 34.00 32.30 29.25 26.25 
32.25 28.75 26.40 24.90 23.75 22.60 20.40 20.00 20.40 20.20 20.00 20.00 
1920...... 38.95 41 42.35 41.60 41.60 41.85 43.40 48.25 50.50 48.25 40.40 36.00 
| Sa 31.50 31.50 30.45 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 27 25 27.75 31.75 36.40 
1918 33.50 33.50 34.45 34.45 34.45 34.65 34.90 34.90 34 90 34.50 34.50 34.50 
, ae 31.00 33.50 36 39 42.70 50.10 53.00 54.00 49.60 34.25 33.50 33.50 
aa... 19.00 18.65 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.55 20.15 25.85 30.75 
ms... .... 12.75 12.75 12.85 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.65 13.75 4.50 14.60 15.50 17.90 
. See 13.15 13.19 14.15 13.25 13.25 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.90 12.75 12.75 
1913... 17.25 17.20 16.75 15.75 14.85 14.40 14.15 14.00 14.05 14.25 13.85 13.50 

No. 2 Foundry, f.o.b. Valley, 1904-1927 
a Feb March Apri Jun Jul Au Sept Oct No Dec 
1927.. $18.43 $18.06 $18.37 $18.50 $18.50 $18 20 $17. 50 Siy.ce Sy SO? BUTS. - SEZAS: . SITS 
1926. . 20.5 20.5 5 9 9 17 l 18.3 19.6 1 
1925. 22.2 2 21.25 20.20 18.85 18.50 13:80 18 19.20 20.40 00.00 20.50 
1924. 22.40 23.00 22.50 21.75 20.90 19.50 19.00 19.25 19.50 19.50 19.60 20.50 
eee 27.00 27.00 29.60 31.00 30.15 27.75 25.60 24.70 24.75 23.40 22.00 22.00 
ae... 5. 20.05 19.20 19.20 20.55 23.95 24.20 24.20 31.00 35.25 31.85 28.40 25 
1921. 31.10 28.20 26.20 25.05 23.80 22.50 20.30 20.10 21.20 21.20 20.05 20.35 
1920. 40.90 42.40 43.40 44.20 45.40 45.40 46.40 49.65 50.95 48.95 42.95 37.20 
1919...... 31.00 31.00 29.10 26.75 26.75 28.15 28.15 28.15 29.50 34.95 33.35 38.15 
Saas 33.00 33.00 33 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33. 33.00 34.00 34 34.00 
. ae 32.35 34.25 37.20 39.90 42.95 51.40 55.90 54.70 49.05 33.00 33.00 33.00 
is... ... 18.90 18.75 18.75 18.90 18.70 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.65 20.75 26.10 31.30 
1915... 13.25 13.25 13.25 12.95 12.75 12.75 12.85 13.95 14.75 14.85 15.90 17.50 
as, 12.89 13.25 13.40 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.30 13.25 13.10 12.90 13.05 
1913 17.50 17.30 16.75 15.80 14.80 14.15 13.85 13.80 14.00 13.90 13.90 13.50 
eS 13.00 13.10 13.20 13.35 13.30 13.30 13.50 13.85 14.50 16.15 17.30 17.50 
aas 13.75 13.75 13.85 13.85 14.75 13.60 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.15 12.80 
1910...... 17.00 16.55 16.10 15.75 15.35 14.65 14.20 14.10 14.40 13.95 13.75 13.75 
1909...... 15.35 15.00 14.85 14.25 14.35 14.85 15.25 15.35 16.25 17.10 17.25 17.25 
| 3a 16.35 16.00 15.70 15.10 14.50 15.35 15.10 15.00 14.60 14.20 15.50 15.50 
1907. 23.30 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.50 24.50 23.15 22.55 21.30 20.05 19.15 17.05 
1906. 17.55 17.25 17.15 16.75 16.65 16.25 16.50 18.00 19.00 20.50 23.00 23.75 
1905. 16.50 16.15 16.00 16.15 15.75 14.35 14.35 14.55 14.75 15.65 16.85 17.25 
_ | ee 12.50 12.25 13.00 12.9 12.15 11.65 11.50 11.65 11.75 12.40 15.00 16.00 
No. 2 Foundry, f.o.b. Chicago, 1895-1927 

Jan. Feb. March April May June Julv Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 
1927 $20.90 $20.25 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $19.50 $19.50 $18.75 $18.50 $18.50 
1926 23.0 23 23.0 22.00 21.65 21.1 2 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
1925 23.80 24.00 24.00 22.60 21.25 20.25 20.30 20.50 21.10 21.60 22.75 23.00 
1924 23.70 24.40 24.50 24.40 22.80 21.40 19 80 20.40 20.50 20.50 21.00 22 00 
1923 28.80 29.75 31.25 32.50 32.50 31.25 28.00 27.10 26.75 25.60 23.30 23.00 
1922 19.00 18.90 20.00 20.50 22.60 23.25 24.65 28. 60 32.00 31.75 30.60 28.00 
1921 32.75 28.65 25.80 24.25 23.00 21.10 19.15 19.60 21.75 21.50 21.00 20.00 
1920 40.00 42.25 43.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 44.40 46.00 46 46.00 42.40 36.50 
1919 31.00 31.00 29.95 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 31.75 31.75 38. 30 
1918 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
1917 30.00 31.25 35.70 39.25 43.20 51.00 55 55.00 49.50 33.00 3.00 33.00 
1916 18.50 18.50 18.70 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.65 19.15 25 29.25 
1915 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.40 13.80 14.45 17.10 18.00 
a... 14.25 14.20 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.20 14.00 14.00 13.65 13.30 13.00 13.00 
1913 18.00 18.00 17.60 17.25 16.7 16.10 15.20 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.50 
| eS 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.25 14.50 14.50 14.60 15.30 16.35 17.30 17.85 18.00 
| eee 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.00 14.00 
. See 19.00 18.75 18.25 17.00 16.75 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.00 16.00 16.00 
1909...... 17.45 16.75 16.50 16.45 16.20 16.40 16.90 17.35 18.20 18.85 19.00 19.00 
a 18.25 17.85 17.40 17.20 17.00 17.30 17.00 17.00 16.75 16.50 16.75 17.35 
1907. 26.00 26.50 26.75 27.50 27.40 26.50 25.40 24.50 23.60 22.60 20.60 19.00 
1906 19.25 19.25 19.00 18.75 18.50 18.10 18.30 18.90 19.75 21.50 26.50 27.00 
1905 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.25 16.60 16.15 16.35 16.50 17.55 18.90 19.50 
oS 14.10 13.75 13.55 14.00 13.80 13.40 13.30 13.35 13.40 13.70 15.60 16.60 
1903. 25.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 21.70 20.50 18.50 17.50 16.85 15.90 14.50 14.30 
1902. 15.80 16.75 18.60 19.75 21.75 22.50 23.40 24.65 27.15 27.15 26.90 25.40 
) =a 14 14.10 15.20 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.20 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.50 
1900. 24.50 24.50 23.75 23.25 22.00 20.25 17.75 15.50 14.50 14.00 14.25 14 60 
1899. 11.25 12.00 14.25 15.00 15.25 17.00 17.00 20.00 22.00 23.00 23.50 24.50 
1898. 50 10.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11 00 11.00 11.00 
| eee 11.00 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.25 10.00 10.00 10 00 10.25 10.75 10.75 10.50 
1896. 13.50 12.25 12.00 12.00 11.75 11.25 11.25 11.20 10.80 10.75 11.10 11.25 
ee 9.75 9.75 9.75 10.00 10.25 10.75 12.50 13.50 13.50 14.50 14.50 14.00 

Southern No. 2, f.o.b. Birmingham, 1904-1927 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept: Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Ss 2% o.55 $18.50 $18.00 $18.00 $18.00 $18.00 $18.00 $17.43 $17.25 $17.25 $17.25 $16.00 $16.00 
ee 22.75 22 00 22.00 22 00 22.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.80 20.00 20.00 20 00 
ae 20.10 20.75 21.00 20.00 20.00 19.00 18.00 18.00 18.50 19.50 21.00 21.20 
1924 21.60 23.00 23.00 22.20 21.60 20.00 18.20 17.90 17.65 17.50 17.90 19.50 
1923 23.30 24.50 26.50 27.00 27.00 26.75 25.00 23.60 22.75 20.20 19.25 21.00 
_ Sa 16.15 19.25 15.25 16.00 17.60 18.50 18.50 20.70 26.25 27.40 24.00 22.50 
1921 33.75 27.70 25.10 23.00 22.50 21.70 20.25 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.25 17.00 
1920 38.20 40.00 40.00 40.00 42.00 42.30 42.30 42.00 42.00 42.00 39.50 38.00 
1919 31.00 31.00 30.00 26.75 26.25 25.25 25.00 26.75 26.75 27.45 30.65 35.15 
$918. ..... 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 35.25 35.25 35.25 
1917 23 24.50 28.00 35.80 35.75 35.75 46.00 48.00 43.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 
1916 14.50 14.65 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.45 14.00 13.60 14.40 15.15 19.60 23.00 
1915 9.50 9.50 9.40 9.35 9.75 9.55 9.60 11.00 11.30 11.75 13.15 14.20 
1914 10.50 10.50 10.60 10.50 10.50 10.45 10.05 10.00 10.00 10.00 90 9.50 
eae 13.70 13.50 13.00 12.50 11.75 10.60 10.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 10.75 11.00 
1912.. 10.00 10.00 10.05 10.50 10.95 11.00 11.25 11.65 12.50 13.45 13.75 13.50 
1911.. 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 10.75 10.25 10.00 10.05 10.10 10.00 9.75 10.00 
1910. . 14.00 13.90 13.00 12.10 11.80 11.60 11.40 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
eS 13.90 12.70 11.75 11.00 11.00 11.30 12.30 13.00 14.00 14.50 14.50 14.00 
ees 12.80 12.50 12.10 11.90 11.50 12.00 11.60 12.05 12.50 12.50 12.50 13.00 
| ees 23.00 23.00 22.75 22.00 21.40 21.25 20.50 19.80 18.10 17.65 16.00 14.90 
$906. ..... 14.00 14.00 13.70 13.65 13.75 13.50 13.00 14.15 16.00 17.15 21.25 22.00 
ee 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.25 12.75 11.85 11.00 11.65 11.75 12.50 14.00 14.00 
a 9.75 9.50 9.70 10.00 9.65 9.15 9.15 9.50 9.50 10.65 12.75 13.05 
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Malleable, f.o.b. Chicago, 1913-1927 





Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Se oe $20.90 $20.25 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $19.50 $19.50 $18.75 $18.50 
Se 23. 2.00 21.65 2 1.00 21.00 
ES 24.00 24 24.00 22.70 21.25 20.25 20.50 20.50 21.10 2 22.75 
i ere 23.70 24.40 24.50 24.40 22.80 21.40 19.80 0 20.50 20.50 21.00 
ae 28.80 29.75 31.25 32.50 32.50 31.25 8.00 27.10 26.75 2 23.30 
} re 19.00 18.90 20.00 20.50 aa. 23.25 24.65 28.60 31.75 30.60 
. ae 33.25 29 26.25 24.75 23.50 21.20 19.15 19.40 21.75 21.2 21.00 
, ree 40.50 42.75 43.50 43.50 43.50 43.50 44.90 46.50 46.50 46.50 43.00 
i ee 31.50 31.50 30.45 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 2 32.25 
o) 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 34.50 34.50 
2 ee 0.00 31.25 35.80 39.00 43.20 50.50 5.00 49.50 33.35 33.50 
1916 19.00 19 19.00 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.15 19.50 25.00 
1915 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13 13 13.00 13.40 14.20 15.10 17.40 
.. SaaS 14.25 4.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 25 4.00 14.00 13.50 3.50 13.00 
1913 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.06 15.00 15 00 
No. 2X Foundry, Delivered, Philadelphia, 1910-1927 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
1927.. $22.76 $22.26 $22.26 $22.26 $22.26 $22.01 $21.51 $21.26 $21.01 $20.66 $20.51 
i” See 24.26 24.01 23.26 23.26 23.01 22.76 22.26 22.01 22.26 22.51 23.51 
1925 25.61 25.26 24.51 23.16 21.76 21.51 21.26 21.76 21.86 22.61 24.01 
1924..... 24.26 24.26 24.13 23.73 22.60 21.76 21.76 21.76 21.26 21.36 22.98 
1923 29.56 30.10 32.00 32.75 32.75 30.60 28.00 25.80 26.20 24.50 
1922 21.55 21.35 23.60 23.75 25.60 27.20 27.90 32.15 34.25 33.00 30.50 
1921 35 31.00 27.40 26.25 26.10 26. 23.50 2 21.40 22.00 22.50 
1920 43.90 45.00 45.68 46.80 46.50 46.90 48.55 50.95 53.75 52.65 46.75 
919,3.;. 36.15 36.15 35.10 31.00 30.10 29.60 29.50 29.60 29.95 35.85 
1918 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.50 34.50 34.50 38.85 39.15 
1917 30.50 31.75 36.°0 41.75 43.35 47.50 54.35 53.40 47.80 34.00 34.00 
1916 19.75 20 20 20.75 20.50 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 20.50 25.25 
7. 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.00 14.25 14.50 15.25 16.25 16.50 17.50 
2 Sie 14.75 15.00 15 15.00 14.75 14.75 14.75 14.75 14.75 14.50 14.25 
1913 18.25 18.00 17.75 17.50 17.00 16.25 15.50 15.75 16.00 15.75 15.50 
1912 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.25 15.25 15.50 15.75 16.00 16.50 17.50 18.00 
a) eee 15.50 15.50 15.75 15.50 15.25 15.00 15 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.85 
1910 19.00 18.40 18.25 17.75 17.25 16.75 16.00 16.00 16.00 15.75 15.50 
Basic, Delivered, Eastern Pennsylvania, 1909-1927 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
1927.... $21.25 $21.00 $21.00 $20.90 $20.75 $20.75 $20.50 $19.75 $19.75 $19.50 $19.50 
1926... 22.75 22.50 22.20 21.76 21.76 21.76 21.00 21.00 20.76 21.00 22.50 
1925 24.25 24.20 24.05 22.65 21.45 21.50 21.50 20.55 20.50 20.50 22.70 
1924 22.50 22.50 21.50 21.35 20.75 20.60 20.50 20.00 0.00 20.00 21.46 
1923 27.70 28.15 29.35 30.75 30.75 28.15 27.25 25.10 25.10 24.00 22.60 
1922 20.25 19.85 19.90 21.70 24.55 25.25 26.00 29.50 30.00 30.25 8.00 
1921 33.35 29.95 26.20 25.00 25.00 24.70 22.25 20.70 19.50 20.50 20.90 
1920 39.75 40.50 43.00 43.70 44.00 44.05 44.10 47.45 §1.15 50.75 44.55 
1919 33.90 33.90 32.85 29.65 28.80 25.50 26.60 27.00 27.00 27.90 3.00 
a 33.90 33.50 33.90 32.90 32.90 90 32.90 32.50 32.90 ts 36.90 
1917 30.15 30.50 33.80 38.25 40.80 46.40 50.75 51.00 46.50 33.50 33.50 
1916 19.50 19.50 20.00 20.50 20.00 19.25 19 19.25 20 21.00 25.50 
1915 13.50 13.75 14.00 13.25 13.50 13.50 13.75 15.25 17.25 17.50 17.75 
1914 14.00 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.00 14.00 14 14.00 14 14.00 13.50 
1913 18.25 18.00 17.50 16.50 16.50 16.00 15.25 15.00 15.25 15.25 15.00 
1912 14.25 14.25 14.25 15.00 15.00 15.25 15.50 16.25 16.50 17.50 
1911 14.50 15.00 15.25 15.25 14.75 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.25 
1910 18.75 18.50 18.00 17.50 16.25 15.75 15.50 15.00 15.00 14.50 14.50 
1909 16.40 16.10 15.85 15.05 15.00 15.85 15.90 16.15 16.80 17.85 18.36 
Southern Ohio No. 2, f.o.b. Ironton, 1913-1927 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
1927.. $19.90 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $19.&0 $19.00 $19.00 $19.00 $19.00 $19.00 
1926.. 21.40 20.60 21.00 20.40 20.00 19.50 19.50 19.90 20.00 20.00 20.00 
398s... 22.00 22.00 21.60 21.00 19.50 18.75 19.00 19.35 19.50 19.60 21.00 
1924.. 22.90 24.00 23.50 23.00 22.50 20.25 19.50 19.75 20.00 20.00 20.90 
1923 27.90 28.40 30.75 31.00 31.00 28.25 26.50 26.00 24.90 23.90 22.50 
1922 19.60 19.15 19 20.30 22.70 23.25 24.15 27.00 33.75 32.40 29.25 
1921 34.60 30.00 27.50 25.85 24.50 22.80 20.50 20.15 20.30 21.00 20.50 
1920 39.50 43.00 43.25 43.25 44.00 44.00 44.00 46.50 46.80 46.00 44.00 
1919 31.00 31.00 29.95 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 28.80 31.75 
1918 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 
45 : 
18 18.3 : 
1915 12.75 8 75 7 75 13:75 12.56 12.50 12.60 13.65 14.20 14.90 16.15 
1 1 . 
17 17 ‘ 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Delivered, Chicago, 1907-1927 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
9937... $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.07 $27.04 
Lo ae 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 27.04 27.04 
1925... 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
1924 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
1923 33.15 33.53 35.53 36.55 36.55 36.65 36.62 32.10 32.04 30.04 28.65 
oy See 31.50 30.50 26.90 26.50 28.40 30.00 31.65 33.75 36.15 36.15 36.15 
1921 40.25 38.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 36.87 34.30 33.25 32.50 32.25 
1920 48.75 55.65 57.50 57.50 57.50 57.50 57.50 57.50 58.30 58.50 58.50 
hd 38.70 38.70 38.70 33.25 31.75 31.75 31.75 32.75 $2.03 33.15 35.50 
iit ie 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.70 37.70 37.70 37.70 38.70 
1917 33.75 34.50 37.55 42.25 49.25 51.80 59.50 59.50 59.50 48.50 37.50 
| ee 19.25 19.50 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 20.35 21.95 
1915 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.25 45:25 15.75 15.75 15.95 16.25 17.50 
1914 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 
ees 5 0% 18.25 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 16.75 16.75 15.00 15.00 15.75 15.50 
1912 16.50 16.50 16.50 15.50 15.75 13.75 16.25 16.75 17.75 18.75 18.75 
i ae 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17 17 16.50 
Ce 19.50 19.50 19 19.00 19.00 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18 18.00 
1909 19.50 19.70 19.70 19.70 19.70 19.70 19.70 19.70 19.70 19.70 19.70 
1908 22.80 21.50 21.50 21.10 19.85 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.5 19.50 
eee 25.50 26.75 25.50 26.00 27.10 27.40 27.10 27.00 26.75 26.10 25.25 
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Market History — 
Standard Low Phosphorus, Del. Eastern Pennsylvania, 1911-1927 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
. Seae $25.76 $25.76 $25.76 $25.76 $25.76 $25.76 $25.76 $25.26 $25.26 $25.26 $24.76 $24.76 
SES. 24.76 24.76 24.76 24.76 24 24.26 24.26 24.26 2 2 25.76 
eS a's 26.76 26.76 26.76 26.26 25.26 25.26 25.26 25.26 24.01 24.51 24.76 24.76 
ae 27.76 27.76 26.76 26.86 27.26 27.26 27.26 26.26 26.26 26.26 26.76 29.79 
Fee 29.75 31.35 35.45 35.45 35.80 34.80 33.80 32.80 30.50 30.50 30.00 29.76 
a 35.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 35.35 35.35 35.15 38.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
ae 47.70 46.80 46.80 44.15 43.30 43.30 43.30 43.30 43.30 43.30 43.30 35.30 
Ss Sie 2 51.60 53.55 53.80 53.80 54.80 60.20 57.80 59.60 65.30 65.30 *65 30 *65.30 
RRS 51.00 51.00 49.90 46.75 45.80 42.25 41.10 40.25 40.25 40.35 43 47.50 
. ae 55.50 55.50 55.50 55.50 55.50 55.50 56.00 56.00 56.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 
a — 54.50 57.50 66.70 75.50 77.00 85.00 92.50 92.50 82.00 55.50 55.50 55.50 
1916 32.00 32.00 32.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 40.00 46.00 55.00 
aa 19 00 19.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.50 21.50 23.50 24.50 28.00 30.00 32.00 
as 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.50 20.50 21.00 21.00 21.00 19.00 19.00 
i ae 24.50 24.50 24.00 23.50 23.50 23.50 23.50 23.00 23.00 23.00 21.50 21.00 
a eS 9.25 19.00 19.00 19.50 19.75 19.75 20.00 21.00 21.50 22.50 24.00 24.5 
| ee 21.50 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.25 19.50 19.25 

*Nominal 
No. 2X Foundry, f.o.b. Buffalo, 1913-1927 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. 
Se $19.75 $18.90 $18.15 $18.00 $18.00 $17.90 $17.50 $17.45 $18.00 $18.00 $17.60 $17.50 
Ss 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.25 20.50 19.80 20.00 20.00 20.00 20 20.00 
a 23.50 22.75 22.50 20.90 19.25 9.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.50 21.25 21.50 
ae 23.10 22.75 22.00 21.50 20.50 19.90 19.30 19.10 19.50 19.60 20.90 22. 00 
1923 28.00 28.50 29.40 30.10 29.80 29.50 26.60 25.50 25.25 23.00 20.70 22.00 
ae 19.80 19.15 18.30 20.75 23.00 23.85 25.35 31.50 33.75 31.50 27.85 26 00 
Sa 33.75 31.25 28.25 26.75 26.25 23.85 21.75 21.25 21.05 20.40 20.00 20.00 
. 41.50 44.60 45.15 46.25 46.25 46.25 46.25 48.75 51.25 51.25 46.00 48.25 
. Aaa 32.25 32.25 31.45 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.70 28.75 9.90 34.45 39.50 
1918 50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 35.25 35.25 35.25 
ae 35.00 35.00 38.15 40.00 42.75 49.15 53.50 54.00 49.05 33.50 33.50 33.50 
Aa 18.50 18.60 18.85 19.15 19.00 18.7 18.75 18.75 18.90 20.70 26.65 33.65 
. = 13.15 13.05 12.55 12.75 12.75 12.75 12.80 13.7 15.15 15.80 16.70 18.00 
.. eo 13.00 13.00 13.75 13.90 13.50 13.05 13.05 13.20 13.25 12.60 12.45 13.10 
1913 17.25 17.00 17.00 16.50 15.50 14.75 14.00 14.00 14.25 14.00 14.00 14.00 

fs *- . 
No. 2X f.o.b. Virginia Furnace, 1911-1927 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. 
1927 ; $21.75 $22.00 $22.00 $22.00 $22.00 $22.00 $22.00 $21.50 $21.50 $21.50 $21.25 $21.00 
RS 23.50 23.25 23.25 23.25 23.00 23.00 “2.75 22.75 23.00 22.50 22.75 23.00 
yy a 24.50 24.50 24.50 23.90 23.35 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.30 
1924 25.00 25.75 26.00 25.50 25.50 25.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 25.00 
1923 27.50 27.50 28.25 29.25 28.60 28.00 27.25 26.25 25.50 25.00 25.00 24.50 
ae 21.75 22.00 22.50 22.85 23.50 24.50 26.00 26.00 33.00 33.00 31.40 27.75 
1921 34.50 31.25 28.05 27.10 27.00 26.00 24.50 24.00 23.00 23.25 22.80 22.50 
. a 41.25 42.75 43.25 44.25 45.75 46.25 46.75 49.25 50.25 49.75 45.75 42.05 
ay 35.25 33.00 31.55 28.45 27.50 26.50 26.50 28.25 29.25 30.35 33.40 38.25 
_,, ee 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 37.50 38 38.00 
i Ss 26.50 28.25 34.25 38.30 41.00 46.50 52.25 51.90 46.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 
1916.. 17.25 18.00 18.25 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 17.50 18.50 23.75 27 
. 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 13.00 13.50 14.00 15.50 17.00 
Aaa 12.75 12.75 12.75 12.75 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 
SAR 16.00 15.50 15.50 15.00 14.50 13.75 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 $2.79 
Sa 12.25 12.25 12.25 13.00 13.00 13.25 13.50 14.00 14.50 15.50 16.00 16.00 
1911 12.75 12.75 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 

Semifinished Material 
Per Gross Ton f.o.b. 
a - 
Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh, 1895-1927 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. 
| Ae $35.00 $34.00 $33.60 $33.50 $33.00 $33.00 $33.00 $33.00 $33.00 $33.00 $33.00 $33.00 
35.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
1925. 37.40 37.60 37.75 35.80 35.35 35 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
. 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 39.20 38.00 38.00 38.00 37.10 36.60 35.50 35.50 
SUN o's os 37.50 38.85 44.50 46.00 45.00 42.90 42.50 42.50 42.50 41.50 41.50 40.00 
ee 29. 28.00 28.30 30.10 34.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.50 40.00 38.80 36.50 
| SR 43.50 41.00 38.50 37.75 37.00 37.00 32.25 30.00 29.80 30.00 39.00 29 
., are 49.60 61.25 65 68.00 70.00 66.25 65.00 61.25 60.00 58.75 52.50 46.25 
1919 43.50 43.50 42.25 38.50 38.50 38.00 37.30 38.00 38.50 39.30 40.85 45 
San 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 7.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 
ae 62.50 64.85 69.30 75.20 88.65 95.60 102.25 92.25 74.05 58.75 47.50 47.50 
. , ee 34.05 35.50 41.10 46.25 46.10 43.00 42.50 45.15 47.50 48.10 53.10 59.50 
Ns +6 4.4 19.75 20.00 20 20 20.05 20.35 21.45 23.00 24.70 25.20 27.10 30.75 
SE bis s o0% 20.00 20.90 21.05 21.05 20.00 19.80 19.55 20.05 21.00 20.40 19.25 18.85 
OS 28.90 28.90 29 29 27.80 26.75 26.75 26.30 25.00 23.00 21.10 20.10 
ee 2.4% 20 20.00 19.90 20.00 21.10 21.90 22.25 22.40 23.75 25.70 26.75 27.00 
ae 23 23 23.00 23.00 23.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.00 19.70 19.25 
i. aa 27.87 27.50 27.50 27.00 26.10 25.50 25.00 25.00 24.50 23 23.00 23.00 
aaa 25 23.50 23.00 22.00 22.50 23.00 24.00 25.00 26.00 26.50 27.50 27.50 
. = 28 28.00 28.00 28 28.00 26.50 25.00 25.00 25 25 25.00 25.00 
NT bias «s 29.75 29.50 29.25 29.75 30.25 31.00 30.00 30.00 29.50 28.50 28.00 28.00 
«, eee 27.00 27.50 27.65 27.75 27.00 26.25 27.00 28.00 28.50 28.50 29.00 29.75 
RE 21.00 24.90 24.60 25.50 23.50 22.00 22.00 23.50 25.75 25.95 26.30 26.50 
. 23 23.00 23.00 23.00 22.00 21.50 21.00 20.00 19.50 19.50 21.00 21.00 
SS &5's.0 29.75 30.00 30.25 31.00 30.50 29.50 27.50 27.00 27.00 26.50 23.50 23.00 
, -? 28.05 29.80 31.35 32.25 33.90 35.20 33.50 32.10 31.50 29.80 29.00 29.25 
1901 9.70 19.75 20.80 24.10 24.20 24.45 24.25 24.40 24.10 26.80 28.25 27.60 
. ae 35 35.00 35.00 34.50 29.00 27.25 22.50 18 17.50 17.50 19.30 19.75 
ee 16.75 18.25 24 25.50 27.00 31.50 33.50 36.50 39.00 37.50 36.00 35.00 
1898 15 15.00 15.25 15.25 14.85 14.75 14.75 15.45 16.10 15.75 15.25 16.00 
1897 15.25 15.50 15.50 14.75 14.00 14.25 14.00 14.15 15.75 16.50 15.75 15.00 
1896...... 17.05 17.65 17.50 18.90 19.50 19.75 19.90 19.75 19.60 20.25 20.00 17.00 
ae 14.85 15.00 14.85 15.40 16.75 18.75 20.85 22.00 24.25 22.00 19.50 17.00 
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Market History — 
Open-Hearth Billets, Pittsburgh, 1910-1927 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
1927. : $35.00 $34.00 $33.60 $33.50 $33.00 $33.00 $33.00 $33.00 $33.00 $33.00 
See 35.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
1925 37.75 37.65 37.75 35.80 35.40 33.90 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
1924 40.00 40.00 40.00 40 39.20 38 38.00 38.00 37.10 36.60 
oo 37.50 38.85 44.50 46.00 45.00 42.90 42.50 42.50 42.50 41.50 
2 ee 29.00 28.00 28.30 30.10 34.50 35.00 35 35.00 39.50 40.00 
jo as 43.50 41.00 38.50 37.75 37.00 37.00 32.25 30.00 29.80 30.00 
1920 49.60 61.25 66.25 70.00 70.00 66.25 65.00 61.25 60.00 58.75 
1919 43.50 43.50 42.25 38.50 38.50 38.00 37.30 38.00 38.50 39.30 
ee 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 
1917 60.00 62.50 67.00 72.50 85.00 93.75 100.00 93.00 73.75 58.75 
i ae 34.75 35.00 40.60 45.00 44.25 41.20 40.00 43.60 45.00 45.75 
i) Se 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 85 21.50 24.00 25.60 26.50 
| 20.00 20.75 21.00 20.80 20.00 19.75 19.30 20.00 21.00 20.60 
oo Se 28.70 29.40 29.50 29.50 28.10 26.50 26.50 26.10 25.00 23 
ho) Se 19.75 19.50 19.40 20.25 21.00 Zhao 21.75 21.75 21.75 21.75 
oo) ee 23.00 23.00 23.00 23 00 22.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.25 19.5 
1910 28.00 28.00 28.50 2 28.7 27.00 26.50 26.00 24.00 

Wire Rods, Pittsburgh, 1913-1927 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
hy eae $45.00 $43.50 $43.00 $42.50 $42.00 $42.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $42.50 
eee 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
1925 48.00 48.00 48.00 47.75 46.00 45.25 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
1924 51.00 51.00 51.C0 51.00 48.40 48.00 48.00 46.00 45.75 45.00 
1923 45.00 47.50 47.00 46.60 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 
1922 37.00 35.75 35.80 38.00 38.00 38.00 39.50 40.00 45.00 45.00 
1921 57.00 57.00 52.00 50.00 48.00 47.00 42.25 42.00 40.80 40.00 
1920.... 52.00 56.00 62.50 70.00 70.00 70.00 70.00 70.00 70.00 * 75.00 
1919 57.00 57.00 55.75 2.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 
1918 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.25 57.50 
ko ae 73.75 75.00 75.00 83.75 88.00 92.50 95.00 96.00 90.00 73.50 
1916 46.25 50.00 51.00 55.00 60.00 60.00 58.75 55.00 55.00 55.00 
1915 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.60 26.75 28.50 30.00 
1914 25.50 25.90 26.00 26.00 26.00 25.50 24.80 24.50 26.00 
1913 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 29.50 28.60 27.60 27.50 26.80 

Open-Hearth Sheet Bars, Pittsburgh, 1913-1927 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
ot Ae $36.00 $35.00 $34.00 $33.75 $33.75 $33.50 $33.50 $33.50 $33.90 $34.00 
ee + 36.50 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
2 eee 39.25 39.00 38.25 37.00 36.25 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
eT ae 42.50 42.50 42.50 42.10 40.60 40.00 39.20 38.00 7.50 37.20 
a) ae 37.50 39.25 44.50 45.85 45.40 42.90 42.50 42.50 42.50 42.50 
1922 30.00 29.00 29.40 31.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.50 39.85 
1921 47.00 43.00 39.60 38.75 39.00 37.40 34.00 32.00 30.40 31.50 
1920 53.40 65.00 72.50 78.00 78.75 75.00 75.00 71.25 68.50 63.75 
1919 47.00 47.00 45.75 42.00 42.00 41.50 40.80 42.00 42.00 42.00 
1918 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51. 51.00 51.00 51.00 
1917 60.00 62.50 67.50 72 88.00 101.25 105.00 96.00 82.50 65.50 
1916 34.75 35.00 41.00 45.00 44.25 41.20 40.00 43.60 45.00 45.75 
1915 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.60 20.00 20.35 22.00 25.00 25.80 26.50 
i, Sees 20.60 21.75 22.00 21.60 21.00 20.75 20.20 21.00 22.00 21.60 
1913 29.20 29.90 30.00 30.00 28.80 27.50 27.50 27.10 25.60 23.80 

Bessemer Sheet Bars, Pittsburgh, 1913-1927 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
ae $36.00 $35.00 $34.00 $33.75 $33.75 $33.50 $33.50 $33.50 $33.90 $34.00 
a Se 36.50 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
ly | ee 39.20 39.00 38.50 37.00 36.2 35.00 35.00 5.00 35.00 35. 
Se 42.50 42.5 42.50 42.10 40.60 40.00 39.20 38.00 37.50 37.20 
yp Ae 37.50 39.25 44.50 45.85 45.40 42.90 42.50 42.50 42.50 42.50 
2 ee 30.00 29.00 29.40 31.50 35. 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.50 39.85 
Le | RRA 47.00 43 39.60 38.75 39.00 37.40 34.00 32.00 30.40 31.50 
cp Ae 53.40 65.00 70.00 70.00 75.00 70.00 70.00 70.00 68.50 63.75 
AS 47.00 47.00 45.75 42.00 42.00 41.50 40.80 42.00 42.00 42.00 
. are 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57. 
2 Aree 60.00 62.50 67.50 72.00 88.00 101.25 105.00 96.00 82.50 65.50 
i SG 33.75 34.00 41.00 45.00 44.25 41.2 40.00 43.60 45.00 45.75 
> ae 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.60 20.00 20.35 22.00 25.00 25.80 26.50 
3. ae 21.00 22.00 22.00 21.60 21.00 20.75 20.20 21.00 22.00 21. 
1913 28.70 29.40 29.50 29.50 28.40 27.50 27.50 27.10 25.60 23.80 


Beehive Coke 


Per Net Ton 


Furnace, Spot, Connellsville, 1914-1927 


Jan. Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
1927 $3.35 $3.35 $3.30 $3.20 $2.80 $2.85 $2.90 $3.00 $2.85 $2.85 
ee eee 6.90 7.45 3.15 3.05 2.85 2.70 2.65 2.85 3.25 3.65 
eS 4.10 3.65 3.35 3.10 3.10 2.80 2.80 3.10 3.45 5.65 
iL Sree 3.80 4.00 4.05 3.55 3.25 3.15 2.85 3.00 3.00 3.00 
a: Sarre 8.25 7.20 YR 6.25 5.10 4.65 4.35 4.45 4.55 3.85 
i! See yh 2.95 3.25 4.30 6.00 6.60 10.65 13.20 11.00 10.60 
of) BROERE 5.15 4.85 4.55 3.60 3.25 3.15 2.75 2.85 3.15 3.25 
LS 6.00 6.00 6.00 11.20 12.00 14.50 15.20 17.75 16.90 15.15 
ol ae 5.85 4.40 4.30 4.05 3.95 4.10 4.25 4.60 4.95 4.35 
o. Se 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Se 9.05 11.20 9.40 7.60 8.35 11.40 12.10 13.70 12.10 6.00 
re 2.50 3.00 3.00 2.25 2.25 2.55 2.70 2.75 2.95 5.30 
| rr 1.60 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.70 1.50 1.60 1.70 
1914. 1.80 1.80 1.95 1.90 1.75 1.75 1.75 Lae 1.65 1.65 


Nov. 


$33.00 
35.00 


Nov. 
$34.00 
36.00 
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Market History — 
Foundry, Spot, Connellsville, 1900-1927 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
\ a. SS $4.25 $3.85 $4.15 $4.05 $3.80 $3.90 $4.00 $4.00 $4.00 $3.75 
H aan 6.40 6.50 4.45 4.10 3.85 3.75 3.70 3.60 4.15 4.65 
i [Se 5.10 4.30 3.85 3.85 3.70 3.75 3.75 3.80 4.20 5.95 
' os % 4.35 4.80 4.85 4.60 4.30 4.15 4.05 4.00 4.00 4.00 
ot Se ae 9.00 8.60 8.15 7.80 6.10 5.50 5.15 5.20 5.70 4.80 
Ae 3.85 3.80 4.05 4.95 6.50 7.20 11.40 14.30 12.75 12.10 
| EEG. ew « 6.50 6.30 6.05 5.00 4.85 4.50 4.45 4.00 4.30 4.50 
ees 7.00 7.00 7.00 11.60 12.50 15.00 16.00 18.25 17.90 16.85 
SS 7.05 5.15 4.80 4.55 4.35 4.70 4.80 5.20 5.90 5.60 
! a 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
! ss 5: 10.40 10.90 11.30 9.65 9.65 11.20 15.00 12.70 13.35 7.00 
H SDs ow 5% 2 3.75 3.75 3.60 3.85 3.10 3.00 3.00 3.05 3.25 4.35 
j 1915 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.05 2.25 2.30 
{ A ee 2.50 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.35 2.30 2.25 2.25 2.20 
i | re 4.45 3.70 3.50 3.05 2.90 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.75 
; a 2.05 2.20 2.65 2.75 2.60 2.55 2.45 2.60 2.65 3.35 
RS RS 1.95 1.95 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.75 1.80 1.85 1.85 1.85 
— 3.00 2.90 2.80 2.55 2.30 2:45 2.10 y a bY 2.10 2.05 
er 1.70 1.60 1.55 1.50 1.45 1.50 1.50 1.65 2.30 re: 
.. 1.80 1.75 1.70 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.70 
Sea 3.75 3.55 3.00 2.70 2.15 2.05 2.40 2.60 2.80 2.90 
1906. . 3.00 2.40 2.35 2.60 2.55 2.40 2.55 2.70 2.75 2.85 
ose 2.80 2.50 2.50 2.00 1.90 1.85 1.80 1.85 2.00 2.70 
1904. 1.45 1.50 1.55 1.50 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.45 
, =e 4.50 4.50 4.00 3.75 3.50 3.00 2.50 2.00 2.00 1.90 
RS 2.25 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.25 4.00 5.00 
aT 1.75 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.85 B73 Ba: t.75 2.00 
1900. . 3.00 3.50 4.00 3.75 3.00 2.50 2.00 175 1.75 1.75 
Per Net Ton 
Newark, Delivered, 1921-1927 
Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept Oct 
1927 $9.84 $9.59 $9.59 $9.59 $9.59 $9.59 $9.59 $9.59 $9.59 $9.59 
a .... 11.01 11.01 11.01 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 
Sse 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.71 
| ae 10.91 10.91 10.91 10.81 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 
 . Eas 12.84 12.84 12.84 12.84 12.34 11.84 11.34 11.34 11.34 11.41 
ES Gs eda 8.59 8.59 8.59 8.84 9.49 10.34 11.47 14.04 14.84 14.84 
eae Se es San a ee een Oe ie Ee ww ca 8.84 8.84 8.84 8.84 
St. Louis, Ovens, 1921-1927 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
1927...... $10.50 $10.50 $10.50 . *$9.75 $9.75 $9.75. $9.75 $9.75 $9.75 $5.75 
. 3S 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 
aa 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.55 9.50 9.80 
Sears 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.00 12.00 10.60 9.20 9.00 9.00 9.00 
RG 25 sic 14.00 14.25 14.20 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 
-< E 9.50 9.50 9.30 9200 9.00 9.00 9.00 11.40 13.00 14.00 
: @Granite City previous to April 1927. , ae a i ite do _ 
Boston, Delivered, 1921-1927 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct 
1927. $13.50 $12.65 $12.50 $12.50 $12.00 $12.00 $12.00 $12.00 $12.00 $12.00 
ee 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.50 12.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
1925. 11.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 12 00 11.50 11.50 11.65 12.00 12.00 
SRE. 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.00 12.00 11.30 *11.80 11.50 11.50 11.50 
Se 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 15.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 
Sea 10.40 10.25 10.15 10.15 10.15 10.15 14.00 16.30 16.50 16.50 
SE ES eT en ee Bee (wees | wt ewes . 10. 66 10.66 
*From this point forward—New England delivered 
Chicago, Ovens, 1921-1927 
Jan Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct 
1927 $9.75 $9.75 $9.75 $9.75 $9.75 $9.75 $9.75 $9.75 $9.75 $9.75 
ae 10.50 10.50 10.50 9.95 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 
1925 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 10.25 
1924 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 11.45 10.75 10.75 10.75 
 -Saae 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 
_ -e ee 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 12.60 13.50 13.50 
oi) seRGCCLie ale Go ee a ebe ewhoee “Le 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 
Per Gross Ton Delivered 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, Pittsburgh, 1917-1927 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
oa $20.25 $19.50 $20.00 $20.50 $19.10 $19.10 $19.00 $19.00 $20.00 $19.50 
1926... 24.00 22.00 21.50 20.90 19.50 19.75 20.30 21.75 21.60 20.25 
1925 26.20 25.35 23.85 21.60 21.75 22.40 22.50 22.50 23.00 23.40 
1924 23.90 24.25 23.75 20.60 19.30 21.40 21.70 22.00 22.25 22.30 
25.15 27.00 31.30 32.10 28.30 25.00 23.15 22.70 23.50 22.50 
ar 17.50 17.10 17.10 18.60 20.00 20.60 21.00 20.60 22.90 24.85 
1921 24.50 22.00 21.20 18.25 18.00 17.00 15.25 15.50 16.30 18.00 
1920 31.50 33.00 32.60 30.60 30.00 30.75 30.00 33.15 34.00 33.75 
1919 29.40 24.25 22.50 22.40 22.00 21.25 23.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
1918 42.20 40.00 40.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 
aks. 32.00 30.00 33.00 34.25 36.60 43.50 52.75 43.00 47.25 43.50 
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Fluctuations in prices of pig tin, aluminum, antimony, electrolytic copper, zinc a 
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Market History — 
Heavy Melting Steel, Pittsburgh, 1902-1927 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
, SEG $17.00 $16.10 $16.40 $16.50 $15.50 $15.10 $14.95 $15.00 $15.00 $14.50 $14.50 $14.60 
ie 18.75 17.60 17.70 16.90 16.00 15.85 16.70 17.75 17.75 17.00 17.00 16.75 
, 22.10 19.00 18.25 i. 16.60 17.10 17.20 19.25 19.00 18.40 19.50 9 
i... See 21.10 21.60 19.75 16.60 15.40 16.25 17.30 17.75 18.60 18.20 19.85 
| AE 21.65 23.40 26.10 25.85 22.50 20.50 18.25 17.50 16.10 15.70 18.50 
ee 14.50 14.70 14.95 16.50 17.00 16.85 16.50 17.10 19.50 21.35 20.30 0 
| ers 15. 15.00 15.00 ER 13. 13.10 73 12. 11.30 14.00 14.25 14.25 
oo eee 26.50 28.15 28.00 26.40 25.50 25.30 25.70 27.75 28.60 28.00 24 18.75 
RR 20.80 17.00 14.60 15.75 15.55 17.25 19.90 21.25 20.50 20.00 21.90 24.65 
eee 30.0 30.00 30.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 
| ae 23.25 21.90 23.40 28.15 28.40 40.00 40.25 36.60 35.50 31.30 29.60 30.00 
1G: 5... 17.50 17.35 17.95 18.10 17.10 16.25 16.25 16.00 16.10 17.80 20.55 26.75 
1915. 11.55 11.60 12.00 11.90 11.75 11.75 11.75 13.38 14.25 14.00 15.30 
| SS 11.30 12.15 12.40 12.25 12.00 12.00 12.00 11.65 11.65 11.40 0 10.45 
Se 15.15 14.90 14.40 14.40 14.15 13.50 12.75 12.65 12.65 12.65 11.75 11.20 
See 12.50 12.65 12.40 13.00 13.40 13.40 13.65 13.55 13.90 14.40 5.30 
Me as ‘ee 13.50 14.30 14.40 13.50 12.75 13.15 12.90 13.40 13.15 12.25 12.15 12.50 
ae 17.90 17.65 17.00 17.00 16.00 15.25 14.50 14.25 14.25 14.40 14.15 13.75 
APs 16.50 16. 14.75 14.15 14.95 15.50 15.75 16. 16.75 17.90 18.15 17.95 
Re 13.25 13.25 13.50 12.75 12.75 13 13.25 14.75 14.75 14.50 14.75 16.25 
ea 19.25 18.75 18.25 18.25 18.15 18.65 18.50 18.2 17.75 17.50 15.45 13.75 
a 17.75 16.65 15.90 14.65 5.25 15.00 15.75 16.00 16.90 16.75 17.25 19.75 
See 16.75 16.15 16.50 16.50 15.40 14.50 14.25 14.15 15.40 16.20 17.15 18.25 
Ee 12.65 13.25 13.75 14.15 13.05 11.50 10.75 11.15 11.75 12.00 13.65 14.90 
ee 22.25 21.75 21.25 22.15 21.65 20.50 20.25 18.75 18.25 16.00 14.50 11.50 
ee 17.25 17.45 18.55 19.40 20.25 21.40 22.25 21.25 21.25 21.65 21.15 22.25 

Heavy Melting Steel, Chicago, 1909-1927 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1927 $13.20 $13.10 $13.05 $13.10 $12.35 $12.00 $12.10 $12.35 $12.20 $11.75 $11.50 $11.95 
1926 14.95 13.75 14.00 13.20 12.25 12.65 14.20 14.00 14.10 13.05 13.00 12.90 
_ eee 19.45 17.55 16.70 15.00 14.90 15.90 15.35 16.05 16.45 16.25 16.40 5.80 
926: 2... 17.40 18.00 16.70 14.65 13.75 13.55 14.75 15. 16.40 16.25 17.05 18.50 
Se eee 18.70 19.75 23.15 22.40 19.75 17.75 17.10 16.25 16.55 14.50 13.80 6.00 
[ae 11.20 11.15 12.05 13.55 14.65 14.45 15.15 15.85 18.15 18.50 17.40 16.75 
. }) ee 15.25 15.25 12.55 11.25 11.50 11.20 10.55 10.70 11.30 12.55 2.40 1.00 
oe 24.25 25.05 24.20 23.95 23.15 22.40 23.70 24.15 24.20 1.40 18.50 16.75 
1919 19.20 14.90 15.25 16.40 15.40 16.75 19.40 20.75 00 18.80 20.65 21.25 
a Re 29.70 30.00 30 28.65 28.90 29. 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 26.50 
Se 20.25 21.65 23.00 26.65 28.70 37.00 35.50 33.10 32.65 27.00 28.50 28.90 
| ae 15.50 15.25 16.20 16.75 16.50 15.35 14.15 14 15.50 16.50 19.35 23.35 
a 8.90 9.45 75 9.30 9.25 9.40 10.15 11.50 12.00 11.55 13.15 15.40 
RS ce 9.20 10.00 9.80 9.50 9.95 9.75 9.50 9.50 9.40 9.00 8.25 8.25 
1913 12.75 12.50 12.50 12,50 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 9.00 9.00 
1 ae 11.00 10.75 11.25 12.25 12.25 11.75 12.50 13 14.00 13.75 13.75 
1911 11.50 12.00 12.00 11.50 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.75 10.50 10.00 9.75 9.75 
Se 16.00 15.50 14.50 14.50 13.00 13.00 12.5 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.00 12.00 
1909. 14.00 13.40 12.15 12.90 13.50 14.15 14.05 14.95 15.80 16.30 15.75 15.50 

Heavy Melting Steel, Eastern Pennsylvania, 1909-1927 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 
1927. oA $15.60 $15.00 $14.75 $14.75 $14.45 $14.25 $13.75 $13.75 $14.00 $14.00 $14.00 $14.00 
5926..:.. 17..35 16.35 16.20 15.90 15.25 15.25 15.50 16.75 16.85 16.65 15.95 15.50 
ee 20.00 17.85 16.25 15.50 15.00 5.65 16. 16. 17.25 17.00 17.60 17.70 
1924. . 18.05 18.95 17.00 15.25 14.20 15.00 15.00 16.50 15.90 16.50 18.05 19.00 
. See 19.70 21.20 24.85 23.50 20.40 18.65 17.25 16.00 16.85 15.50 15.50 17.00 
oo 11.75 12.25 13.15 14.35 15.15 15.30 15.00 15.25 17.10 18.00 16.70 16.00 
ae 15.00 14.50 13.40 11.75 11.80 11.85 11.25 11.75 11.75 12.25 .60 12.00 
a 24.25 25.75 25.55 24.30 Zo. 22.40 22.00 24.10 26.40 23.80 20.30 16.90 
1919.%.... 19.00 15.25 14.25 15.85 15.30 16.15 18.85 19.60 19. 19.55 20.80 23.90 
lL ae 29.80 30.00 29.50 28.30 28.50 28.50 28.50 28.50 28.50 28.50 28.00 25.00 
Es Woy -w 05 21.75 20.25 23.50 25.00 26.00 32.60 37.00 32.80 30.75 26.00 6.80 28.00 
ee 15.50 14.95 16.15 16.80 16.35 15.35 13.95 15.40 16.65 17.50 21.25 26.00 
1915 10.00 10.50 11.00 11.25 11.50 11.50 12.00 13.50 14.50 15.00 14.50 16.00 
oS 10.50 11.25 11.50 11.00 10.75 10.75 10.50 10.75 10.75 9.75 9.50 9.50 
1913 14.50 13.50 13.50 13.75 12.50 12.00 11.50 11.75 12.00 11.00 10.25 10.00 
4 A 12.25 12.00 12.25 13.00 13.75 13.50 13.75 14.25 14.75 15.50 15.25 15.00 
| ee 12.75 14.25 14.25 13.75 13.25 13.00 13.00 13.25 12.75 12.00 12.25 12.50 
1910. 17.00 16.50 16.50 15.50 14.50 14.50 14.00 13.75 14.00 13.50 12.75 12.50 
1909. . 17.00 15.50 13.75 13.50 14.50 15.50 16.00 17.00 17.50 18.00 18.00 17.25 

Cast Borings, Pittsburgh, 1902-1927 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Cee $12.50 $12.00 $12.10 $12.38 $11.13 $10.50 $10.50 $11.50 $11.30 $11.00 $11.00 $11.00 
| an 14.75 14.25 13.25 12.60 11.75 11.85 12.20 12.75 13.00 12. 12.5 12.50 
7 Se 17.20 15.60 14.50 13.60 12.85 13.40 13.50 14.50 14.85 14.10 15.10 14.80 
1924 16.50 16.60 15.35 13.65 12.00 13.85 13.75 14.20 14.75 15.20 16.25 17.00 
oe 18.50 19.75 21.80 21.10 21.60 17.50 15.50 15.00 16.00 13.40 12.40 14.00 
Pees a 45-2 10.40 11.25 11.85 13.00 14.15 14.80 15.75 15.75 17.30 18.15 17.75 17.50 
Saas 12.50 12.35 11.60 9.70 9.50 9; 7.60 8.00 9.05 11.60 10.65 9.55 
| ee 19.35 21.70 20.35 19.85 19.25 18.35 18.25 19.55 20.50 19.35 17.00 14.50 
ae 14. 11.80 10.95 12.60 11.30 11.65 13.90 16.10 15.75 15.75 17.95 18.35 
Se 20.00 20.00 20.00 19. 19.00 19. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 
Se 12.35 12.25 13.20 14.70 15.45 21.10 23.90 22.00 23.55 20.70 20.00 20.00 
ee 11.35 11.40 11.40 11.30 10.30 9.90 8.65 8.00 8.50 9.15 9.85 13.35 
SPP 8.25 8.15 8.40 8.40 8.40 8.65 8.65 9.00 9.25 9.75 10.00 10.20 
i 7.90 8.40 9.25 8.40 8.40 7.90 8.15 8.50 8.50 8.25 8.25 8.25 
1913 10.40 10.40 10.40 10.40 10.40 9.25 8.40 8.15 8.15 8.40 7.75 7.45 
ae 9.65 9.40 9.15 9.65 10.15 10.15 10.25 10.15 9.90 9.90 10.50 10.40 
ae 8.65 8.65 9.50 8.75 8.50 8.90 8.90 9.25 9.40 8.59 8.25 .35 
Oe 11.00 10.75 9.75 9.75 9.25 8.75 8.00 8.25 8.40 8.40 8.50 8.65 
i es 10.75 9.75 8.25 7.75 7.25 9.65 9.75 9.50 10.65 11.15 11.25 11.00 
| Se 6.50 7.50 8.00 8.00 7.50 7.75 1,40 8.75 8.75 8.75 9.75 11.00 
. a 12.40 12.65 13.15 13.65 13.50 13.75 13.75 13.25 13.25 13.00 9.95 6.50 
|. ae 10.90 10.15 9.65 8.15 8.90 8.75 8.75 9.00 9.75 10.25 10.75 12.25 
Rea 10.75 11.25 11.15 10.90 10.15 10.00 9.15 8.40 8.90 9.75 10.50 10.90 
1906... 3... 6.00 5.75 5.40 6.15 7.15 5.65 5.75 5.25 6.25 6.25 7.40 8.75 
as 11.25 11.50 11.65 11.25 BE 2a; sg'wamel: ot eee 9.00 9.00 i . errs = 5.25 
See 8.55 9.15 9.65 10.75 11.75 12.00 11.65 10.75 14.40 15.85 11.65 11.50 
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Jan. Feb. March April May 
sans $14.20 $13.95 $13.50 $13.50 $12.75 
15. 14.40 14.50 14.05 12.55 
> ae 19.15 17.75 16.65 14.60 14.65 
eS 17.50 17.50 16.05 14.80 13.60 
. Fe 19.40 20.50 23.25 22.75 19.95 
Sate 11.80 11.65 12.25 13.25 14.35 
Pe 15.65 15.90 13.50 12.05 11.90 
ah ie ys 29.00 30.75 30.70 30.70 29.50 
ee 23.30 16.65 17.65 18.50 17.05 
. a 35.00 35.00 35.00* 35. 35.00 
. ae 23.75 24.00 25.75 29.80 32.60 
See 15.50 14.95 16.15 16.80 16.35 
1915 8.80 8.90 9.00 8.55 8.75 

*Quotations net tons to March 31, 1918, gross tons thereafter. 

Jan Feb. March April May 
1927 $17.00 $17.00 $17.65 $16.75 $16.75 
RG 18.35 18.00 18.00 17.75 17.35 
. SSaaee 21.50 20.50 19.50 18.40 17.60 
Se 20.10 21.35 19.00 18.40 17.75 
1923. 22.25 24.10 27.60 27.00 24.40 
ane 15.00 15.00 15.20 15.63 16.80 
. aes 20.00 20.00 18.20 15.50 15.00 
1920. 32.90 36.10 36.50 35.25 34.00 
1919. 29.80 25.00 24.00 21.50 21.90 
eee 35.00 35.00 35.00* 34.00 34.00 
1917.. 27.06 26.75 30.00 36.00 40.80 
i) ee 22.25 22.50 23.00 23.00 22.50 
1915 11.75 12. 12.50 12.50 12.50 
.) eee 12.90 14.75 15.25 13.15 13.15 
1913 16.25 16.25 15.25 16.25 15.50 
1912 15.75 14.75 14.50 14.25 16.25 
.) oe 16.25 16.25 17.75 16.75 15.50 
1910. 18.75 19.00 18.75 19.25 18.25 
1909. 20.25 19.25 16.25 15.25 16.25 
1908. 14.25 14.25 15.25 14.75 15.50 
1907. 23.25 22.25 21.00 20.50 20.00 
1906. 22.75 21.00 19.75 20.25 20.75 
Sr 19.75 21.75 22.00 22.75 21.75 
| ee 14.65 16.00 16.50 18.25 17.75 

*Quotations net tons to March 31, 1918, gross tons thereafter. 

Jan Feb. March April May 
1927 $12.00 $11.00 $11.60 $12.40 $11.15 
1926. 14.50 13.60 13.00 12.60 11.65 
Pe 17.80 16.00 14.75 13.60 12:7 
| ae 15.50 16.10 15.00 13.25 11.10 
_ ee 16.75 18.25 20.65 20.10 18.91 
Re 9.50 9.55 10.65 12.30 13.45 
. ae 10.50 10.50 9.70 8.55 8.50 
16.75 19.25 18.40 16.85 15.15 
a 11.50 9.70 9.75 11.15 10.00 
ld == 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.00 18.70 
a 12.10 12.00 12.45 13.90 14.55 
ee 10.35 9.55 10.7 11.20 10.35 
Ee 7.75 7.90 7.90 7.90 7.90 
Rca» 6.90 7.65 8.7 8.15 8.00 
| 10.65 10.25 9.50 9.00 8.65 
| Ga 10.25 9.75 9.50 10.00 10.25 
. Sa 9.00 9.40 10.50 9.50 9.15 
lS 13.25 13.00 12.00 11.75 11.25 
Ae 13.00 11.75 10.25 8.75 8.25 
aera 7.75 8.75 8.75 8,50 8.25 
Re 15.25 15.00 15.75 16.00 15.75 
1906. 12.50 11.75 11.25 

Jan. Feb. March April May 
ae $16.00 $15.60 $15.60 $16.00 $15.75 
.40 16.86 17.00 17.00 16.25 
ee 19.50 18.85 18.35 17.80 17.00 
Se 21.30 20.85 19.60 18.35 17.50 
Se 22.65 24.50 27.70 27.75 25.60 
ES sie & 5 16.00 16.00 16.40 17.25 18.50 
SS 60 ad's 4.50 22.00 21.00 18.25 17.50 
Jaa 32.50 41.50 41.00 39.60 39.00 
. ae 25.60 21.00 21.00 21.75 21.00 
Se .00 28.00 28.00 34.00 32.50 
as 20.00 19.75 21.50 23.35 24.60 

Jan Feb. March April May 
1927 $17.75 $17.50 $17.50 $17.25 $17.25 
EES So fa 18.3 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.00 
= are 20.75 19.35 18.50 18.20 17.10 
.., 20.75 20.35 19.25 18.35 17.10 
aa 23.30 24.75 28.00 26.85 24.80 
Re 16.75 16.50 17.00 17.40 17.90 
ae 24.15 23.35 20.50 18.15 17.90 
ae 36.50 38.55 40.00 38.00 38.00 
os & > 28.15 25.00 22.50 22.50 21.50 
i. ea 33.50 34.50 33.90 32.75 33.00 
ES a's0% 20.75 20.15 22.50 26.75 30.00 
es 17.50 17.50 17.75 18.00 17.75 
ae 12.00 12.00 12.50 12.50 12.00 


Market History — 


No. 1 Railroad Wrought, Chicago, 1915-1927 
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July 
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Sept Oct 
$12.70 $11.40 
14.5 14.5 
17.05 16.30 
16.70 15.95 
18.25 15.30 
19.95 20.40 
13.05 14.65 
27.50 22.50 
21.25 22.00 
33.50 33.50 


No. 1 Railroad Wrought, Eastern Pennsylvania, 1904-1927 
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$15.75 $15.75 
17.00 17.00 

18.25 18.25 

18.75 18.75 

19.00 18.00 

20.75 22.00 
; 15.40 


34.00 34.00 
44.50 41.80 
21.00 22.00 
16.00 16.00 
12.50 11.50 
14.25 14.25 
16.65 16.75 
15.75 14.50 
16.15 16.75 
19.75 20.75 
18.25 18.25 
18.00 18.00 
20.75 22.25 
19.50 21.75 
14.40 15.25 
Sept Oct 
$11.75 $11.50 
13.05 12.00 
14.85 14.15 
14.75 14.40 
12.75 11.40 
15.45 15.40 
8.55 10.25 
15.80 16.00 
13.25 12.75 
18.50 18.50 
23.25 19.50 
7.423 8.00 
8.65 8.65 
7.90 8.00 
6.75 7.15 
10.65 10.90 
9.65 9.15 
9.00 9.00 
12.50 13.25 
9.50 9.50 
14.50 14.00 
12.40 12.25 


Sept Oct. 
$15.00 $14.70 
16.40 16.10 
17.50 17.40 
18.35 17.70 
21.50 19.35 
21.75 23.35 
16.30 17.50 
42.20 40.75 
24.50 25.00 
32.50 32.50 
32.50 28.00 


No. 1 Cast, Eastern Pennsylvania, 1915-1927 
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No. 1 Cast, Chicago, 1918-1927 
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Tank Plates, Pittsburgh, 1895-1927 
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Market History ee 





Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. 

1.90c 1.90c 1.90c 1.85¢ 1.85c 1.80c 1.80c 1.80c 
2.00 2.00 2.00 1.95 1.90 2.00 2.00 2.00 
2.10 2.10 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
2.40 2.40 2.30 2.25 2.20 2.15 2.10 2.05 
2.15 2.30 2.35 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 
1.40 1.45 1.50 1.60 1.65 1.70 1.80 2.00 
2.15 2.00 2.05 2.10 2.05 1.85 1.75 1.65 
3.85 3.85 3.65 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
2.70 2.60 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 Pp 
2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 
3.20 3.45 3.65 3.65 4.00 4.70 4.75 4.25 
2.40 2.65 3.00 3.00 2.85 2.75 2.55 2.60 
1.10 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.30 1.35 1.30 
1.20 1.20 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.20 
1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1,15 1.10 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.25 1.30 1.35 
1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 Ry 1.25 1.20 1.15 
1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.40 1.40 
1.30 1.20 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.25 1.35 1.40 
1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
1.45 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 
1.30 1.35 1,35 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.35 
1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1.50 1.50 1.65 1.80 1.80 1.70 1.75 1.75 
1.25 1.45 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 

Rail Steel Bars, Chicago, 1918-1927 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept. 

1927 1.90c 1.90c 1.90c 1.90c 1.90c 1.90c 1.90c 1.90c 1.90c 
1926. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 2.00 2.00 2.00 
1925. 2.03 2.13 2.07 2.00 2.10 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
1924. 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.20 2.15 2.10 2.05 2.05 
ED ied 9 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 
ae 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.65 1.65 1.70 1.80 1.95 
1921. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.15 2.00 2.00 3.95 1.85 1.85 
Ts 2.90 3.20 3.35 3.70 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 
1919. 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.55 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.55 2.55 
1918 3.00 - 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 

Structural Shapes, Pittsburgh, 1895-1927 
Jan Feb. March April May Jun July Aug. Sept. 

1927. 1.95¢ 1.90c 1.90c 1. 90« 1. 85¢ 1. 80 1. 80¢ 1. 80c 1.80 
1926. 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.00 2.00 2.00 
eA 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 
Sane 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.35 2.25 2.20 2.15 2.05 2.00 
a 2.05 2.15 2.35 2.45 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Ls 2 o 1.50 1.40 1.45 1.50 1.60 1.65 1.70 1.80 2.00 
1921. 2.45 2.25 2.10 2.25 2.20 2.05 1.90 1.75 1.70 
2s a ae 2.65 3.15 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.15 3.10 
. ee 2.80 2.80 2.70 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 
ES 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
| SNe 3.10 3.25 3.45 3.70 4.00 4.00 4.50 4.50 P93) 
aa 1.85 2.05 2.40 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 
ns sm bs 1.10 1.10 1.15 5.25 1.20 1.20 R29 1.30 1.35 
RE 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.15 1.10 1.10 £39 1.20 
| Ue 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.40 
sass 5 1.15 1.15 el. 1.20 1.25 1.25 1.30 ae 1.40 
1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 
1910. 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.40 
ae 1.60 1.45 1.30 1.20 1.25 1.30 1.35 1.40 1.50 
1908...... 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65 1.65 1.60 1.60 
Ss ow 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
1906...... 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
ls 1.50 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 
., Seas 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.40 
eS 1.75 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1902. 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.85 2.00 3.29 2.25 2.35 2.25 
ll = 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
i. 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.05 1.90 1.75 1.70 
as 1.30 1.30 1.40 1.50 1.50 1.75 1.95 2.05 2.25 
1898. 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 mt: 25 1.20 1.20 
1897. 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.30 1.05 1.00 1.00 1.00 
1896. 1.45 1.50 1.45 1.45 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 
1895. 1.25 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.35 1.50 1.60 1.65 

Bar Iron, Chicago, 1907-1927 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. 

1927 2.00c 2.00c 2.00 2.00c 2.00c 2.00c 2.00c 2.00c 2. 00¢ 
1926 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
1925. 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.05 1.95 1.90 1.90 
1924. 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.35 2.30 re 2.20 rh 2.45 
ae 2.35 2.45 2.55 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.40 
1922 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.65 1.65 1.75 1.80 2.00 y a 1.3 
eee yi 2.65 2.65 2.50 2.45 fuss 1.95 1.75 WS: 
, 3.15 3.45 3.50 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 
a 3.15 2.95 2.85 2.55 2.50 2.55 2.65 2.65 2.65 
1918 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
| PS 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.20 3.40 4.00 4.50 4.50 4.50 
1916 1.85 1.90 2.20 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.33 Be 2.35 
1915 0.95 1.05 1.10 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.25 1.30 
1914 1.15 1.20 1.15 1,15 1.10 1.10 1.05 1.05 1.05 
1913 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.45 1.35 
as ln 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.25 1.25 1.35 1.40 1.45 
Se 1.30 1.30 1.25 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
xe 1.60 1,60 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.40 
, 1.50 1.50 1.40 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.35 1.40 1.50 
ern 1.60 1.55 i.e 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.50 
IG 6.555 sae 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.75 i 1.75 1.75 
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No. 10 Blue Annealed Sheets, Pittsburgh, 1913-1927 
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No. 24 Galvanized Sheets, Pittsburgh, 1903-1927 
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*No. 28 gage before Sept. 1, 1926. 


Tin Plate, Pittsburgh, 1903-1927 


Per Base Box, 100 Ibs., Pittsburgh 
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Market History — 
. . a 
Cold Finished Steel Bars, Pittsburgh, 1920-1927 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. 
Sea 2.35¢ 2.35¢ 2.40c 2.40c 2.40c 2.35¢ 2. 30c 2.30c 2.20: 2.15c 2.10¢ 2.106¢ 
. ae 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.45 2.40 2.40 
IS wits. 4 2.80 2.80 Bp) 2.70 2.70 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.45 2.50 2.50 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.90 2.85 2.80 2.75 2.70 2.70 2.80 
a 2.50 2.65 2.85 3.00 3.25 3.29 L Be 3.25 eb 32> 3.00 2.90 
. 2.00 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.00 2.00 2.05 2.15 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
. aS 3.60 3.60 3.10 3.05 3.10 3.00 2.75 2.50 2.40 2:a3 2.15 2.00 
a 3.65 3.85 4.50 5.25 4.40 4.50 4.10 4.55 4.25 4.10 4.00 3.60 

Plain Wire, Pittsburgh, 1915-1927 

Jan. Feb March April May June July Aug Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Pe 2.50c 2.45¢ 2.40c 2.40c 2.40c 2.40c 2.40c 2.40c 2.40c 2.40c 2.40c 2.40c 
lea 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
1925. 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.45 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
See 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.95 2.70 2.65 2.60 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.60 
er 2.45 2.60 2.65 2.70 pS i 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 aare 2.75 
Ser Be 2.20 Be 2.25 2.25 pee) Ae BP 2.40 2.45 2.45 2.45 
cass 5s 3.25 3.20 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.45 2.50 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.29 
ee 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.20 3.25 3.25 3.25 
SF 3.25 3.25 3.20 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 i Pe 3.25 
a G's wie 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 PP 3.62 3.25 5 3.25 3.25 5.25 3.82 
ae 2.95 2.95 3.10 3.20 3.45 3.60 3.95 3.99 3.95 3.85 3.25 3.25 
ee 1.95 2.10 2.25 2.25 2.45 2.45 2.45 ye: 2.55 2.60 2.80 Be) 
1915 1.30 1.35 1.40 1.40 ..30 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.55 1.60 Pa 1.90 

. . « 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh, 1907-1927 

Jan Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov Dee 

2.65c 2.60c 2.55¢ 2.55¢ 2.50c 2.55¢ 2.55c¢ 2.55¢ 2.55¢ 2.55c¢ 2.50c 2.50c 

2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 

2.85 2.85 2.85 2.20 2.25 2.75 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 

3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 293 2.90 2.85 2.85 2.80 ye) 2.499 2.85 

2.70 2.75 2.90 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 

2.50 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.65 2.70 2.70 2.70 

3.25 3.00 3.00 DS Be 3.860 2.75 2-793 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.50 

3.25 3.25 asa 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3323 3.25 ek 3.25 3.25 

3.50 3.50 3.45 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.45 3.50 

3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 

3.00 3.00 3.15 3.20 3.50 3.65 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.90 3.50 3.50 

I ky 2.20 2.40 2.40 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.65 2.85 3.00 

1.50 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.55 Be 1.60 ee 1.70 1.75 1.85 2.00 

1.55 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 

1.75 1.75 1.75 1,80 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.70 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.60 

1.55 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.65 1.70 1.70 rb 1.75 

1.70 1.75 1.80 1.80 1.75 1. 8 1.70 1.70 1.65 1.65 1.55 es 

1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65 1.70 

1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.85 

2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.00 1.95 135 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 

2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 

Cold Rolled Strip, Pittsburgh, 1910-1927 

Jan Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct Nov. Dec. 
Se 3.10c 2.90c 2.95¢ 3.00c 3.00c 3.25¢ 3.25¢ 3.25c 3.15 2.95¢ 2.95¢ 3.00c 
(ee 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.85 3.75 3.70 3.65 3.50 3.50 3.50 em 4) 3.25 
sss 4.10 4.15 4.05 4.00 3.85 3.65 3.75 3.75 5.79 3.75 3.90 3.90 
5.00 4.80 4.80 4.7 4.50 4.50 4.35 4.20 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.15 
aa 4.50 4.65 4.80 5.15 5.25 5.25 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.75 
ae 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.60 Rs 3.95 4.00 4.00 4.25 4.50 4.50 4.50 
ESS 6.25 6.25 5.65 5.50 5.50 5.00 4.40 3.90 3.95 3.02 3.80 3.75 
. as 5.65 7.00 8.80 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 7.35 8.50 8.00 6.85 
a 6.25 6.25 6.10 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 
., 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 
ae 6.50 6.50 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 6.50 6.50 
See 4.25 4.65 5.50 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.50 6.50 6.50 
es 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.85 2.85 3.00 3.10 3.25 3.50 3.75 
a 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 2.75 2.75 y Be pe 2.75 2.45 Re | 2.45 
ol 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.05 
Se 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 3.00 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.15 3.20 3.25 
Ge 2.95 2.95 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 
ee eke cece bie | Sues icwksee > \eaeee” ° wevee i003 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 

s a 
Hot Rolled Strip, Pittsburgh, 1917-1927 

Jan Feb March April May June July Aug Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. 
1927. 2.20c 2.10c 2.10c 2.10c 2.10c 2.10c 2.10c 2.10c 2.10c 2.10c 2.00c 1.90¢ 
| ae 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 
Sins e's a 2.35 2.40 2.35 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.29 2.30 2.30 
chs 3.00 2.95 2.85 2.73 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.45 2.35 2.25 2.35 
a 2.75 2.85 3.10 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.20 3.15 3.10 3.00 3.00 2.75 
2.00 1.80 1.80 1.95 2.05 2.35 2.50 2.50 2.75 2.90 2.90 2.80 
er 3.30 3.30 2.85 2.75 2.75 2.70 2.50 2.30 2.15 2.15 2.25 2.00 
| 3.70 4.80 5.25 5.45 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.00 3.90 
See 3.80 3.55 3.30 3.25 3.05 3.05 3.10 3.30 3.30 3.30 *3.30 #330 
.. are 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.25 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
rns siete eee. sO Cuvee - Wsaee . Seese 7.25 7.25 ie 7.00 7.00 5.25 4.50 

*First quarter 1920 delivery. 
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Hoops, Pittsburgh, 1908-1927 
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Bands, Pittsburgh, 1916-1927 
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Angle Bars, Chicago, 1914-1927 
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Tie Plates, Chicago, 1915-1927 
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Track Bolts, Chicago, 1914-1927 
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Market History — 


Railroad Spikes, Pittsburgh, 1916-1927 


March April May June July Aug. 
2.80c 2.80c 2.80c 2.80c 2.80c 2.80c 
2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 
2.85 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.75 
3.05 3.00 2.95 2.90 2.80 2.80 
3.15 3.15 3.15 3.15 5.55 3.15 
2.05 2.20 2.25 2.30 2.25 2.30 
3.30 3.30 3.25 es 3.00 2.75 
3.95 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
3.55 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.39 3.35 
3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 
3.50 3.65 3.90 4.20 4.70 6.20 
2.50 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 
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nN 
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wn 


Structural Rivets, Pittsburgh, 1913-1927 


Jan. Feb. 
1927. 2.80c 2.80c 
1926 2.80 2.80 
1925. 2.90 2.90 
1924. 3.05 3.05 
1923. 2.85 2.90 
1922. 2.25 2.15 
1921. 3.65 3.65 
1920. 3.45 3.70 
1919. 3.65 3.65 
1918 4.00 3.90 
1917. 3.40 3.40 
1916. 2.15 2.25 
Jan Feb. 
1927 2.35¢ 2.30c 
1926. 2.55 2.50 
a 2.60 2.55 
1924. 2.85 2.75 
1923. 3.00 3.00 
1922. 2.25 2.00 
1921 4.15 3.90 
1920 4.15 4.40 
1919 4.40 4.20 
1918 4.65 4.65 
1917 4.25 4.25 
ES che 6 2.60 2.75 
NE a oc op 1.45 1.45 
1914 1.60 1.60 
1913 2.20 2.20 
Cast 
Jan Feb 
1927 $49.50 $49.50 
ae 51.50 51.5 
ihiain's 61.05 61.05 
aS 66.10 66.10 
IES. 5 5.0.06 56.50 57.30 
47.30 47.30 
1921 63.30 63.30 
1920 67.30 70.30 
1919 .20 62.70 
1918 55.35 55.35 
Jan. Feb 
1927 $45.70 $43.70 
1926.... 48.70 49.2 
» ea 49.00 50.20 
a 56.00 57.20 
aa 51.20 53.20 
Md wees 41.60 42.10 
> ar 64.10 64.10 
as 67.55 71.30 
. FP 64.30 61.80 
_, Se 54.30 54.30 
Jan. Feb. 
1927. $36.00 $36.00 
1926. 42.00 41.25 
a 40.00 40.00 
46.80 47.50 
Se 43.00 45.00 
ees iss 35.00 34.00 
| ea 55.00 55.00 
eG vk. 60.00 64.50 
.. ae 58.75 55.00 
Sei 49.00 49.00 


March April May June July Aug. 
2.30c 2.75¢ 2.75¢ 2.75¢ 2.75c 2.85c 
2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
2.50 2.50 2.45 2.40 2.45 2.40 
2.75 2.65 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.50 
3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.15 3.00 
2.00 2.05 2.20 2.49 2.40 2.45 
3.70 3.60 3.30 3.00 2.70 2.35 
4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 
4.20 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.90 
4.65 4.65 4.60 4.40 4.40 4.40 
4.50 4.75 5.05 5.25 5.25 5.25 
3.10 3.35 3.90 4.25 4.05 4.00 
1.45 1.45 1.45 1.50 1.50 1.50 
1.60 1.60 1.60 5.39 1.50 1.50 
2.20 2.20 2.15 2.15 2.10 2.00 


Iron Pipe, New York, 1918-1927 


March April May June July Aug 
$49.50 $49.50 558-6 $47.95 $46.00 $44.00 


March April May June July Aug. 
$44.00 $44.20 $43.20 $42.80 $42.20 $38.95 
20 49.20 49.4 48.95 47.45 47.45 


March April May June July Aug. 
$36.50 $36.00 $36.50 $34.80 $34.00 $30.75 
40.24 40 50.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
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European Iron and Steel Domestic Prices 
in 1927 


At Works or Furnace 


British Prices in Pounds Sterling Per Gross Ton 


Jan. Feb. eee April May June July Aug. . Oct. Nov. Dec. 

£e @E4 dE Ree @ 2 6 45678 2 Se 2 Ss Se Ss oe a @ £ea 2 os @ 

Foundry No. 3 pig iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00 4. 5.6 4. 4.3 4. 1.3 4.0.0 3.15.0 3.10.0 3.11.0 3. 8.9 3.7.6 3. 7.6 6.9 3. 5.0 
Basic pig iron ya eee re 5.1.3 4.16.0 4.16.0 4.16.0 4.16.0 4.16.0 4.16.0 .. Disa nts 2 emits 
Perm WONG. 6 saws cs ob ce hon <0 ies ee 2 eo FS eee fo 88-6 20:.92:0 20:32°6:-0:13.8. 0.13.0 0.13.0 
PP te. er ee een S558 6.15.0 6:15 6.15.0 6.95.0: 6.15.0. 5.99.0" 5.15.0- 5.15.0 5.15.0 5.15.0 5.15.0 
Standard rails...... Biba ate am ee. 6:06.08 6:0: 5.0.0 8-00 8.0.0 8.080 8.3.0. -8..0.0 £8:.06.0 8.0.0 8. 0.0 
DEE WOR L vin ivowcaGbuw en's 008 8:45.0 8.15.0 8.15.0 8.11.3 8.10.0 8. 2:6 8..0.0 8.0.0 7.12.6 7.10.0 7.10.0 7.10.0 
DOR. 5 kass spare ibis hice scare ae £80 7.45.0. 7.15.3 7.14.0 716 7.926" 7.12.6: 7.8.9 7.82.6 7.12.6 7.12.6 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank......... Sie eee ee eas oO 8.12.6 8:.846 8: 76 5. 7:6 .8.7:6 .6..3.9: 8.76.8. 7.6 8. 7.6 
Sheets, black, 24 gage............... 11.10.0 11.10.0 11.10.0 11.10.0 11.10.0 11.10.0 11.10.0 11.10.0 11.10.0 11.10.0 11.10.0 11.10.0 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, prneens 16. 1.6 15. 6.3 15. 1.6 15. 3.9 14.16.0 14.12.6 14. 2.0 14. 0.6 14. 0.6 13.17.6 13.10.0 13. 5.0 
Pen WOEP. cy. cue wares kia oo ¢ Sense 9.45.0 9.15.0 9.15.0. 9.15.0 9.35.0 9.15:0- 9.15.0 9.15.0 9.15.0 9.15.0 9.15.0 
Bands and strips , . 11. 8.0 11. 0.0 11. 0.0 10.10.0 10.10.0 10.10.0 10.10.0 10.10.0 10.10.0 10.10.0 10.10.0 10.10.0 

o . e* 
German Prices in Marks Per Metric Ton 

Jan. Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

Foundry No. 3 pig iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00 85 86 86 86 86 86 86 82 77 74 74 74 
ES Se AR ee 88 88 88 88 88 88 88 88 87 84 84 B+ 
Furnace coke...... ine Sites ; 21 21 21 21 21 21 21 21 21 21 21 21 
Billets. Eee Rese ON Nw ree ac - 112 112 112 112 112 112 112 112 112 112 112 112 
Standard rails. SE ie sarah te : an 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 
Merchant bars............... em 134 134 134 134 134 134 134 134 134 134 134 134 
SE a a Ae Ae . 131 131 131 131 131 131 131 131 131 131 131 131 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank....... 149 149 149 149 149 149 149 149 149 149 149 149 
Sheets, black, 24 gage............... 220 220 220 220 220 220 220 220 220 220 220 220 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, ttaneaieed 350 350 350 350 350 350 350 350 350 350 350 350 
Plain wire. Sa eS See 195 195 195 195 195 195 195 195 195 195 195 195 
Bands and strips ‘ ; , 154 154 154 154 154 154 154 154 154 154 154 154 


Jan Feb Marct Apri May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 
Foundry No. 3 pig iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00 540 510 510 500 500 460 460 460 460 420 420 420 
CE ere 580 550 545 535 535 495 495 495 495 455 455 455 
NT OTC Crete 200 190 190 190 180 180 170 170 170 158 155 155 
Es rar 680 510 530 535 530 530 510 505 500 495 490 490 
CS Sen ere 850 850 850 840 840 840 795 795 785 775 770 755 
Merchant bars. ieee & kam 770 625 610 620 610 610 565 560 555 550 550 555 
Rs 6 60s to: - 710 590 580 580 575 575 540 540 530 525 525 530 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank. : 875 775 800 775 755 740 725 700 695 700 710 715 


Sheets, black, 24 gage 5 
Sheets, galvanized, ; 24 gage, corrugated 2500 2150 1955 1900 2000 2000 2000 1880 1970 2250 2250 2250 


Plain wire... 
Bands and strips : 925 785 765 770 755 740 740 710 710 680 670 670 


Jan Fet Marct Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 
Foundry No. 3 pig iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00 725 700 700 675 655 635 630 615 615 615 590 590 
Basic bessemer pig iron.............. 700 690 685 685 665 635 630 560 560 565 560 560 
Furnace. . e% faeass 270 250 230 220 220 185 185 185 185 185 185 185 
Billets. ; Sale 785 800 750 790 785 790 800 775 780 790 790 790 
Standard rails. a 1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 1050 1100 1100 1100 1100 1100 1100 
Merchant bars. eee 950 910 920 905 895 875 875 875 875 865 865 865 
SE S's os — 960 911 922 910 895 870 870 855 855 850 855 855 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank......... 1130 1120 1125 1110 1075 1100 1085 1075 1080 1080 1080 1080 
Sheets, black, 24 gage...... 2100 2100 1715 1885 1700 1735 1750 1700 1700 1700 1700 1700 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated 3900 3900 3400 3290 3250 3190 3000 2960 2850 2850 2850 2825 
Plain wire. - : 1600 1625 1650 1650 1650 1650 1650 1650 1650 1620 1435 1400 
Bands and strips 1205 1120 1125 1000 1000 1020 1020 1000 1025 1005 1015 1020 
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Competition Acute in Europe 


Prices Reach Uneconomic Level—Great Britain Bears Heavy Costs—Conti- 
nent Better Equipped to Compete—Tendency Toward 
Amalgamations and Price Control 


By Vincen 
European Manager, 


URVIVAL of the fittest will be the outcome 
S of strenuous efforts by the iron and steel 

industries of Europe to maintain their hold 
on world markets. The year was marked by 
competition of the severest kind, forcing prices 
down to a level unanimously recognized as un- 
economic. Yet the industry never was so active. 
It has been a year of struggle between consumer 
and producer as to who could obtain the best 
price, and the consumer has won. Whether it 
will prove to be a Pyrrhic victory remains to 
be seen. 

In the price-cutting contest, those concerns 
with modern and self--contained plants have the 
advantage. The continent maintains the advance 
it has acquired over Great Britain since the war. 
The British iron and steel industries have heavier 
costs. In addition, Britain, for the best part 
of 1927, felt the effects of the crisis of 1926. Ger- 
many has enjoyed a comparatively prosperous 
year. The constant heavy demand of home con- 
sumers has enabled German steelmakers relatively 
to ignore those lines of export business which 
yielded unremunerative prices. France, and to 
a lesser extent Belgium and Luxemburg, have 
been compelled to make up for a dull home trade 
by selling abroad at any cost. 

The situation as 1928 opens is unsatisfactory. 


t Delport 


Tron Trade Review 


Presumably, the German domestic market will 
reach a point of saturation and producers will 
direct attention to export markets, increasing the 
excessive competition. French and Belgian steel 
concerns cannot indefinitely trade on little or no 
profit. Britain faces problems that involve the 
very existence of her basic industries. The 
effects on prices of the continental steel entente 
have disappointed. Continental hopes are cen- 
tered on an agreement between leading export- 
ing nations to cover allocation of export tonnages 
and fix minimum export prices for certain classes 
of steel. Combination of allied interests also is 
being resorted to. 

Many British steelmakers feel they will find 
the means of reviving their industries, free from 
outside commitments. A step has been made in 
amalgamation of heavy industries, and further 
developments are in sight. Important Belgian 
mergers are under way, and many leading French 
concerns already are closely connected. The com- 
ing year doubtless will see an expansion of the 
aims of international ententes, and closer co- 
operation between the steel industries of in- 
dividual nations. A common interest may well 
obliterate national boundaries and prove the iron 
and steel industry to be an instrument for peace 
instead of war. 
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European Iron and Steel Export Prices 


F.o. 


in 1927 


b. Ports of Shipment 


British Prices in Pounds Sterling 


Per Gross Ton 











Jan Feb. March April May June July g Sept Oct Nov. Dec 
&< £2 8 d-6 6:4 £60 a 6 8d ed £3 0d £ So @2¢0 € 62 B83 4.246 2 
PIG IRON 
Foundry, No , Middlesbrough A: 368, SH Sr 4.6 Ss: 6.6 aS .8 32480) 326.0 3. 7.6 3 7o 3, 3 Ss Or a Se 
Basic, Middlesbrough 5 1.3 4.16.0 4.16.0 4.16.0 4.16.0 4.16.0 4.16.0 , 
Scotch Foundry Rise. e.ae.e a. Ve £2. 7.0 & Sis 4..02 5.976 3.16.0 3.15.0 3.15.0 3.42.6 3.12.6 
Hematite East Coast eae 2. 9:3 42°6.3> 4. 9.9 4.30 358:6.'3.3686 3.15.0. 3:44:33 3.6.9. 3.92.0. 3.911:6 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Billets 6.15.0 6.15.0 6.15.0 6.15.0 6.15.0 6.15.0 5.19.0 5.15.0 5.15.0 5.15.0 5.15.0 5.15.0 
Wire rods 7.8 Foe. Fale: Fae Fe 834050 9. 8.0 9. 58 9. 5.0 9.13.0 9.18.0 3.50 
FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails Tce F.aee foto 7.980 7.2 7.08.0 7° 7.98.0 7318.0 F2IS.0 7.98.0 7.38.0 
Merchant bars oe nee Bea erae.0 725.0. 2.1086: 7.58 7.50 7..80 7. 50 7..50 7.570 
Structural shape 6.15.0 6.15.0 6.15.0 6.15.0 6.14.0 6.12.6 6.12.6 6.12.6 6.12.9 7.2.6 7.2.6 7. 2.6 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank Tee cae 7 kee 7.88.0. 7.88.0. 7.45.0: 7.15.0: 7.15.0 1b.o.. 7.37.6. itt 6. 7.57% 
Sheets, black, 24 gage Pe. ee 88, ee oe. ee 80087. in, OU. 8 ee It. 8.0 1T. 6.0 11: 0.0 Tl. 6.0 11; 0.0 TE. 6.9 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated 16. 1.6 15. 6.3 15. 1.9 15. 3.9 14.16.0 14.12.6 14. 2.0 14. v.6 14. 0.6 13.17.6 13.10.0 13. 5.0 
Bands and strips 11. 0.0 11. 0.0 11. 0.0 10.10.0 10.10.0 10.10.0 10.10.0 10.10.0 10.10.0 10.10.0 10.10.0 10.10.0 
Plain wire, b ase 9.15.0 9.15.0 9.15.0 9.15.0 9.15.0 9.15.0 9.15.0 9.15.0 9.15.0 9.15.0 9.15.0 9.15.0 
Galvanized wire, base 14. 0.0 14. V.0 14. 0.0 14. 0.0 14. 0.0 14. 0.0 14. 0.0 14. 0.0 14. 0.0 14. 0.0 14. 0.0 14. 0.0 
Wire nails, base 11.10.0 11.10.0 11.10.0 11.10.0 11.10.0 11.10.0 11.10.0 13. 0.0 13. 0.0 13. 0.U 13. V.0 13. 0.0 
Tinplate, base box 108 pounds. Sos b&b oes hk. OU U..UG.8 6. 6.9.0 9:18.59 0.12.6: 8.16.6 9.18:0 6.17.9 9.17.9 
Furnace ‘coke ioe ob ie eee. 2. a. 2. 24 in dose ase 8:42. 0 6: 32.6 6.13.0. 8.13.0..0:13.0 
Ferromanganese* 20.12.6 20. 8.6 20. 8.6 20. 8.6 20. 2.0 19.12.0 18.11.3 18.11.3 18.11.3 18.11.3 18.11.3 18.11.3 
*Delivered Atlantic Seaboard, duty-paid. 
. . . 
German Prices in Pounds Per Metric Ton 
F.o.b. Rotterdam or Northern Sea Ports 
Jan Feb. March Apri May June July Au Sept O Nov Dec 
se eee ee Oe 2 had ee Se Bed £2014 £s 4d Sad £24 E34 
PiG IRON 
Foundry, No. 3 Silicon 2.50 3.09 ae) @. eee 8.06.5 3:32.46 31426 3.7246 3. O83. 6.0 0.0 3.0.0 3.0.0 3. 0.0 
Basic besse mer cae eres Seek SAL SED SO 3-688 3.16.0 3--086 3.60 3.90.90 3.0.0 
Hemitite oe S. eo €. 6.8 4.86.0 £. 6.0 3.97.6 3.10.0 S.180 3.11-0 3.10.3 3.10:0 3.90.9 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Billets ia 5. 5.0 417.6 4.14.0 12.6 ie 4.30 £. 7 4.79 0 4. 7.8 4. 78 
Wire rods Suneee taut ote > 4k.D 5. 9:0.5.12:6 5.12.6. 5.1246: 5.11.9 5.10;0 5.10.0. 5.10.0 
FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails Se 6. e686. Ob 6:45.0 6. 38 6.550 6: 76.6. 7:6.62 7.6 6..7.6:° 6.76 6: 7.48 
Merchant bars Skee S:55.e 2D. 2-0 oO. 2.6 4.7653 6.17.8 £.34.6 4.13.0 €.13.0 4.15.6 4.14.0 €.15.6 
Structural shapes 5 G8 $..3.2 5. 80.5. 16:0 4:47:35 4:14.90 4.12.6. 4.12.0 4.12.0. 4.12.0 4.12.0 4.12.0 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank Site Oo. ¢.6 6. 6.0 6.10.3 6. 2.9 6.09 6. 8:0 6.6.5 6.6.0 6.6.0 6.7.6 6.15.0 
Sheets, black, 24 gage i. @.0 43, €:0.12.16.6 13..0:0 13... 60.13. 00 13. 0.9 13..0.0 13..0.0 13. 0.0 13. 0.0 13. 0.0 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated 17. 0.0 17. 0.0 17. 0.0 17. 0.0 17. 0.0 17. 0.0 17. 0.0 17. 0.0 17. 0.0 17. 0.0 17. 0.0 17. 0.0 
Bands and strips 6.35.9) .6.42:5. 6.-2,6..6..7.7 615.0 ,6.15.0 6.15.9..6.18.0 6.15.0. 6.15.0. .6.15.0 6.15.8 
Plain wire, base vn cs soe et eee Fe 6F, ee Cee ee wee oT. Soe 6m. 7.88 TT. 3.8 7S 8 
Galvanized wire, base 5. 5.0 9. 3.6 9..80 9.10:0 9.10.0 9.10:0 .9.10.0. 9.10.0 9.10.0 9.10.0 9.10.0 9.10.0 
Wire nails, base 1.2 2. vs 8.8.0 8.6.0 $$. U0 3: O99 S:'3.5 &. 0:0 8. 80 6. 6:9 8. 0:0 3.0.0 
Tinplate, base box 108 pounds ot oe ieee oko so ee, 1. Bake OO ob. 6.0... 2.16.0 .2..3:9..1..3.89 1... a8 
Ferromanganese 15.0.0 15. 5.0 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 
. . . 
French Prices in Francs or Sterling Per Metric Ton 
F.o.b. Channel Ports or Antwerp 
Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug Sey Oct Nov. Dex 
cS @ee@eSiece @& @a-6-8s d &£ 3d Gad &s 4 s d eo @ £204 &-04 £2.64 
PIG IRON 
Foundry, No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00 22. Oouscae. 0 eters, S281:3 2:46:80, 3112s: 3.:0:9 3... 2.0. 3. 102.180 4..00 3.18 
Basic bessemer io Sy ee, Fee. 5.05) 3. 9.8 8. cw 8: EO Ss 0.0 2.99:3 2.07.8 2:17 2.08 
Hematite* 680 620 620 620 615 610 580 555 555 555 555 555 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Billets 4.17.9 8.3 12.€ 11.3 sy 6 €.° 89 6 7.0 6.3 5 £.3.9 £. 63 
Wire rods 6.0.0 5.13.0 5.6.6 § 7) 9: Biot See. tee eee «5.1. OS. OS SLID 5.08 
FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails oa 6. oe 6. C2 6.5.0 6..358 6.3.0 6:..746 6. 7:6 6.7.6 6. 76 6.746 6. 746 
Merchant bars 5. 4.9 4.17.3 5.0.0 4.16.6 4.14.0 4.14.9 4.13.3 4.14.0 4.13.6 4.13.0 4.15.6 4.16.0 
Structural shapes [ee HE iv.s 4.56:3 4.15%. 45586 £43.97: 417.0. 110 £.10:3 4. 7.9 4.8.0 4. 8.0 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank bare ©. 8.0 6,.2.6 6. 6.9 is-s- 6-10 6.9.0 6. 0.6 6.6.6 6.0.0 6.90.0 6..8.0 
Sheets, black, 24 gage ioe 60.2.3 9A 10. 0:9 942.0 97168 .9.16.0. 9.15.6 9.16.0 9.6.3 9.140 9.14:0 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated 16. 1.6 15. 9.3 15. 4.3 15. 3.9 14.16.0 14.12.6 14. 2.0 14. 0.6 15. 1.3 18. 0.0 16. 0.0 15. 0.0 
Bands and strips Seen O.. 7.0 (b. Seo. ©. gin. 6.192 oe. 2-86 5.12.6. 5.01.5. 5. 5.0 5. 83: 5.108 
Plain wire, base Toe. Fo ete oe eee Fe eee Ps eee Fala 63 200 1.-2250 7. 236 7. 2:6 6.919:3'.6.15.3 
Galvanized wire, base oe 4 oe ae he. 9. 6.8 9:6 Sees. £2. 9. 5.6.59, 5:6 9.5.0 9. 2.6.-8.15.9 
Wire nails, base VAG T2576 7.876 1.57.6. 1.41.46.450 © 2.47.6 io 7.49.6. 75176. -7.06.9 Ws £26 
*French francs. 
. . . . . 
Belgian Prices in Francs or Sterling Per Metric Ton 
F.o.b. Antwerp 
Jar Fet March April May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 
eee Oo a Oe 6 dd 2 e-£ 2 ad 2 a hd £-3'd Ew d Est Es d £3 a 
PIG IRON 
Rogeing No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00 Ce S288 3245.3 5244.3. 3-60 3273:6 3.09. 3. 20 3.370 2.18.0 3. 0:0 3: 1.0 
Basic bessemer [eee s. we 2-06.63, 5:9 . 3. 3.8 FF. 26 -8e 8S. OD 2.190 2:17 2.17:6 225° 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Billets 4.17.6 4. 8.3 12.6 11.3 Be PRB 7.6 4 O44. 65 4.49 4.452) 4. 6.0 
Wire rods Siewert ee ese. Ce >. 8D 5: 553: 5.0600 3.126 5.32 5.28.5 5.9.6 5:08 5.10.9 
FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails on 6. 6.0 6. 0:0 6. 5.0 6. 5:0 6.3.0 6. 76 6. 76 6. 76 6. 7:56 6. 7:6 6.. 76 
Merchant bars >. a> €.37.3 5. O00. 4.16.6 “4.160: 446:9 4£.13.3 4€.14.6 4.13.9 3.5 4.15.6 4.16.0 
Structural shapes. . 2.6 6.47.35 €:16:9 €.35.5 £3156 €413:9 6:42.80 4411.0 4.10.0 4. 60.4. 8.6 4. 88 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank & £66. 0:0 6. 2:5°.6.0.9: 5-16:3 6: 12:0 6.94 6..6:6 6. 6:6. 5.19.3 5.18.9 $.329:9 
Sheets, black, 24 gage 1a; BO 10; 1.3 9.17.6: 18: 0:9 9:92.60 9.160 9.160 9.15.6. 9.16.0 9. 6.3. 9.14.0 9.14.6 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated* 3900 3900 3400 3285 3250 3185 3000 2960 2850 2850 2825 2825 
Bands and strips Sts. 6.7.6 6. Be 62.328 .6..0:59 6.6.3.-846:0 3.126 SAt.3 5. 35.0 5. 6.35 $.356.9 
Plain wire, base ere 2. Bee 8 en BO 2a ee as Ce Bee On es ae Ut. ae 7. 6D. 6.35.9 
Galvanized wire, base ono ce eee Oo FD Oo eR 9 sa eS cao £8 9. 6 8. 5) 9.32.6 8.15.0 
Wire nails, base =? Tag) Vektwe. sbtsO, 4.89.6 2.4050 47.65 F5I7.6 F278. 7237-6 7.76. 7212.6 7. 78 
*Belgian francs. 
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British Working Against Odds 


Depression Follows Post-Strike Revival—Foreign Steel Invasion Continues— 
Tin Plate Industry Low but Shipbuilding Shows Marked Improve- 
ment—Hopes Entertained for Future 


APPILY no such catastrophe 
H has to be recorded in Great 

Britain as the coal strike of 
1926, which cast its blight on the iron 
and steel trade and brought the 
country practically to a_ standstill. 
But its malign influence made the 
past year’s record exceptional. The 
year was mainly one of readjustment, 
and the earlier months undoubtedly 
exhibited a certain amount of inflation 
as the result of the accumulated or- 
ders in the previous year. It is signi- 
ficant that steel production was on an 
ascending scale in January, reaching 
its climax in March with 949,600 tons. 
This was over 300,000 tons in excess 
of the pre-war monthly average of 
638,600 tons. At that time it became 
apparent that arrears were getting 
worked off. The hope expressed in 
March that the million ton mark 
might eventually be reached was not 
realized. Reaction brought with it 
some reductions in wages, the aver- 
age weekly earnings in February of 
£3 5s 1d ($15.80) having fallen to 
£2 18s 6d ($14.15) in September. 


Shipbuilding Is Encouraging 


Iron and steel unemployment in- 
creased from 15.4 per cent in March 
to 20.3 per cent in October. Engi- 
neering showed some improvement 
from 10.3 per cent in March to 8.3 
per cent in October. Shipbuilding 
in the same period showed a _ reduc- 
tion in unemployment from 29.0 per 
cent to 21.0 per cent; but shipbuild- 
ing output improved in that period, 
and indeed the shipbuilding improve- 
ment is one of the features of the 
year. In spite of disappointments, 
some hopeful facts emerge. There 
is every reason to believe that trade 
is more stable than it was. It is 
generally a good sign when orders 
are wanted for urgent delivery, though 
the quantities may not be large, and 
that has been the case for some time. 
The ability to deliver quickly keeps 
down the weight of orders, and this 
has led to a sort of hand-to-mouth 
buying. 

The event of the year with regard 
to prices was the decision of manu- 
facturers to give a rebate to cus- 
tomers undertaking to purchase only 
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British goods. Unfortunately, from 
their point of view, they cannot pre- 
vail upon the government to apply to 
the industry the Safeguarding of In- 
dustries Act, though there are oc- 
casional rumors that the authorities 
have this at the back of their minds, 
and that sooner or later tariffs will 
come. The chief opponents are the 
shipbuilding, tin plate and sheet in- 
dustries, which it has frequently been 
stated have been saved by the ability 
to buy in the cheapest market, and 
for some years continental steelmak- 
ers have undersold their British com- 
petitors. A hopeful feature of the 
Board of Trade’s return is a marked 
falling off in imports in the later 
months, which may possibly be an 
effect of the rebate scheme. 

Forge and foundry pig iron exports 
showed some fluctuation, and a fea- 
ture of the pig iron business was the 
success at one period of the efforts 
of the foreigner to export forge 
and foundry iron into Great Britain. 
Basic pig iron has for some years 
been a very large item of import, 
but for forge and foundry the British 
have been in the main exporters, 
sending over large quantities of this 
class of material which undoubtedly, 
led to the concession by smelters to 
foreign buyers of pig iron of 2s 6d 
(60c) reduction in price as against 
the English buyer. Imports of forge 
and foundry iron still are a feature 
in spite of the price concession, but 
the tide seems to have turned in the 
other direction. 

Under the head of exports, the 
most remarkable falling off was in 
tin plate. This industry had a bad 
year, and more has been done in this 
period to organize for self-protection 
than, probably, in any previous year. 
The pooling system for regulation of 
output has been in operation for 
some time, but it has not prevented 
a severe fall in values, and it does 
not seem to have had much influence 
in increasing the sum total of trade. 

The success of the rebate system 
already referred to is a matter of 
some obscurity. Its payment will be 
based upon the customer’s declaration 
when he comes to pay his account. 
The weak place is the exclusion of 


the reroller from the scheme, and 
his entire absence from commitments 
leaves a big loophole for the use of 
foreign semifinished steel; the reroller 
uses this foreign semifinished mate- 
rial and has no difficulty in under- 
selling the large steelmaker. This 
foreign material can easily be intro- 
duced into small sections in struc- 
tural work; only the larger parts 
usually bear the name of the British 
maker. There is plenty of evidence 
that foreign steel is being used in 
structural undertakings, owing to 
the great difference in price, and 
the fact that the usual tests leave 
a large margin of safety. Probably 
no case of breakdown has occurred 
due to the use of foreign material. 
The railways also have for some 
time insisted on the exclusion of 
foreign steel from the rerolled mate- 
rial. 


Plate Mills Need Tonnage 


In the shipbuilding industry the 
ability to use foreign plates has 
doubtless involved some saving, but, 
in the main, ships have been built of 
English steel. It is well known that 
the largest expansion of plant in 
recent years has been in the laying 
down of really up-to-date plate mills, 
and some of these have no superior in 
the world, but, unfortunately, they 
cannot get full work. The state of 
the steel trade gives little encourage- 
ment for extension, but a great deal 
of machinery was scrapped and re- 
placed during the year, despite the 
fact that many steelworks failed to 
make a profit. In several instances 
reconstruction was necessary to enable 
firms to hold their own in the strug- 
gle for existence. The burden of 
local and national taxation has pres- 
sed heavily on iron and_ steelworks, 
and it is especially irritating to those 
great concerns in the steel trade which 
still are paying heavy debenture 
charges for capital raised during the 
war. 

The burden of heavy railway rates 
is another handicap to the British 
steelmaker. For example, he pays 2s 
(48c) more for the importation of 
his ore than the foreigner pays for 
a similar distance. Railway rates 
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are 60 per cent above pre-war, and 
the rates for dock dues are much 
larger because of the great rise in 
the cost of dock labor. Among the 
benefits which the year brought is 
the great reduction in the cost of fuel, 
while the extension and cheapening of 
electricity brought substantial relief 
in the cost of driving energy. 
Builders of rolling stock began the 
year with heavy arrears which had 
accumulated largely because of the 
want of fuel. These orders have very 


ence, and works devoted to the manu- 
facture of this material steadily re- 
duce in number. Probably the popu- 
larity of this old-fashioned metal 
among engineers and others has in- 
creased partly as the result of vigo- 
rous propaganda by ironmasters and 
others. The merits of wrought iron 
as a rust-resister are well recognized, 
but the great disparity in price still 
gives a decided advantage to steel, 
which, undoubtedly, prevents a larger 
use of wrought iron. The research- 


proving prospects. It is believed that 
such progress as has been made is of 
a solid character and likely to be 
permanent. Steel-using industries in 
several instances are increasing their 
consumption and certain nonferrous 
industries, for example, the manufac- 
turers of copper tubes, are getting 
unmistakably busier through the 
shipbuilding revival. Apparently there 
are no large stocks in consumers’ 
hands. Any improvement in general 
requirements will therefore bring im- 








Briti t 
ritish Exports 
January 
Scrap.... 12,884 
Pig iron: 
Forge and foundry.. 1,893 
ea Aaa on hake 4. 536 
ES. ss 
Ferroalloys.. 2,036 
ENN a ns lone bin 0’ ates 216 
Blooms, billets, ‘slabs, SPA ae 145 
Bars, rods, angles, shapes 20,533 
Castings, iron ae a 185 
Castings, steel. .... icp FP 81 
ON ree 10 
Steel girders, beams, etc.... 4,874 
ee 3,595 
Plates and sheets, not galvanized: 
Armor plates... 
Plates and sheets not ‘under 
id thick 2,915 
Plates and black sheets under 
ys" thic a ey ae 13,351 
Black plates.........<.s. 2,468 
Plates and sheets, coated: 
Galvanized sheets........... 65,205 
Oe OMNES ss oo wcneceraces 26,863 
Cast tubes, pipes and fittings..... 5,063 
Wrought tubes, pipes and fittings 22,376 
Rails for trams.......... ; 5 716 
NS eee , 1,811 
Sleepers and ifshplates ee 865 
Tires and axles. Ri 1,059 
Wheels and axles. ‘ ‘ 1,103 
Railway material, other types. 4,590 
ae os 6,536 
Wire manufactures Fase pe ts 4,272 
Nails and tacks. . Petey i vik's 1,420 
Wood screws.. ¥ 332 
Bolts and nuts...... Si 2,296 
Manufacturers of cast iron 1,821 
Anchors, cables and chains.. 1,411 
Bedsteads and finished parts 1,059 
Hollow ware... <ee 1,405 
Other manufactures of iron and 
steel. . 14,783 
Total, including scrap 232,253 


in Gross Tons 


February March April May June 
6,914 8,327 19,697 22,113 21,256 
4,865 11,863 7,556 13,709 8,598 
6,696 9,668 7,656 18,570 13,757 

510 
2,230 4,364 1,980 4,644 8,274 
111 32 113 452 442 
154 260 464 681 476 
26,177 37,556 33,518 39,374 1,912 
117 79 44 72 88 
18 130 38 86 67 
15 30 16 14 + 
6,792 10,246 7,184 12,510 11,907 
3,823 4,922 3,952 5,367 4,384 
10,765 15,911 18,176 20,699 18,730 
15,983 23,420 20,520 27,836 28,010 
4,580 5,172 5,943 2,693 3,488 
48,925 66,991 64,384 74,165 59,752 
40,441 48,336 42,616 50,937 44,670 
4,648 8,095 10,787 11,955 10,033 
18,012 23,744 21,910 21,413 16,609 
1,004 3,805 2,101 2,170 1,325 
14,223 24,753 29,594 36,840 19 
3,801 8,718 11,450 18,75 10,058 
1,051 1,744 1,744 2,953 2,822 
1,028 1,761 1,507 3,575 4,005 
4,214 5,886 5,495 9,297 Twas 
4,925 5,963 4,061 7,020 5,831 
3,777 3,762 3,170 3,457 2,998 
1,041 1,449 1,384 1,696 1,443 
319 462 194 297 240 
1,942 2,855 2,049 2,858 2Aie 
1,328 1,408 1,295 1,768 1,197 
1,205 2,405 1,277 1,479 1,407 
864 859 692 932 978 
1,039 1,331 1,094 1,382 1,243 
14,538 13,500 19,399 19,068 22,886 
258,629 361,364 354,231 444,539 87,306 


- 
During 1927 

July August September October 
44,302 27,582 23,647 21,399 
15,451 12,222 13,015 18,427 
10,209 11,948 11,235 7,718 
150 39 : 
8,021 4,393 6,650 4,718 
401 117 270 823 
488 115 919 646 
28,795 25,225 28,272 30,331 
66 137 121 86 
102 70 137 127 
21 7 19 
13 130 11,143 10,065 8,162 
3,547 2,804 4,122 4,154 
43 
20,425 15,666 15,408 14,609 
24,853 18,630 23,867 20,864 
1,670 1,553 2,306 2,252 
69,406 65,130 74,937 66,687 
38,611 32,450 36,941 36,027 
13,292 12,496 9,938 12,021 
21,336 17,030 20,722 25,518 
1,032 925 2,333 662 
43,877 44,283 55,119 48,212 
21,111 15,838 7,603 20,776 
2,815 2,327 3,556 4,506 
3,795 3,043 5,376 3,879 
8,857 4,332 5,070 5,407 
5,503 5,598 7,147 5,353 
2,773 3,457 3,497 3,646 
1,230 1,525 1,736 1,804 
228 243 278 213 
1,954 2,022 2,607 2,397 
1,028 1,018 1,617 1,535 
1,065 1,135 l.2e> 1,098 
820 1,077 1,010 1,063 
1,013 1,093 1,336 1,377 
21,157 21,933 24,974 27,852 
433,949 369,987 408,566 406,183 








largely been worked off. The posi- 
tion has greatly changed and the 
companies now are seeking earnestly 
for work. They have had a very good 
run of business, especially with the 
South American companies. The 
British railways have been very fair 
buyers of rolling stock, although, of 
course, they make the bulk of their 
own, and a feature of the year was 
the large purchases of exceptionally 
powerful locomotives. Many thous- 
ands of cars were built, but the lines 
still are much under their work and 
complaints of congestion are frequent 
enough to indicate the state of af- 
fairs if business were to recover on 
a large scale. The railways will be big 
customers when they decide to buy. 

The wrought iron industry has a 
stern struggle to maintain its exist- 
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ers of the district have been busy 
for a long time in seeking to dis- 
cover a method of producing the metal 
in mass, and many thousands have 
been spent by leading firms in the 
search. It has not, however, been 
successful, and the mechanical pud- 
dling furnace has not been trans- 
planted from America to this country. 
The problem has not been solved 
chemically, on the lines of the dis- 
coveries which revolutionized the steel 
trade with the bessemer and siemens- 
martin processes, although many 
chemists believe that this is a chemi- 
cal rather than a mechanical problem. 

In regard to the future, comments 
by chairmen of companies have lately 
been more optimistic and in several 
instances they were able to speak of 
better order books and generally im- 


mediate business to the steelmaker, 
although the enormous increase in 
capacity means that such _ require- 
ments are quickly overtaken. It is 
evident that competition will be much 
keener in future owing to the large 
increase in plant efficiency, and the 
constant entry of new competitors 
into the field with the _ inevitable 
speeding up of output. It is likely 


that more will be heard in the com- 
ing year of pressure for the Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act. After 
all, even a key industry must make 


profits, and nobody knows better than 
Premier Baldwin the financial plight 
of the steel trade. Rumors have been 
rife lately that the premier has al- 
tered his mind and may concede help 
to the trade in spite of the resistance 
of the steel-using industries. 
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Active Year For German Steel 


Heavy Domestic Business Makes Up for Export Losses—Real Progress Made 


in Plant Efficiency 


CONOMIC conditions in Ger 
ty many in 1927 were distinctly 

prosperous in comparison with 
conditions in other European na- 
tions. The iron and steel trades had 
their share of activities. Although 
exports were about 10 per cent less 
in tonnage than in 1926, the recovery 
of domestic purchasing power, stim- 
ulated by the large foreign loans 
granted Germany, enabled _ steel 
makers to enjoy a large volume of 
business at prices considerably above 
those in export trade. At the end 
of the year about 80 per cent of the 
output was sold at home, exceeding 
in volume sales effected before the 
war within present boundaries. 


The financial results were not 
proportionate to the volume. In- 
creases of wages and taxation result- 
ed in heavier, costs of production, 
while the government took measures 
to prevent selling prices from ex- 


ceeding certain limits. Domestic 
prices, however, were higher than 
those in foreign markets. Merchant 


bars were sold at 134 marks ($32) 
per ton to domestic consumers, 
against £4 15s ($23) for export. In 
fact, export sales were made at a 
loss and part of the profit on do- 
mestic trade went toward covering 
these losses, and supplying the fund 
from which export rebates were paid 
to users of semifinished products 
who transformed them for export 
purposes. Production of pig iron, 
steel and rolled products in 1927 by 
far exceeded all previous figures, 
even in comparison with 1913 in con- 
sidering Germany in_ her present 
boundaries. This fact is illustrated 
by the accompanying table. 

The end of the year was over- 
shadowed by decision of the govern- 
ment to give full effect to the 8- 
hour working day regulations. Iron 
and steelmakers claim enforcement 
of the shorter working day will com- 
pel them to employ 18,000 extra 
workers, of which about only 6000 
skilled men are available. This 
will further necessitate providing ad- 
ditional housing accommodations at a 
cost estimated to reach several mil- 
lion marks. It is feared that strict 
enforcement of the 8-hour day will 
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By Dr. E. H. Regensburger 


German Correspondent, Iron Trade Review 


neutralize good results obtained from 
the rationalization of industry. 
Progress was made last year in 
the rational organization of the more 
important concerns. The most strik- 
ing example is Vereinigte Stahl- 
werke, A. G., the Rheinisch com- 
bine formed in 1926. This corpora- 
tion, also associated with plants in 
central Germany and Upper Silesia, 
controls roughly 50 per cent of the 
coal and iron output of Germany. 
In the report covering the financial 








German Iron and Steel 
. 
Production 
Metric Tons—000 Omitted 

Steel 
No. ingots Rolled 
fur. in Pig cast- prod- 
blast* iron ings ucts 
Mo. ave. 1918+ 204 910 994 970 
Mo. ave. 1924 106 651 820 681 
Mo. ave. 1925 83 931 1,016 854 
Mo. ave. 1926 109 804 1,028 856 
116 1,060 1,808 1,043 
113 967 1,233 952 
111 1,086 1,415 1,101 
113 1,052 1,288 1,009 
112 1,130 1,378 1,090 
113 1,068 1,328 1,063 
115 1,109 1,862 1,050 
115 1,116 1,426 1,130 
114 1,105 1,871 1,122 
118 «=—14,240) «6144 «(21,588 
icon 1,077 1,354 1,069 

} “On last day of year or month. 
+Figures for 1913 are for Germany in 

her present boundaries. 











ending Sept. 30, 1927, a com- 
parison between production of that 
period and the preceding one shows 
output of coal increased by 10 per 
cent, coke by 338, pig iron by 40, 
and of raw steel by 34. The number 
of workers employed from Sept. 30, 
1926, to Sept. 30, 1927, increased 
only from 83,771 to 88,732, or by 5.9 
per cent, in the mines, and from 
86,667 to 94,842,:or by 8.8 per cent, 
in the iron and_ steelworks. Costs 
of production were materially re- 
duced. Unfilled orders at the end 
of the financial year were 33 per 
cent over a year ago and were suf- 
ficient to keep the works going two 


year 


months. Profits, however, did not 
rise proportionately from one year 
to another, wages having increased 


Exports Drop While Imports Increase 
— Coal Industry Less Flourishing 


from 20 to 30 per cent since April, 
1926, while the burden of taxation 
and social welfare also increased, 
The Vereinigte Stahlwerke yet were 
able to maintain their dividend of 6 
per cent. The few remaining inde- 
pendent concerns also put their house 
in order, and the dividend of the 
Kloeckner works increased from 5 to 
7 per cent, and that of the Hoesch 
steelworks from 5 to 8 per cent. 


German’ _ steelmakers feel their 
quota in the European steel entente is 
insufficient. Owing to intensity of 
domestic demand, Germany’s output 
of raw steel last year exceeded the 
quota by roughly 3,500,000 tons, on 
which, according to the original 
scheme, the penalty would have been 
$4 per ton. Other members of the 
entente accepted to reduce the pen- 
alty on that portion of Germany’s 
excess output sold at home. It was 
agreed that 72 per cent of the Ger- 
man output should be considered as 
for domestic production, the tonnage 
available for export being restricted 
to 28 per cent. The full penalty of 
$4 per ton in excess continued to be 
applied to the export tonnage and 
the penalty on the domestic excess 
was reduced to $2 for second and 
third quarter and $1 for last quar- 
ter. Notwithstanding these conces- 
sions, Germany had to pay a large 
sum into the common fund, and it 
is estimated that her contribution 
for third quarter amounted to about 
$3,000,000, corresponding to 72c per 
ton of steel produced, as against $1,- 
854,000, or 46c per ton, in second 
quarter. Should German domestic 
business decrease, a larger tonnage 
would be pushed on export markets 
under the handicap of the $4 pen- 
alty, which would favor Germany’s 
competitors. 

Generally speaking, the entente did 
not yield anticipated results. World 
prices remained low and, from the 
point of view of Germany, quotas did 
not prove satisfactory. German steel- 
makers are the more disappointed as 
they were among the most enthu- 
siastic supporters. President Reusch, 
of the Gutehoffnungshutte, addressing 
the annual meeting of stockholders 
late last year, declared the entente 
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in its present form could only sur- 
vive if negotiations being conducted 
in view of formation of international 
sales agreements were brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion. The coming 
year will probably see formation of 
selling syndicates for semifinished 
and structural steel, but should nego- 
tiations fail, the present entente will 
be weakened. 

Germany’s export trade contrasted 
with 1926, when sales to foreign mar- 
kets were on a larger scale. Last 
year’s considerable demand from do- 
mestic consumers enabled steelmakers 
to operate their plant at full capacity 
without accumulating stocks. At the 
end of 1927 the German works had 


per cent, which figure may be ap- 
plied generally to other products. 
At the end of the year percentage of 
exports to production was reduced 
to about 20 per cent, which reflects 
satisfactory home consumption. In 
view of the low level of world prices 
and activity of home trade, German 
steelmakers found it to their ad- 
vantage to accept the limitation of 
exports suggested by the entente na- 
tions to lighten the burden of penal- 
ties for excess production. Germany’s 
capacity to export also was reduced 
by increased duties levied by certain 
countries, and by preferential treat- 
ment adopted by others. Keen com- 
petition was experienced from France, 

















sufficient orders on their books to Belgium, Luxemburg, and in some 
keep them going for about three cases Great Britain. The Chinese 
German Iron and Steel Exports 
(Metric tons) 
(January to September) 

Commodity 1927 1926 1925 
7 RII Os se cuciembionemoeasions 298,855 336,729 150,035 
IN a elentiiceaibtidds bcapintgihdatllccavcncsddecccbedentnbtbeisbinccrentbcnccmeenooenscee 190,545 326,056 193,800 
i a as Een ilinmpeumbouenecd ouners 61,296 56,724 53,900 
SRR, FE RES SE en Mee ee 86,682 75,232 69,373 
NS ETE RE en oa 265,627 302,679 59,273 
I II | a catnmcsbtunonnons 692,882 860,122 376,957 
nn eI PURI © ROU a Sala scascnanescsonisorconse 382,175 373,423 298,991 
Tin plates and galvanized sheets .............::.:000+ 52,204 40,315 26,128 
I a seiccnpisaibnsiinntbencubeumusins 302,488 345,099 220,418 
NE Sot iccaiensncneeibdin Takavesenwicncceinsanthsienbdoesevosenteies 216,533 224,878 168,608 
Rails and track fastenings. ................:.cssssesessceseeseoes 283,627 376,411 346,019 
Railroad axles, wheels and tires............-:c-eccseseeessees j 47,138 40,390 60,307 
Bridge and structural steel...............::ccssceseeseeeeseeeeees : 48,358 30,541 20.510 
Agricultural implements _ ...............c.cssssccsssecsseeeessaees 32,217 41,644 36,715 
TGS GER SARPUTIMIN onan. ons ccscncnccséncvacenccscnsvecrveseovves 28,548 25,355 25,897 
DERRis MaBSWE, DOMES, CBC... .crcrrcseccrsssccrsccesescossoresceresceees 152,142 149,225 140,260 
I a Ee 2S a de absdetiesoeeneeseninenieanentns 23,347 22,104 22.470 

Total, including items not specified above............ 3,489,001* 3,888,628 2.502.542 

*Including reparations deliveries. 
months. President Kloeckner, of the upheaval and financial difficulties in 


Kloeckner works, stated that in his 
view there is no reason to antici- 
pate any considerable deterioration 
in market conditions. On the other 
hand, it is not expected production 
can continue at the recent high rate 
and be absorbed indefinitely in the 
home market. A slight recession 
was beginning to be noticeable toward 
the end of 1927. 

The principal consuming industries 
in Germany in 1927 were the build- 
ing trades, the public utilities, the 
electrical industries, the machine man- 
ufacturers and the railroads, the last 
named having passed considerable or- 
ders for rolling stock. Unemployment 
figures for the country declined from 
1,750,000 at the beginning of the year 
to 340,000 at the end of October. 


Germany Loses Export Markets 


While in 1926 about 50 per cent 
of the German output of merchant 
bars and structural shapes was sold 
abroad, for the greater part of 1927 
the percentage dropped to about 28 
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Japan also exerted their influence. 
In the first nine months German 
iron and steel exports declined from 
3,888,628 metric tons in 1926 to 3,489,- 
001 tons in 1927. The actual decrease 
is greater than indicated by these fig- 
ures, because dating from 1927 the 
returns include reparations deliveries, 
not included in the returns of previous 
years. Total exports, scrap included, 
may be estimated for 1927 at 4,500,- 
000 metric tons, with reparations de- 


liveries, as compared with 5,348,000 
tons in 1926, without reparations de- 
liveries. In January last year ex- 
ports of iron and steel were 515,- 


000 tons; this was the highest mark 
of the year, the avérage monthly ex- 
ports being about 350,000 tons for the 
other months, excepting March when 
419,000 tons were shipped. Only a 
limited number of commodities regis- 
tered a slight increase over the pre- 
ceding year, the exception being for 
iron castings, plates, sheets and tin 
plate, railroad axles, wheels and tires, 
barbed wire and tools. 


Imports of iron and steel into Ger- 
many in 1927 were more than double 
1926. They are estimated for all 
1927 at 2,750,000 metric tons, against 
1,261,000 tons in 1926, scrap _ in- 
cluded. The increase is mainly due 
to pig iron, semifinished steel, mer- 
chant bars and structural steel. Ger- 
many’s export surplus of iron and 
steel has thus dropped from 4,086,000 


* metric tons in 1926 to about 1,750,000 


tons in a decrease of 57 per 


cent. 


1927, 


May Lose Neglected Markets 


While the domestic market is capa- 
ble of absorbing surplus tonnage the 
situation, from the producers’ point 
of view, is satisfactory, but should 
the purchasing power of the country 
diminish, the steelmakers may find it 
difficult to regain the markets they 
have neglected. 

German pig iron producers have 
met with foreign competition in their 
own market, especially from Great 
Britain. Domestic quotations were 
several times reduced. In the first 
nine months 186,794 metric tons of 
pig iron was imported, compared with 
78,233 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1926. Exports, on the other 
hand, dropped from 299,563 tons to 
267,320 tons, the decrease being par- 
ticularly due _ to smaller shipments 
to the United States. Taking into 
account production and imports and 
exports of pig iron, it is estimated 
that Germany’s consumption in the 
first three quarters of 1927 was about 
4,400,000 tons in excess of the cor- 
responding period of 1926. 

Shipments of pig iron to the United 
States in the first nine months of last 
year were less than 10,000 tons, com- 
pared with 137,941 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1926. There were 
no important stocks in Germany at 
the end of the year. On Oct. 31 the 
active list of furnaces numbered 113, 
compared with only 97 on Oct. 31, 
1926. 


Ore Imports Make Gain 


In the first nine months imports of 
iron ore were 13,358,441 metric tons 
in 1927, as against 6,375,759 tons in 
1926. Germany’s' requirements. of 
French minette for 1928 are al- 
ready mostly covered. From an ex- 
porter of scrap Germany has turned 
into an importer. Increased output 
of coal was absorbed at home, exports 
being scarcely higher than in 1926 
owing to British competition. Owing 
to greater efficiency of the iron and 
steel plants demand for coal has not 
progressed in proportion with the 
greater production activities of these 
industries. 


ore 
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French Industry Resists Crisis 


Home Industries Depressed by Credit Restriction and Reduced Purchasing Power 
—Production Maintained and Exports Rise but Prices Unprofit- 
able—Coming Elections Darken Outlook 


ONTRASTING with the con- 
C fusion which marked the pre- 

vious year owing to the vio- 
lent fluctuations of the franc, 1927 
was for France a year of consolida- 
tion, the currency having been main- 
tained throughout at a relatively 
stable rate. The country realized 
that a balanced budget was _ essen- 
tial to enable commercial transac- 
tions to be effected on a firm basis. 
This result was attained by enforce- 
ment of a rigorous financial policy 
which brought about a complete 
change of economic conditions, to 
which industry had to adapt itself. 
Following the _ artificial stimulus 
given to French business in 1926 by 
the depreciation of the franc, it was 
to be expected that when steps were 
taken to reorganize the finances of 


the country, industry and_ trade 
would suffer. 
As far back as November, 1926, 


the metal-consuming industries be- 
gan to feel the change. Concurrent- 
ly with appearances of credit 
striction, consumers believed appre- 
ciation of the france would be ac- 
companied by a decrease of retail 
prices. These hopes were disappoint- 
ed, and, in fact, prices continued to 
rise generally until they about 
reached parity with the world level. 


re- 


At the beginning of 1927 a gen- 
eral abstention from buying was 
prevailing throughout the country. 


With a view to keeping down pro- 
duction costs and preventing unem- 
ployment, iron and_ steel producers 
endeavored to keep their plants op- 
erating to normal capacity, but in 
many cases they were forced to sell 


their products without profit, some- 
times at a loss. 
Producers Seek Export Trade 
Manufacturers made serious. ef- 
forts to find an outlet in export 
markets. They were assisted at the 
beginning of the year by the op- 


portune decision of the government 
to abolish the export tax. This tax, 
enforced by the bills of Aug. 3 and 
12, 1925, was rated at 1.30 per cent 
for iron and steel products. Early 
in the year effects of the coal stop- 
page in Great Britain stimulated 
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French iron and _ steel exports, es- 
pecially with regard to semifinished 
steel, but gradual resumption of 
British steelmaking was accompanied 
by a falling-off of demand for con- 
tinental material, and dating from 
April French makers of steel expe- 
rienced a_ difficult period. They 
again directed attention to the do- 
mestic market, but found that most 
consuming industries were _ over- 
stocked with steel and were them- 
selves hard pressed for orders. 


beginning of the year to 540 francs 
in November. A _ complete picture 
of the downfall of prices is given in 
the accompanying price tables. It 
will be seen that production was prac- 
tically maintained and the volume of 
exports was considerably in excess 
of previous years, but these results 
were attained at great sacrifices in 


prices. At the same time, there was 
no alleviation of production costs. 
While wages remained about the 


same as in 1926, there was a con- 





Activities of the automobile manu- siderable increase of transportation 
. . 
French Business Progress in 1927 
Production—— —Imports———— —Exports— 
Metric tons 000 omitted —Metric tons 000 omitted———— 
Steel 
Pig iron ingots No. fur- Pig iron Pig iron 
Monthly and ferro- and  naces in and ferro- and ferro- 
Ave. Iron ore Coke _ alloys castings blast* Coke alloys Steel? alloys Steel+ 
1:13 1,826 336 434 39 131 256 4.2 10 9 43 
1924 2,416 221 641 575 133 449 4.7 57 65 187 
1925 2,943 255 708 621 148 417 4.3 12 59 272 
1926 3,269 $314 786 702 156 463 4.1 12 59 256 
1927 
Jan. 3,800 349 805 673 147 529 2.4 6.4 82 343 
Feb. 3,653 313 716 628 146 432 3.6 8.1 70 382 
March 3,030 344 801 704 145 394 3.3 9.2 66 378 
April 3,604 331 774 681 146 389 5.4 8.0 71 410 
May 3,700 337 794 i 146 426 9.9 7.8 86 346 
June 3,620 336 747 672 143 397 9.2 6.9 76 330 
July 3,658 344 769 677 143 195 7.3 6.1 69 352 
Aug. 8,902 343 773 694 142 458 5.3 5.0 75 367 
Sept. 387] 332 761 693 141 369 3.6 3.9 62 365 
Oct. ees Cat Gc 796 723 TH, ccna?) Seats?) Ae eee 
Mo. Av. 3,648 336 774 Gals? was 398 5.5 6.8 73 364 
*On last day of year, or month. jIncludes ingots, semifinished steel, rolled prod- 

ucts, forgings and scrap. 











facturers were considerably reduced 
and several concerns went bankrupt. 
Makers of agricultural machinery also 
experienced a serious crisis, for the 
farmers had made heavy purchases in 
1926 and had only small requirements 
for the ensuing year. Furthermore, 
the crops were not up to standard and 
increased taxation further curtailed 
purchasing power. The building trades 
also were depressed, owing to existing 
legislation on rent restriction, and to 
the national taxation on land trans- 
actions. 

Competition thus was keen among 
steelmakers. Prices dropped to a 
low level, not only in the home mar- 
ket but for export business as well. 
As an illustration the domestic price 
of merchant bars fell from about 
725 frances per metric ton at the 


rates and taxation. Losses incurred 
by the iron and steel industries the 
past year must in most cases have 
been considerable. 


1926 Profits Assist Industry 


Fortunately, the substantial profits 
made in 1926 enabled most con- 
cerns to meet the difficulties of 1927. 
Business transacted in 1926, when the 
franc was worth about 2.70 cents, 
was paid for later when the cur- 
rency had appreciated. The _ result- 
ing profits, included in the balance 
sheets published in 1927, were cal- 
culated at an average of 3.90 cents. 
As a result, profits for the past finan- 


c‘al year of active business were 
considerable. 
Generally speaking, prices, ex- 


pressed in paper francs, of principal 
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steel products, such as rails, beams, 
merchant bars, plates and_ sheets, 
ranged from 400 to 440 per cent of 
the lowest prewar prices, and from 
320 to 380 per cent of the prices 
then prevailing in periods of pros- 
perity. Thus the average price of 


eventually  or- 
in operation 


dicate, but it 
ganized and has 
since Nov. 8, 1927. 
This is the first step toward more 
extensive organization of _ selling 
agencies. It is expected that before 
long comptoirs will be formed which 


was 
been 



























steel in France at present is about will handle sales of semifinished 
400 per cent of prewar. There are products and structural steel. Opin- 
few industries in France which op- jon also is in favor of organization 
erate on such a low coefficient. Sell- of g comptoir for regulating wire 
ing prices of steel should be nearly products. 
50 per cent higher to be on a parity The results of the continental 
terials, wages, transportation rates 1926, still are uncertain. Its effects 
and taxation. on the French works have been fa- 
There are presumable' reasons, vorable inasmuch as the output of 
however, why world prices should these works constantly remained be- 
rise. The depression of the past low the quota allotted to them, with 
French Iron and Steel Exports 
(Metric tons) 
(First nine months) 
Principal commodities 1927 1926 1925 
(ERE EE SAA SLE ae, | a Ee eee Te 292,704 131,510 451,003 
Pig iron 652,594 500,509 504,400 
Ferroalloys 5,119 3,336 8,315 
te a ea ar ae II 42,270 24,437 9,392 
Semifinished steel, bars and shapes.................ccc00+ 2,126,340 1,517,706 1,509,669 
EE ESS ES ERS eee eee 4,2 1,146 1,161 
EE ER ST Ee cee ae : 79,930 73,930 
Bands, hoops and cold rolled steel 29,174 24,478 
Ree ee 160,305 114,106 
(ALT aS a, 6,261 7,216 
Tin, terne and coppered plates............sereeeeerenes : 14,393 10,083 
RN IIIS © isin ctacicsauietoechaiiepesoneosencendiescinseiciereeves’ . 30,405 42,302 
a ecinnatindaeioies 300,758 267,471 175,689 
Railroad tires and wheels...... 8,781 9,661 4,340 
I ae inci cins 6,714 4,446 2,207 
Constructional steel work 210,557 142,286 102,215 
Wire nails, nvts, bolts, etc 56,444 31,778 22.684 
ee ee 270,001 199,433 153,116 
Other castings .. 19,087 13,979 11,479 
BE IIE asscShscsntariensescintisntveseeencssesbentonssomnvnseabensesvoesoesentes 67,412 49,003 52,040 
a a atesaaiod 4,555,016 3,217,169 3,274,825 
months was the result of the excep- the result the French steel indus- 


tional conditions under which the 
Belgian and Luxemburg works were 
operating, conditions which enabled 
them to take orders at low prices 
without incurring losses. But the 
index of prices in Belgium is rising 
and Belgian makers will not be able 
to afford much longer to sell their 
products at the present level. On 
the other hand, there is an increas- 
ing tendency among French _pro- 
ducers to organize their sales. The 
recent difficulties have acted as an 
incentive toward organization of na- 
tional selling syndicates and accept- 
ance of a common discipline. Wire 
rod makers were the first to unite, 
assisted by the fact they sell their 
product to one class of consumers 
only. Already an agreement had 
been reached in 1926 and it was 
adhered to without enforcement of 
penalties. Formation of the official 
French comptoir was retarded, owing 
to protracted negotiations concern- 
ing the international wire rod syn- 
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try has received a considerable sum 
from the entente fund. The fact 
that, notwithstanding the depression 
of the trade, the limit fixed to the 
production of the member countries 
was not restricted during the past 
months, indicates that other coun- 
tries could produce in excess of their 
quota. This, to some extent, has pre- 
vented the original aim from being 
fulfilled. However, the existence of 
the entente facilitates carrying on ne- 
gotiations for organization of inter- 
national selling syndicates. In addi- 
tion to the measures of co-operation 
and rationalization resorted to, the 
French steelmakers have endeavored 
to compress their costs of production 
and, by concerted action, have suc- 
ceeded in bringing down the price of 
fuel. 

Early in 1927 competition of for- 
eign countries, especially Great Brit- 
ain and Belgium, forced colliery 
owners to reduce prices. On Jan. 1, 
1927, a new Franco-German agree- 





ment was enforced by which repara- 
tions deliveries could give place to 
free transactions. German coke re- 
mained fixed at 21 marks per ton, 
but French works had the option of 
offering lower prices. A quota of 
200,000 tons was agreed upon for 
March, April, and May, but no agree- 
ment could be reached on prices. 
Coke 
A reduction of miners’ wages en- 
abled the price of French coal to be 
reduced by 10 francs per ton, from 
April, for medium-sized orders. How- 
the iron and steel industries 
having previously passed with the 
collieries contracts based upon _ spe- 
cific scales, they did not benefit by 


Prices Forced Down 


ever, 


the reduction. Negotiations were 
started, but with no avail. Finally, 
iron and steel manufacturers asked 


the government to assist in pressing 
their claims, both with the French 
collieries and the German Kohlen 
Syndikat. 

The government suppressed import 
restrictions on coke and coking coal. 
Then a further drop of 10 francs per 
ton occurred in July. In September 
the Kohlen Syndikat agreed to re- 
duce the price of coke to 17 marks. 
Subsequently the French collieries 
further reduced their prices from Oct. 
1 by 15 francs per ton for blast 
furnace coke and 10 francs _ for 
foundry coke. The situation of the 
collieries at the end of the year re- 
mained critical. 

The new tariff act presented to the 


chamber of deputies was_ rejected. 
However, the government obtained 
authority to negotiate commercial 


agreements with other countries, sub- 
ject to subsequent ratification by 
parliament. Thus the Franco-Ger- 
man agreement was signed on Aug. 
17. Duties on pig iron, ingots, 
semifinished steel and most descrip- 
tions of finished steel remain sub- 
jected to the general tariff, but dat- 
ing from Dec. 15, 1928, German prod- 
ucts will enter French territory at the 


minimum tariff prevailing at the 
time. 

The trend of events for 1928 is un- 
certain. At the end of last year 
there was a certain revival in va- 
rious branches of the iron and steel 
industries. The increased demand 


may have been due to the belief that 
selling syndicates will be formed in 
the near future; it was partly due to 
the necessity for warehouses’ and 
merchants to replenish their stocks. 
However, it must be borne in mind 
that parliamentary elections are due 
in the spring of 1928. Until the pol- 
icy of the new chamber is known, 
business will maintain an attitude of 
reserve. 
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Steel Prices Low in Belgium 


Reduced Trade With Far Eastern Markets Affects Belgian Exports Adversely— 
Record Year for Production but Competition Forces Prices 


beginning of 1927 led Belgian 
industrial leaders to believe the 
year would bring them nearer to 
normal prosperity. Legal _ stabiliza- 
tion of the franc had calmed the at- 
mosphere, both politically and finan- 
cially. Belgium, however, together 
with Luxemburg with whom she is 
allied economically, depends mostly 
for her activities on export trade, 
and this is particularly true with re- 
gard to the iron and steel industries. 
The greater portion of the output of 
Belgium and Luxemburg finds an out- 
let in Great Britain, Scandinavia, the 
Far East, South America, and even 
the northern continent of America. 
Thus world conditions affect the pros- 
perity of Belgium and her neighbor. 
The heavy buying from Great Brit- 
ain, which continued well into 1927, 
gradually subsided as the _ British 
furnaces were resuming their activi- 
ties. As time went on, British iron 
and steel was retrieving its place in 
dominion and foreign markets. The 
rebate scheme instituted in Septem- 
ber by the British steelmakers tended 
to restrict imports of foreign steel 
into their country. These factors 
naturally affected Belgian exports un- 
favorably, but not to the extent that 
might have been expected because 
lower costs of production in Belgium 
and Luxemburg considerably assist 
these countries in competing against 
Great Britain. However, toward the 
end of the year British pig iron and 
sheets did appear in Belgium. 


Fi vecinnine circumstances at the 


China and Japan Poor Buyers 


The serious disturbances that oc- 
curred in China substantially restricted 
Belgian exports of merchant steel, 
beams and wire rods. Toward Septem- 


ber a slight revival of business in 
that direction was noted. The finan- 
cial crisis in Japan in March and 


April also restricted exchanges until 
the end of the year, when Japanese 
importers again were in a position to 
purchase wire rod and merchant bars. 
Nevertheless, the markets of the Far 
East were dull almost throughout 
the year. South America was a 
less prominent buyer than in previ- 
ous years, but it should be borne in 


mind that heavy buying had taken 
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Down—Large Concerns Merging 
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place when the Belgian franc was low 
in value, and large stocks had been 
constituted at the time. However, the 
volume of Belgian and Luxemburg 
exports during the past year ex- 
ceeded the figures of 1926 by about 
23 per cent, owing particularly to 
heavy British purchases early in the 
year. 

Throughout the year Belgian fur- 
naces operated nearly to capacity. 
The average monthly output of pig 
iron in the first ten months was 312,- 
150 metric tons, and in October pro- 
duction reached 322,230 tons. At 
certain periods all furnaces were in 





e* oa 
Belgian Production 
(Metric Tons) 

Steel ingots 
and Finished 
Mon. ave. Coke Pigiron castings steel 
1913 293,585 207,055 205,550 154,820 
1924 351,380 236,995 239,585 177,050 
1925 342,645 211,875 212,380 -151,215 
1926 412,995 283,270 281,160 231,810 
1927 
Jan. 435,820 316,430 312,590 259,040 
Feb. 393,870 292,620 296,830 245,230 
March 432,880 814,340 314,625 269,740 
April 440,100 309,920 301,070 237,700 
May 461,050 818,790 321,140 252,180 
June 447,690 302,010 299,770 242,230 
July 461,810 319,650 314,140 246,830 
Aug. 469,420 316,690 825,690 254,880 
Sept. 455,800 308,800 289,870 257,190 
Oct. 471,230 322,230 312,060 264,410 
Mon. av. 446,965 312,150 308,775 252,945 











blast and most of the time 55 out 
of the 56 were operating. The av- 
erage monthly output of steel was 
308,775 metric tons. Both the pig 
iron and steel figures exceeded 1926, 
but in that year production was re- 


stricted by strikes and floods. In 
production 1927 was a record year. 
The resulting large tonnage avail- 


able for export was not disposed of 
without difficulties. 


National Schemes Planned 


As a result the average price level 
in 1927 In January basic 
bessemer billets were sold at £14 
17s and merchant bars at £5 5s; in 
November billets were £4 4s and bars 
£4 15s. The particular circumstances 
under which the Belgian works were 
operating enabled them to do _ busi- 
ness at such prices without incurring 
considerable losses. There is, _how- 


was low. 


ever, in Belgium a tendency toward 
retail prices rising generally, and 
workers recently have been agitating 
for higher wages. If the cost of 
living continues to rise the Belgian 
steelmakers also will have to raise 
their prices. 

A limited number of price agree- 
ments existing between producers of 
certain commodities in Belgium pre- 
vented prices of these products from 
falling below reasonable limits, al- 
though the agreements were not al- 
ways rigorously adhered to. Such 
was the case for pig iron, wire rod 
and pipe. During the year _ pro- 
tracted negotiations were held be- 
tween the wire rod manufacturers of 
Belgium, Luxemburg, France, the Saar 
and Germany. After many setbacks, 
which caused considerable variations 
in export quotations, the interna- 
tional wire rod syndicate was consti- 
tuted as from Nov. 8. Its duration 
depends on reorganization of the wire 
products syndicate which existed 
previously but was denounced by the 
Belgian Clouteries et Trefileries de 
la Paix which demanded an increase 
of its quota. This could only be 
granted by reducing the quotas of 
the other Belgian makers, but the 
Clouteries de Flandre flatly refused. 
If an agreement is not reached by 
the middle of next year the new 
wire rod syndicate is to be dis- 
solved. 


Belgians Demand Large Quotas 


Attempts to form international sell- 
ing syndicates for semifinished and 
structural steel also have _ been 
checked by demands of certain Bel- 
gian steelmakers who insist upon be- 
ing granted a quota corresponding 
to production figures considerably in 
excess of those they attained in 1926. 
The position of the dissidents is 
strong and they might keep out of 
future agreements if their requests 
are not granted. There is a strong 
tendency in Belgium toward amalga- 
mation of large concerns such as 
Sambre et Moselle and Chatelineau, 
Athus-Grivegnee and Angleur, Ougree- 
Marihaye and Alliance-Monceau, and 


others are being mentioned. The 

financial results of many iron and 
(Concluded on Page 116) 
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Italy Is Planning For Future 


National Production Officially Encouraged—Industrial Depression Accom- 
panies Lira Appreciation—Iron Ore Resources and Hydro 


Italy is striving more to develop 

national industries and_ restrict 
importations. This is particularly the 
ease for iron and steel, shipbuilding, 
the automobile and electrical indus- 
tries. Iron and steel production was 
greatly stimulated in 1924 and at- 
tained its highest point in 1925, but 
this has not been maintained. Av- 
erage monthly output of steel in 
1925 was 146,500 metric tons; it was 
slightly less in 1926, and dropped to 
about 123,000 tons in 1927. Pig iron 
production reached its highest point 
in 1926, when the monthly average 
was 42,000 tons; it dropped slightly 
in 1927 but remained higher than 
any year previous to 1926. 

The falling off of trade began in 
the summer of 1926 and reached an 


J ieayis by strong leadership, 





Italian Production 


(Metric Tons) 


Steel ingots 


and 

Iron ore Coke Pigiron castings 

1913...... 603,115 498,440 426,755 933,500 
1918...... 694,675 371,405 313,575 992,530 
1919...... 613,095 302.735 239,710 731,825 
1920...... 389,965 95,725 88,070 773,760 
1921 . 285,460 34,020 61,380 700,435 
ERS... 314,410 167,955 157,600 982,520 
1928...... 360,100 275.235 236,255 1,141,760 
1924...... 237,670 309.970 303.970 1,358,855 
1925...... 513,250 2.2 481,800 1,785,530 
1926...... 522,785 513,425 1,779,159 
500,000 1,500,000 





*Estimated. 











acute stage last year. The decrease 
of iron and steel business is only one 
aspect of the economic crisis caused 
in Italy by the attempt to improve 
the national currency. As usual, the 
new ‘policy was accompanied by 
tightness of credit and certain restric- 
tions in commercial transactions, 
which curtailed consumers’ ability to 
buy. The government, realizing the 
necessity of maintaining an iron and 
steel industry, endeavored to stim- 
ulate production by passing orders 
to the shipyards, contracting for the 
railroads, and encouraging electrifica- 
tion schemes. These contracts, how- 
ever, did not suffice to employ works 
satisfactorily. 

Toward September, manufacturers 
were hoping that conditions would 
improve, but as the year drew to a 
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close they were disappointed. Busi- 
ness remained dull and the domestic 
market was unable to resist invasions 
of foreign steel, particularly plates. 
Steel prices, controlled by the 
sortium of steelworks, followed a 
downward trend. At the beginning 
of November the price of billets was 
fixed at 860 lira ($47) per metric 
ton, and beams were 890 lira ($48.60); 
4-millimeter sheets, which were 1350 
lira ($73) in the early summer, were 


con- 


1100 lira ($60) in November. 

The difficulties under which th2 
Italian industries now are laboring 
are of a character that dispel any 


prospect of an immediate revival. The 
country, however, holds a valuable as- 
set in its iron and steel plant. It can 
be reasonably assumed that although 
manufacturers still may have to face 
a period of depression well into 1928, 
the gradual re-adaptation to the pres- 
ent monetary conditions will bring a 
return to normal. 


Iron Imports Restricted 


In 1926 the management of the 
Ilva, one of the most important iron 
and steel concerns in Italy, received 
instructions from the government to 
restrict imports to a minimum. A 
comprehensive program for develop- 
ment of the iron ore mines in the is- 
land of Elba was then devised. In 
co-operation with other iron and steel 
concerns it was also decided to in- 
tensify exploitation of local deposits 
of fine ores and the use of concen- 
trates from the sulphuric acid plants. 
These plans were carried out in 1927. 
Imports of iron ores, which were 309,- 
000 tons in 1925, dropped to 228,000 
tons in 1926; the figures for last year 
are not yet available, but a further 
drop is expected, and a larger ton- 


nage of Italian ore and concentrates 
is being used. Exports of ore are 
forbidden. 


There are in Italy 12 blast furnace 
stacks of modern design capable of 
producing 900,000 tons of pig iron 
annually. The requirements of th? 
country in pig iron are estimated at 
about 600,000 tons, for which 1,100,- 
000 tons of ore would be required. 
It is believed that this tonnage of 
ore can be found in Italy for several 
years to come. In 1925 and 1926 the 


combined output of iron ore and iron 
pyrites in Italy was about 985,000 
metric tons. It would thus be no 
more necessary to import foreign pig 
iron, excepting a small tonnage of 
special grades. At the end of 1927 
imports of pig iron from Great Brit- 
tain and France were on the decline. 
Development of hydroelectric power 
is being actively pursued in Italy and 
electrical processes of manufacture of 
iron and steel are widely applied. 


Belgian Steel Prices Low 
(Concluded from Page 115) 
concerns as they will be dis- 


closed in. 1928 probably will not be 
brilliant, and they may experience 


steel 





BELGIAN AND LUXEMBURG IMPORTS 
AND EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL 
PRODUCTS 





(Metric Tons) 
IMPORTS EXPORTS 

Mon. ave. Pigiron Steel* Pig iron Steel* 

1925......... 27,095 15,860 8,060 242,325 

1926......... 27,505 27,265 13,105 304,075 

1927 
Jan. 30,253 23,086 17,742 332,921 
Feb. 21,876 20,793 8.191 367,723 
Mar. 26,172 10,713 440,445 
Apr. 27,351 15,363 372,296 
May 27,843 10,766 371,211 
June 34.966 28.961 10.474 359,563 
| 35,844 22.696 13,118 373,255 
Aug 42,913 27,824 11,368 436,631 
Sept 28,388 27,726 13,665 355,720 
Mon. ave. 30,565 26,120 12,380 378.865 

*Includes ingots, semifinished steel, bars, 
beams and shapes, rails, hoops and bands. 
plates, sheets and _ tinplates, structural 
work, wire products, tubes, scrap and 
sundries. 











a difficult period if labor succeeds in 
its campaign to increase wages. An 
exception may be made for the large 
producers of rails. Thanks to the 
smooth working of the European rail 
association, known as_ the 
Erma, rail business has been re- 
munerative. It is believed, however, 
that the eventual formation of other 
international selling syndicates will 
result in better prices, and that the 
economies realized in coming mergers 
of large firms will reduce production 
costs. 

Belgian steel producers feel their 
position is reasonably well assured in 
the world’s market by current devel- 
opments. 


makers’ 
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Eastern Europe Is Progressing 


Polish and Czech Production Making Rapid Strides—Export Business Is 
Regulated—Closer Working With Steel Entente Expected 
Russian Output Behind Schedule 


ASTERN- European _ countries 
generally have seen improve- 
ment of their conditions in 


1927. In Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and 
Austria, both pig iron and steel pro- 
duction have exceeded previous years; 
in Hungary the output of the blast 
furnaces topped 1926 by about 35 per 
The progress in some cases is 
and indicates that these 
bent upon themselves 
and steel their 


cent. 
remarkable 
countries are 
producing the 
industries require. 

Pig iron output of Poland increased 
practically without a break from Jan- 
uary to August. Steel production also 
increased, aS can be seen in the ac- 
companying table. In Upper Silesia, 
manufacturers of agricultural imple- 
ments unable to meet the de- 


iron 


were 
mand. 

A further strong sign of the in- 
creasing activities of the Polish iron 
and steel industries was that imports 
of iron ore in the first eight months 
of last year were 455,120 metric tons, 
against 153,907 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1926. The greater 
part of these imports comes from 
Russia, followed by Sweden and Ger- 
many. 

Toward the middle of last summer 
additional stacks and furnaces 
were put into commission. The vol- 
ume of orders received in September 
was expanding, although there was a 
decline of government contracts. At 
the beginning of the fall a revival in 
the building trades resulted in a sub- 
stantial demand for struc- 
tural 


steel 


gain in 
steel. 
Polish Works 


In 1927 the works of Upper Silesia 
succeeded in developing their exports, 
but felt the depression of world 
prices. In September, 75 per cent of 
the Upper Silesian iron and _ steel 
business for home consumption 
and 25 per cent for export. To elim- 
inate ruinous competition, Polish blast 
furnace operators are grouped into 
a syndicate. This body is consider- 
ing organizing the iron and steel ex- 
port trade, developments being ex- 
pected in 1928. Representatives of 
the iron and steel works of Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Austria and Hun- 
gary met at Dresden at the end of 
1927 and agreed to maintain the un- 


Syndicated 


was 
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derstanding by which these countries 
undertake not to compete in each 
other’s territory. 

Several Polish concerns have made 
substantial profits in the past finan- 
cial year and are able to increase 
their reserves and declare dividends 
ranging from 15 to 25 per cent. 

Polish steelmakers have not joined 
the continental steel entente. They 
ask protection for their home mar- 
ket and a quota of 500,000 tons of 
steel for export. It has been found 
impossbile to grant these requests, 

















. . 
Monthly Production in 
Eastern Europe 
(Metric Tons) 
POLAND 
Mon. ave. Pig iron Raw steel 
i nC eR ree 85.927 138,376 
CIEE Se 27,289 65,188 
1927 
Wi tc een ae 42,314 98,481 
WR ssicctnccicete. cose ee 42.633 94,255 
| ERAGE IR. 47,673 114,415 
2 MRE. 47.873 97,487 
BE ~ snidevnicasanactascereceenens 47,994 96,514 
a Re eae 46,749 101,156 
i ee eee eae 51,382 111,428 
COE PR ATLL: 56,812 113,151 
Estimated Monthly Average, 1927 
By Countries 
295,065 
137,500 
105,410 
45,300 
27,055 
but negotiations continue and an 
agreement may be arrived at this 
year. 
Industrial activities in Czecho- 


Slovakia have resulted in a heavy in- 
crease of steel requirements. Output 
of steel in 1927 is estimated at 1,- 
650,000 metric tons over 200,000 tons 
in excess of the quota allotted Czech 
steelmakers by the steel entente. To 
the end of 1927 the situation of the 
steel industry was satisfactory and 
the works were operating to capac- 
ity. 

Although export trade has tended to 
decrease, there was throughout the 
year a regular current of business 
with Germany, Austria, Russia, Ru- 
mania, and Italy. Iron and_ steel 
products of Czecho-Slovakia continue 
to be exported by a joint sales bu- 
reau. 


Notwithstanding relatively unfavor- 
able geographical position, Czecho- 
Slovakia exports about 30 per cent of 
its production. Steelmakers are 
grouped into a syndicate that fixes 
prices according to three scales, one 
for domestic business, one for direct 
export business, and one that covers 
export the finished product. This ar- 
rangement seems to have worked out 
satisfactorily thus far. 


Hungary Adds One Furnace 


The principal producer in Austria 
is the Oesterreichisch-Alpine Mont- 
angesellschaft. This concern, now 
partly controlled by the Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke, A. G., the German steel 
trust, produces practically all the pig 
iron, about 68 per cent of the raw 
steel and 58 per cent of the finished 
steel. 

Austria’s exports have exceeded her 
imports. In the first quarter of 1927 
Austrian exports were 17,591 metric 
tons of pig iron and 57,682 tons of 
steel products, while imports were 
5386 tons and 21,250 tons respectively. 
Since Jan. 1, 1927, the Alpine Mont- 
angesellschaft has been a member of 
the continental steel entente, with a 
quota of 411,000 tons of raw steel 
which was not exceeded last year, the 
country’s total output being estimated 
at 535,000 metric tons. The increase 
in the pig iron output of Hungary 
last year was due to addition of a 
new blast furnace, of which five are 
now in operation. 

Reports from Russia indicate that 
the heavy industries are experienc- 
ing a severe crisis due to inadequate 
plant and lack of capital. In the 
financial year 1926-27 steel output 
was about only 70 per cent of pre- 
war. 

However, the output from October, 
1926, to June, 1927, was 2,655,000 
metric tons, an increase of 25 per 
cent over the previous year. Output 
of pig iron showed an increased of 
39 per cent, with 2,226,000 tons. 
These tonnages do not meet require- 
ments of the country. 

Production of iron and steel in the 
Balkan states and the Near East 
continues negligible. Conditions of 
consumption in these areas have not 
been such as to warrant increased 
attention by European producers. 
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Peak Production Reached in Pig Iron and Steel— 


{uu 


World Output Makes Big Gain 


-Hundred Million Steel 


Output in Sight—-Year’s Increase Due to Great Britain and 


Germany 


ORE steel was used in 1927 than at any 
M time since the discovery of that metal. 
This fact is evidenced by the tonnage pro- 

duced which, during the year, attained unprec- 
edented figures both for pig iron and steel. At 
the same time, the hand-to-mouth buying policy 
that characterized most of the world markets the 
past year supports the belief that stocks at the 
end of the year were not considerably greater 
than at the end of 1926. It is noteworthy that 
the actual increase of consumption was principally 
limited to two European countries, Germany and 
Great Britain, while both output and consumption 
decreased in the United States. According to the 
statistics compiled by IRON TRADE REVIEW through 
the aid of its world-wide ramifications, and given 
in the accompanying tables, 84,790,000 gross tons 
of pig iron and 98,904,000 gross tons of steel in- 
gots and castings were produced the world over 
in 1927; this compares with 77,450,000 tons of pig 
iron and 91,559,000 tons of steel in 1926, 75,670,000 
tons of pig iron and 89,202,000 tons of steel in 
1925, and 77,714,000 tons of pig iron and 74,687.000 
tens of steel produced in the prewar year of 1913. 
The gain in the output of 


America Loses Lead Over Europe 


sult of the intense activities which were prac- 
tically maintained throughout the year in the 
country. 

The five original member countries of the Eu- 
ropean steel entente—Germany,. France, Belgium, 
Luxemburg and the Saar—together produced 32,- 
000,000 gross tons, compared with 27,677,000 tons 
in 1926. The tonnage allowed these countries last 
year, in gross tons, was 28,450,000, thus roughly 
3,000,000 tons were produced in excess of the 
quotas fixed by the entente, and practically the 
whole of that excess tonnage was produced by 
Germany. Excepting France, Italy, and Sweden, 
which did not quite reach their steel output of 
1926, and one or two countries whose output. re- 
mained on about the same level, most of the 
other countries of Europe improved on their 1926 
production. In proportion to their capacity of 
production, special mention should be made of 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, whose output in- 
creased about 60 per cent and 23 per cent re- 
spectively. Russia’s gain of about 440,000 tons is 
small in proportion to that country’s arrears with 
respect to prewar figures. Apart from Europe 

and America, a substantial 





steel last year was 8 per 100 
cent. The United States 
was roughly 4,080,000 tons 90!- 
down, and produced 45 per 


cent of the world’s output. Ee 
The countries of Europe in- 60-—+ 
creased their production by | 


25 per cent, passing from 
about 40,000,000 tons in 
1926 to 51,000,000 tons in 
1927. Of that increase, 
Germany is responsible for 
3,850,000 tons and great 
Britain for 5,650,000 tons. 
The gain made by Great 
Britain is only natural, fol- 
lowing a year when that 
country’s activities were 
nearly at a_ standstill for 
seven or eight months. 
Even so, Britain’s output 
did not reach the figures of 
1917 and 1918, but last 
year’s steel tonnage was 
the highest since the end 
of the war. The 31 per 
cent increase in Germany’s 
production of steel came 
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gain was effected by Japan 
and Australia. 





f—7—_+190 The gain in pig iron pro- 

a | duction last year over 1926 

|) ee was 9.4 per cent. The 
70 share of the United States 

— | } | in the world’s output 


dropped to 43 per cent of 
the total. Great Britain 
and Germany again were 
responsible for the increase 
of production in Europe. In 
general, the variations of 
the output of pig iron in 
the different countries of 
the world ran along almost 
parallel lines with those 
pertaining to steel. Table 
II shows exports and im- 
ports of iron and steel of 
the five principal countries. 
The movement of exchanges 
was substantially larger in 
1927 than in the previous 
year. Among the most 
salient features are the re- 
turn of Great Britain on 
export markets, falling off 
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more as a surprise. About 
three-quarters of the out- 
put was consumed in the 
domestic market as a re- 
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COMPARISON OF STEEL TONNAGES BY PRIN- 
CIPAL COUNTRIES, SHOWING UNITED 
STATES SLIGHTLY UNDER HALF 
WORLD’S PRODUCTION 


of German exports, but 
principally the considerable 
increase in French exports. 
In the first nine months 
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of 1927 the French exports of pig iron, duction should continue at its present rate; the in- 
semifinished and merchant steel to  Ger- dustrial crisis in France appears to have passed 
many and Great Britain were about twice the acute stage and conditions in that country, 


as large as in the corresponding period of 1926. 
France is alive to the fact that the future of her 
steel industry now largely depends upon export 
trade, and the opportunities offered since 1926 to 
capture world markets have not been overlooked. 
British imports tended to decrease at the end of 
1927, whereas exports were on the up-grade. The 
situation in Germany was the reverse. 

The outlook at the opening of the new year is 
uncertain. On the one hand there are strong 
reasons to believe that production may increase 
in the United States. In Europe, Great Britain 
is striving to make up for lost time; certain in- 
dustrial leaders in Germany are confident that pro- 


as well as in Italy, should become stabilized. Rus- 
sia plans further progress, while Japan and 
Australia are bent on more production. The po- 
tential requirements of the world for steel are 
large and sufficient to absorb a considerable ton- 
nage. On the other hand, certain factors may 
interfere with the free play of economic forces. 
Such are the coming elections in the United States 
and in France, political disturbances which still 
are smouldering in certain parts of the world, 
while the outlook in Germany is diversely appre- 
ciated and the Far East remains an unknown 
quantity. However, given favorable circumstances, 
the steel output in 1928 may easily reach the 
hundred million mark. 
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Table I 


The World’s Production of Iron and Steel 


Before and Since the War—Gross Tons 


Pig Iron 

1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1913 
United States...... ..... 36,350,000 39, 101 000 36,370,000 31,077,000 40,026,000 26,851,000 16,506,000 36,401,000 30,579,000 30,653,000 
CORTE: 0c xia 2a 0G, tn eee res 825,000 000 596,000 619,000 909,000 402,000 616,000 99 9,000 863,000 1,015,000 
Great: Britaihs.cs.iscee3csee 7,350,000 2, 44." ,000 6,262,000 7,307,000 7,440,000 4,902,000 2,616,000 8,035,000 7,398,000 10,260,000 
PERNEG. . Caikk oe eek sc eee 9,150,000 9,281, ‘000 8,358,000 7,570,000 5,346,000 5,147,000 3,308,000 3,380,000 2,374,000 5,126,000 
Helaluens ocd + ashes noe ee 3'685,000 3,345,000 2,501,000 2:798,000 2°114,000 1/587,000 8,000 1,099,000 247,000 2,445,000 
xen Ditiecc <4 555s aces 2,675,000 2,472,000 2,325,000 2,123,000 1,384,000 1,652,000 955,000 682,000 608,000  ...... 
TEMG sscc dss 6a POT 490,000 505,000 474,000 299,000 32, 5,000 60,000 87,000 236,000 420,000 
Tok ae 500,000 450,000 520,000 489,000 394,000 207,000 341,000 247,000 289,000 418,000 
Senet. |. occas aters aM 420,000 449,000 455,000 526,000 297,000 271,000 314,000 477,000 501,000 730,000 
PRS Ao Ee a eR eee Meet 12,850,000 9,489,000 10,014,000 7,687,000 4,857,000 9,246,000 7,719,000 6,931,000 5,564,000 19,000,000 
MERE 9 Nace GD ag hg. ore, Pan Gea 420,000 328,000 00 263,000 7,000 6,00 220,000 98,000 1,000 2,344,000 
ee Te a es eS 1,230,000 1,071,000 1,147,000 967,000 804,000 330,000 568,000 725,000 652,000 °...... 
ETS eee 575,000 322,000 310,000 331,000 $12,000 472,000 437,000 42,000 (i See 26% 
IN ig ack Ni ay aches ace ace 255,000 185,000 92,000 114,000 123,000 97,000 Cn ECS, Te & MR SEM 
> AS, | a see ae 2,930,000 2,388,000 1,521,000 746,000 379,000 183,000 112,000 113,000 
SAR. 5 <-. os dg RE Pak a Ca¥ 1,225,000 1,160,000 917,000 820,000 796,000 691,000 646,000 718,000 784,000 . 
OE C6. ioe Soe alee a wee ,000 10,000 380,000 200,000 175,000 180,000 126,000 125,000 166,000 239,000 
India 1,000,000 900,000 888,000 877,000 614,00 340,000 371,000 312,000 320,000 " 
Aagtctalia.:. « . < MRT uae +'c «eee 510,000 442,000 439,000 416,000 330,000 84,000 2,000 344,000 254,000 f 
Seah UME. tic bwcn oss ss 0 ees 1,760,000 1,599,000 1,427,000 1,367,000 1,005,000 1,138,000 1,131,000 956000 ......  ...... 
WeeeelARGNs 55050 e358 «oor car 390,000 345,000 300,000 205,000 110,000 100,000 75,000 181,000 75,000 100,000 





_ 84,790,000 77,450,000 75,670,000 66,846,000 66,846,000 54,351,000 37,401,000 61,846,000 51,118,000 77,714,000 
Steel Ingots and Castings 


World Total... 





Rimkiad Gtaetes, ivy bins ciawxtaws 44,214,000 48,294,000 45,394,000 37,932,000 44,944,000 33,603,000 19,785,000 42,133,000 34,671,000 31,301,000 
ge PS eee Port ae ere 900,000 777,000 756,000 661,000 884,000 481,000 669,000 1,110,000 928 1,043,000 
Great. BHUBS loi G a dexs cee 9,200,000 3,560,000 7,385,000 8,201,000 8,482,000 5,881,000 3,703,000 9,067,000 7,894,000 7,664,000 
Pranes.... oa cand darelessenn ,100,000 8,295,000 7,327,000 6,791,000 5,029,000 4,464,000 3,010,000 3,002,000 2,151,000 4,614,000 
ER ee Rt ee ee 3,645,000 3,320,000 2,508, 2,829,000 2,260,000 1,540,000 2,000 1,233,000 8,000 2,428,000 
EORSTRDUIR§ 5 aiscne cos euodiaswa sx 2,420,000 2,208,000 2,053,000 1,857,000 1,182,000 1,372,000 842,000 576,000 1 Bisse? 
eS PERE eee ee oe ,475,000 1,752,000 1,757,000 1,337,000 1,124,000 6,000 689,000 762,000 720,000 919,000 
MAIN... cde cabuwaie exsiaaeuenl 0,000 ,00U = 616,000 1,000 6,000 230,000 394,000 200,000 237,000 238,000 
ee BERT C Peer ree fee 5,000 481,000 467,000 493,000 267,000 ,000 208,000 430,000 483,000 582,000 
UREA. ios « 4.5'0s Reh aes 15,975,000 12,145,000 12,000,000 9,678,000 6,204,000 11,527,000 9,837,000 9,130,000 6,767,000 18,632,000 
Es 6-Ca uns o's ike acnients 5,000 3,000 2, 371, ,000 4,000 4,000 233, 4,000 2,585,000 
CUBONIA, . Goricks caws bao eae 1,625,000 1,319,000 1,476,000 1,200,000 984,000 640,000 903,000 957,000 773,000 ...... 
PMA. dizatls wa ve poker ies 245,000 777,000 779,000 667,000 1,114,000 9,000 41,000 70, Bee ee 
MIGOGROTT. dhc5.c 5059 Sp haawde ees 320,000 320,000 227,000 235,000 8,000 253,000 163,000 61,000 oe ee 
RE SEE Re ee a ar 3,485,000 3,052,000 2,087,000 1,122,000 713,000 1,000 311,000 158,000 196,000 4,181,000 
I iS BCI 4 een Bir es ,635,000 1,475,000 1,279,000 1,106,000 3,000 932,000 901,000 861,000 850,000 300,000 
RCMMA;s ».<phn ena SOR Ree ,000 0,000 0,000 0,000 50,000 50,000 47,0u0 51,000 5,000 100,000 
Sadia: << « akan eten pedoek eer es 555,000 520,000 449,000 335,000 215,000 150,000 183,000 156,000 lif Saris 
Aseria tos coed rib ae & 4 : 425,000 338,000 351,000 ,000 ,000 220,000 209,000 168,000 eS Ea ae 
Bake terrttie sy s'sicics Olea vee ele 1,890,000 1,709,000 1,554,000 1,423,000 981,000 1,242,000 905,000 Ce Sak wee hse cee 
PINRO a. 9 icest 4 aoa os 3 A 125,000 125,000 225,000 175,000 175,000 125,000 80,000 80,000 50,000 100,000 
World Towilis, << 25 castes ce 98,904,000 91,559,000 89,202,000 77,300,000 77,300,000 65,796,000 44,586,000 71,102,000 56,996,000 74,687,000 


German figures in 1913 are for pre-war territory; the Saar is still included in the 1919 figures of Germany. Austrian figures in 1913 include 
the major portion of Czechia and Hungary. Japan’s figures include Manchuria and Corea. 


Table II 


Exports and Imports of the Principal Countries 


Gross Tons — Scrap Eliminated 
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— — Exports Imports 
1927 1926 1925 1924 1913 1927 1926 1925 1924 1913 
United States.. rere 1,900,000 2,062,000 1,820,000 1,827,000 2,648,000 700,000 1,024,000 856,000 511,000 273,000 
— Britain............. 4,200,000 2,988,000 3,731,000 3,851,000 4,969,000 4,500,000 3,740,000 2,721,000 2,429,000 2,231,000 
OE AC) a . 4,250,000 4,823,000 3, 210,000 1,533,000 6,200,000 2,160,000 1,038,000 1,181,000 1,260,000 300,000 
4. A) SS ee 5,675,000 4,179,000 3,985,000 2,805,000 640,000 146,000 192,000 6,000 717,000 185,000 
Belgium & Luxemburg (c) 4,525,000 3,667,000 3,151,000 3,356,000 1,550,000 620,000 600,000 531,000 557,000 74,000 
ee a stain 20,550,000 17,719, 000 15,897,000 13,372,000 16,007,000 8,126,000 6,594,000 5,475,000 5,474,000 3,863,000 
(a) 1927 figures include reparations deliv i sails includes Luxemburg. 
(b) Includes Saar figures since Jan. 10, 192 (c) locked Luxemburg, except for 1913. 
= gAONUHU ENT LATREGHDU DUALLY Pee EEE DOVEDUAUOGUEUUUALDEARND EAA EL EATEN GLEAN PUNUUUAU LARUE Mii iii i rm Ti mn id 
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690 Pounds in 1927 





Pig] Iron Output For Each Person 


Per Capita Production Is Smaller 


Ingots and Castings Decline To 





835 Pounds For Year | 





INETEEN twenty-seven was a 
N year of moderately reduced 
operations in the iron and 
steel industry. During the year the 
per capita production of steel ingots 
and castings dropped to the lowest 


PULL cee ULL RRO LLUL GLC LUO 


All Steel Production Per 
Capita 1878-1927 


Steel ingots 
and castings 
outputin Output 


Population gross tons per capita 





Year in thousands thousands pounds 
44,214 835 
48,294 924 
45,394 881 
37,932 746 
44,943 911 
35,603 726 
19,783 409 
42,132 887 
34,671 739 
44,462 961 
45,060 987 
42,773 950 
$2,151 724 
23,513 509 
31,300 725 
31,251 736 
23,676 565 
26,094 634 
90,556 23,955 592 
88,939 14,023 353 
87,320 23,362 599 
85,702 23,398 611 
84,085 20,023 533 
82,467 13,859 335 
80,848 14,534 402 
79,231 14,947 422 
77,612 13,473 875 
75,995 10,188 300 
59,974 2,899 108 
72,947 8,932 274 
71,592 7,156 223 
70,254 5,281 168 
68,934 6,114 198 
67,632 4,412 146 
66,349 4,019 135 
65,086 4,927 169 
63,844 3,904 121 
62,948 4,277 152 
61,298 3,385 123 
59,974 2,889 108 
58,680 3,339 127 
57,404 2,562 99 
56,148 1,711 68 
54,911 1,550 63 
53,693 1,673 69 
52,495 1,736 74 
51,316 1,588 69 
50,156 1,247 55 
48,886 935 42 





level since 1924. The total was 835 
pounds and this compared with 924 
pounds in 1926, with 881 pounds in 
1925 and with 746 pounds per capita 
in 1924. The per capita production 
in 1926 still stands as the peak for 
any peace-time year. 

Pig iron production in the country 
during 1927 also declined and the per 
capita output was lower. The total 
per capita production for pig iron in 
1927 was 690 pounds compared with 
702 pounds in 1926 and 713 pounds 


in 1925. In 1924 the per capita out- 
put of pig iron was 618 pounds and 
in 1921 it was 344 pounds. 

The figures disclose that the per 
capita production of ingots and cast- 
ings was 145 pounds greater than 
that for pig iron. This spread com- 
pares with a difference of 172 pounds 
between pig iron and ingots in 1926 
and about the same figure in 1925. 
It is slightly greater than the mar- 
gin of 140 pounds of ingots over 
pig iron in 1924 and much greater 
than the spread of 105 pounds in 
1923. In 1921 there was a spread of 
only 65 pounds and in 1913 the dif- 
ference was only 11 pounds in favor 
of steel ingots and castings. 

In recent years there has been a 
steady gain in the relative use. and 
production of ingots compared with 
This chiefly reflects the 


pig iron. 
widespread adoption of the open- 
hearth process in producing ingots, 


which makes possible a more liberal 
use of scrap metal. In 1927 the mar- 
gin was reduced rather sharply and 
the reason for this probably is to be 
found in the depressed prices of pig 
iron which encouraged its use in open- 
hearth furnaces. 

The aggregate estimated production 
of steel ingots for 1927 is 43,034,- 
000 tons. The estimated output of 
steel castings is 1,180,000 tons, mak- 
ing a total for ingots and castings 
of 44,214,000 tons. This compares 
with a total of 48,294,000 tons in 
1926 and with 45,394,000 tons in 1925. 
As shown by the accompanying chart 
the per capita output of ingots in 
1927 dropped well below the computed 
normal line. In 1926 the per capita 
production was almost exactly at nor- 
mal. 

The estimated output of coke and 
charcoal pig iron in 1927 was 36,- 
511,000 tons which compared with 
39,372,000 tons in 1926 and with 36,- 
700,000 tons in 1925. In 1926 the 
per capita production rose almost to 
the computed normal line but in 1927 
the per capita production stepped 
down to a point well below normal. 

The population of the United States 
as of July 1, 1927 estimated by the 
United States bureau of census, was 
118,628,000. This was an estimated 
increase of 1,492,000 over 1926 com- 
pared with an estimated increase of 


1,758,000 during the preceding year. 
The method of estimating the popula- 
tion used by the bureau of census, is 
one wherein birth and death and im- 
migration and emigration figures are 
computed. 


muy 


UTE 





Pig Iron Production Per 
Capita 1878-1927 


Pig iron 
output in Output 


Population grosstons per cap. 
Year in thousands thousands pounds 
118,628 36,511 690 
117,135 $9,372 752 
115,378 36,700 713 
113,727 31,406 618 
111,693 40,361 806 
109,893 27,219 554 
108,445 16,688 344 
106,422 36,926 777 
105,003 | 31,015 661 
103,587 39,054 843 
102,172 38,621 846 
100,757 39,434 876 
99,342 29,916 677 
97,927 23,332 533 
96,512 30,966 717 
95,097 29,726 700 
93,682 23,649 564 
92,267 27,303 663 
90,556 25,795 638 
88,939 15,936 400 
87,320 25,781 661 
85,792 25,307 661 
84,085 22,992 612 
82,467 16,497 462 
80,848 18,009 500 
79,231 17,821 504 
77,612 15,878 458 
75,995 13,789 406 
74,318 13,620 409 
72,947 11,773 361 
71,592 9,652 302 
70,254 8,623 274 
68,934 9,446 306 
67,632 6,657 220 
66,349 7,124 239 
65,086 9,157 815 
63,844 8,279 289 
62,948 9,202 827 
61,298 7,603 277 
59,974 6,489 242 
58,680 6,417 244 
57,404 5,683 221 
56,148 4,044 161 
54,911 4,097 166 
53,693 4,595 191 
52,495 4,623 197 
51,316 4,144 188 
50,156 3,835 171 
48,886 2,741 125 
47,598 2,301 108 





DOU EUUOUUEG CUTOUTS 
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The greatest prewar year per capi- 
ta production of steel ingots and 
castings was in 1912 when there was 
a total of 736 pounds. That figure 
was not exceeded until war activities 
had stimulated production per capita 
to 950 pounds in 1916. The peak for 
all time was reached in 1917 with 
987 pounds. The year 1913 brought 
the peak of pig iron production per 
capita to 717 pounds which held the 
record until 1916 when there was an 
output per capita of 876 pounds. 
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Minnesota Ore Reserves and Assessed Values 


Ore in Ground : 
May 1, 1926 May 1, 1927 
County Tons Assessed value Tons Assessed value 
iE EIEN » SicGttaisthsesninsoenanuabinveseaneioocs 1,091,326,675 $239,358,688 1,066,304,867 $227,847,971 
III. - Ditantnhcdhiongeasesemeniahanetntinesionteinnes 144,917,374 16,980,655 137,631,156 15,904,766 
fe RE ee ee 50,642,663 3,475,022 49,203,892 8,315,283 


$259,814,365 1,253,139,915 $247,068,020 











structures or improvements. 





MIE. scscctniseivsishmctensabinacnininbinatie 
Ore in Stockpiles 
ES SS ee ce ne 9,855,964 $ 7,297,808 9,036,625 $ 6,269,616 
EINE, © \indehas Soedullipsnsccbisbsevnadbhakeenenvbitbies 262,063 290,460 207,961 234,425 
I aca cra iteasiasiniaii 447,866 454,810 448,700 392,600 
NID isccsdstanibccitabiekaicaiainemeicaiton 10,565,893 $8,043,078 9,693,286 $6,896,641 
Total Merchantable Ore in Ground and Stockpiles 
SUID. snivcitadcsncenabsrnenmndocabeunneron 1,101,182,639 $246,656,496 1,075,341,492 $234,117,587 
Ee 145,179,437 17,271,115 137,839,117 16,139,191 
Crow Wing 51,090,529 3,929,832 49,652,592 3,707,883 
IE x iscatcaisaicistteinicens 1,297,452,605 $267,857,443 1,262,838,201 $253,964,661 


The assessments as given in this table do not include those for surface values, 








Ore Industry Operating 
More Efficiently 


(Continued from Page 28) 


The Mangan No. 1 mine comprises 
80 acres and the lease was acquired 
from the Mangan Iron & Steel Co. 
This formerly was operated as an 
underground property, and was shut 
down in 1919. 

The Hillcrest mine was stripped hy- 
draulically in 1915 and was operated 
as an open pit until shut down in 1916. 
The Arko is a small underground mine 
developed during the war. The Man- 
ganiferous company is check drilling 
these two properties. The company 
began operations on the Cuyuna range 
in 1924 when it leased the Cuyuna 
Mille Lacs mine, located on an 80 
acre tract, and renamed it the Louise, 
from which substantial shipments have 
been made. 

At the Bristol mine, Menominee 
range, of Oglebay, Norton & Co. a 
new air shaft has been built in solid 
ground to supply air to the under- 
ground workings. This replaces No. 
1 shaft which has been used for 
that purpose, but which it was 
feared might be lost by caving. 
This company in 1927 shipped from 
various properties which it operates 
2,036,000 tons of ore, 680,000 tons of 
which was manganiferous grades. It 
leased two additional iron ore proper- 
ties at Iron River, Mich., Menominec 
range. 

In view of the generally low price 
of iron ore, the constant aim of mine 
operators has been to establish opera- 
ting economies wherever possible. 
There is abundant evidence of remark- 
able increases in labor productivity, 
which accounts in large measure for 
the fact that mine wages have been 
maintained at a high level, and iron 
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mine operators do not have a labor 
problem, such as exists in the coal 
industry. In the ten years, 1910 to 
1920, the average number of men em- 
ployed in the mines of St. Louis coun- 
ty, which includes the major share of 
the Minnesota mining industry, was 
15,200. In 1926 the mine inspector’s 
report shows only 9225 were employed. 

One of the main reasons for the 
gain in productivity is the improve- 
ment in mine equipment, both surface 
and underground, though a large share 
of the increase is accounted for by 
the fact that operators have been 
forced to concentrate their efforts on 
ore bodies most easily and economi- 
cally worked. Underground men pro- 
duce today about 50 to 100 per cent 
more tonnage than 10 years ago, 
while in open pit mining, with large 
shovels, superheaters, new electrical 
equipment and important new me- 
chanical devices for handling track- 
age and dirt even greater efficiency 
has been established. 

Development of new equipment has 
slowed down. In the past year nothing 


of a distinctly new character was 
brought out. One of the leading 
operators sought to take another 


step in the construction of still larger 
shovels, and found that by increasing 
its shovel capacity only slightly, it 
more than doubled the initial cost of 
the shovel such as it proposed to 
build. The tendency is not toward 
larger shovels, but, if anything, to- 
ward smaller and more mobile units, 
equipped with caterpillars, and adap- 
ted to faster work. More locomotives 
are being equipped with superheaters 
and boosters. 

The most noticeable 
gard to new equipment is the more 
general use of slushers and tugger 
hoists in the underground mines, and 
A few 


feature in re- 


the increasing size of them. 


years ago the removal of ore from 
the mine face and the loading of it 
on cars for hoisting was considered 
one of the most difficult problems of 
the industry. Today this problem is 
practically solved in the use of elec- 
trically operated slushers, or scrapers. 
The majority of underground mines 
are so equipped. Large gains in pro- 
ductivity are claimed for these units 
by the operators, relieving workers 
from much of the drudgery of shovel- 
ing, and releasing many of them for 
other occupation. 

Eight additions were made in 1927 
to the fleet of American ore carriers, 
namely the CouLBy 13,000 tons ca- 
pacity; L. E. BuLock, 12,500 tons; 
HUMPHREY, HOBSON, MCLAUGHLAN, 
11,500 tons each; Harvey and AF- 
FLECK, 11,300 tons each, and _ the 
MACHETH 5500 tons. This added 88,- 
100 gross tons carrying capacity, 
bringing the total for the fleet 
of 358 to 2,909,800, a net increase of 
46,900 tons over 1926. Seven vessels 
with a total carrying capacity of 41,- 
200 tons were eliminated from the 
fleet, the majority by sale to Canadian 
interests. 

There were no additions in 1927 to 
the number of loading docks in the 
upper lakes district, which stands at 
22. Great Northern railroad, how- 
ever, is rebuilding with steel and 
concrete to No. 1 dock at Superior, 
Wis. It will have 374 pockets, each 
of 5620 tons capacity, making it one 
of the largest on the lakes. 


Employes Benefit From 
Bonds and Insurance 


Twenty-seven thousand, 42 per cent, 
of employes of the General Electric 
Co. in its service for six months or 
more are holders of about $30,000,000 
worth of G. E. Employes’ Security 
Corp. bonds, an average of approxi- 
mately $1000 per person, according 
to J. R. Lovejoy, president of the 
corporation. The bonds pay 6 per 
cent interest, but so long as the or- 
iginal holder remains in the employ 
of the company, an additional 2 per 
cent is paid by that company. Mr. 
Lovejoy stated that a offering 
of the bonds to employes will be made: 

Insurance dividends cf approximate- 
ly $100,000, to be given employes of 
the company who carry additional 
insurance under the group plan _ in- 
augurated by the company two years 
ago, have been announced by Gerard 
Swope, president. This dividend will 
be distributed in the form of 
pended premiums on the policies for 
two months, January and February, 
among employes who have carried the 
additional 12 months. 


new 


sus- 


insurance for 
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Statistics of Consumption 


FREIGHT CAR ORDERS 


Compiled by IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Month 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
degesry .. 32,000 13,000 2,500 21,700 15,000 200 3,180 4,500 1,700 11,000 15,000 8,150 1,695 8,830 14,385 

ebruary.. 22,000 9,000 4,000 12,900 7,750 4,575 60 7,000 200 14,500 9,300 41,350 5,510 12,895 5,960 
March..... 5,000 7,500 1,100 8,750 21,500 2,190 150 5,500 1,400 12,000 42,500 13,150 4,730 8,895 4,630 
Aoml...... Tiag i 1,500 7,000 4,250 31,150 575 20,500 350 31,500 9,800 10,250 5,060 4,615 3,350 
Sley er 10,000 6,000 18,000 4,500 15,000 70,165 360 8,000 250 18,250 2,200 511 6,985 448 5,100 
eee 2,500 15,000 17,000 5,100 8,200 400 1,010 5,500 1,500 13,100 1,785 438 1,835 4,285 7,115 
CY One 1,000 7,000 9,500 2,600 8.650 30,000 2,510 7,000 900 13,700 1,450 886 800 . 1,265 1,970 
August.... 2,000 1,100 3,000 15,025 13,000 10,000 2,125 7,000 150 1,610 2,780 5,980 2,875 152 856 
ae 2,000 100 9,000 14,500 1,100 4,000 3,975 3,500 550 10,350 S97 «27,630. 75905 4,335 357 
October.... 7,500 50 22,500 26,000 42,800 40,900 4,750 6,500 6,500 12,700 1,125 4,885 11,145 2,840 561 


November. 2,500 500 11,500 37,000 10,000 200 350 2,500 7,000 18,500 5,050 12,720 11,685 3,925 861 
December.. 3,000 2,000 10,400 19,600 1,000 8,000 1,000 2,500 550: 23,255 11,600 I8475 16,805 S990 sass 


TOtal.. 100,000 71,250 110,000 174,675 148,250 201,780 20,045 80,000 22,050 180,465 103,487 144,425 77,110 60,575 45,145 





AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 
Passenger Cars and Trucks, in United States 


Compiled by Department of Commerce 








Month 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
mary saties 89,374 239,302 312,282 230,887 309,544 238,926 
"ebruary.. ee : 117,871 271,601 361,762 274,373 364,179 304,753 
OS eee ; 171,487 351,426 375,355 362,116 434,467 394,417 
April. anon 219,394 371,460 367,024 421,993 441,306 404,737 
May.. , fig(s A ateoes ee 255,622 385,525 * 303,699 406,259 421,179 404,097 
une vasawon's 278,876 371,301 241,817 386,887 387,900 321,946 
july. Tere rere rr - 176,870 245,755 323,815 260,493 387,214 359,275 268,469 
August - 181,270 270,838 340,240 276,968 250,574 426,605 308,782 
September...... ‘ 158,760 203,927 321,819 287,356 319,770 395,687 260,378 
October..... : 148,009 232,824 358,698 284,983 436,225 334,421 219,610 
November. 116,644 232,923 308,225 224,082 364,347 256,300 133,202 
December... ‘ 79,455 225,285 300,843 199,524 308,711 167,922 oseewtan 
Total ; 861,008 2,544,176 3,944,255 3,495,345 4,149,356 4,298,785 3,259,317 


FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL SALES 


Computed, in net tons, by Department of Commerce 





Month 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
ome. os ‘ies <odeates 205,200 210,960 173,850 184.440 171,720 
‘ebruary axes ' err 222,300 213,890 176,900 184,440 219,420 
March.. pantera 265,050 205,100 210,450 209,880 209,880 
April P vs 212,500 222,300 193,380 231,800 222,600 238,500 
May...... gare ; 197,500 159,600 175,800 207,400 235,320 206.700 
June...... seve 182,500 148,200 190,450 262,300 232,140 203,520 
July...o.c0.seceeee oe stats . 170,000 145,350 202,170 247,050 219,420 308,460 
August . vee si 170,000 165,300 172,870 237,900 254,400 248,440 
September. 160,000 148,200 193,380 347,050 187,620 241,080 
October.... nis ; 142,500 139,650 193,380 274,500 203,520 263,940 
November y 122,500 153,900 246,120 216,550 193,980 213,060 
December $c 150,000 228,000 231,470 228,750 ys; ts | Pree 
Total 1,507,500 2,203,050 2,428,970 2,714,500 2,553,540 2,521,740 


COMMERCIAL STEEL CASTINGS BOOKINGS 


Compiled by Department of Commerce 


In net tons 





Month 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
ati. 79,393 33,824 = 40,968 -~—««117,116 64,218 += 98,703 += 108,709 ~—«101,768 
Sheare 84392 331444 «44.238 «1031874 85,885 = 76,514 95,368 ~—S91.797 
Sok chi | 124,678 =. 281971 $6,660 =—-:163,280 »—:115,420 75,537 108.626 ~~ 82,558 
Apel eta 98,183 24,097 84,419 109,772 84.894 745541 88.990 78,352 
| 96,385 22,903 88,006 108,908 73,110 63,827 80,800 66,736 
ped 84.441 23,243 + -100,515 102,046 61,860 62,700 69,835 84.675 
July... 0... es ; 77,535 19,705 77,775 «65,637 «s«49,814 += 67,881 76,276 += 72,012 
ad cise | -75'422«=-«22:791 = 75;708 ~=— «67,448 += 46,663 63,606 = «68,127 «61,380 
September. SLILITT IIT) 773383273555 =: 1101087 «463,383 © 72,940 = $9,326 ~—s«6 7,363 © 50,630 
October... SUDTTTETETES tit) 5stse4 = 371476 = 90,768 «= 54,897 79537 74,283 «745680 ©=— 49,002 
November....... seessse’ (i) 489391 46,405 «74,367 «55,224 «= 87,058 83,197 70,815 «65,634 
December.......- Sorento 7 41,379 36,072 82,499» 53,894 111,774 + :100,377 85,747 w 
Total. inden (dais daledhanis sete 943,166 ” 356,486 926,010 1,065,479 933,173 900,492 994,836 804,544 
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Iron and Steel 




























































i 4 South Bend, Ind. (sheets .13).......... 0.125 

Finished Material 9g -penaclaanacemnll : 0.22 

Per 100 Pounds po |) Peer 0.69 
CLEVELAND TO: 

PITTSBURGH TO: Akron, O. $0.09 
ae Atlanta 0.57 
Baltimore Baltimore 0.37 
Birmingham .. Boston 0.43 
Boston. ..........-.-++. Buffalo 0.25 
i Rees Canton _..... Palisa seuslinechshvecshpaveessiee, ara 
Chattanooga Chattanooga hia legit lh al hace 0.50 
Chicago Chicago 0.30 
Cincinnati NEREMNE, digs cssscsscctciacscicnosnocebnontoruncensiom 0.27 
Cleveland Columbus eS 0.215 
Lee Detroit (rail) ....... 0.235 
Dallas | een: Indianapolis —......secessescseescseesrsseesenenesenes 0.28 

I ss onsencanseieppebernuns 0.65 
New York 0.40 
Philadelphia ae 
SETS SERA TETRIS 0.31 St. Louis 0.36 
I gs cd dsaaschelibnbiciionil 0.735 Toled@  ......ssssssessseecsseecssneesssssssnsssnnensnneessns 0.20 
Louisville YOUNGSTOW N TO: 
Milwaukee , Akron, O. ..... $0.095 
Minneapolis and St. Paul ................ 0.60 Baltimore .......... Ree a : 0.345 
I a ce cebeeibabeen bone 0.67 Beaumont, Tex. (pipe .67).............. 0.87 
New York 0.34 Boston — 0.405 
I) ieechecomcmeine PEO RETEE Buffalo 0.25 
Pacific coast (tin plate) Locmvestaas. a I Vic 0.095 
Pacific coast (all rail) .................. 1.15 Caspar, Wyo. 1.15 
eee Chattanooga 0.50 
South Bend, . 0.32 SIS. cockinniivenconiens 0.32 
Oe See — Cincinnati 0.285 
ED. ititincdescsaos » Cn Cleveland 0.095 
Topeka . ..........0.+ 0.85 an sas 0.25 
Youngstown 0.11 Rielinns Gplive BBB)! sccccaccosseconsisssccsesn 1.02 
Denver (pipe 1.115 Min. 60,000 
CHICAGO, GARY, INDIANA HARBOR, lbs.) COSA Es : 
EVANSTON, JOLIET AND WAU- RES EE ea ee ee r 
KEGAN TO: Indianapolis od 
I I OS i ioaney accovomnroseeh $0.55 Little Rock, Ark. (pipe .75) 0 0.70 
Ashland, Wis., and Duluth.. I ack ndinacvekeunseoseneseeeynine 0.54 
I New Orleans 0.66 
Beaumont, Tex. (pipe, .49) : New YOrK  erecesssssssssssersessnsssnernensseenenennes 0.375 
0 EES ee eee Pacific coast 1.15 
a aes me ’ Philadelphia seseanenneanees 0.355 
Caspar, Wyo. (pipe .835)........s0e0.0- 0.95 Shreveport, La. (pipe .84) .....v.00 0.79 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, (wire .345).... 0.245 Smackover, Ark. (pipe .82)......... 0.77 
oS a. re ee 0.49 St. Louis Reereeenreneaeenconens 0.38 
Dallas, Tex. (pipe .69) (rail and OND, “Kpiksiestcnnis esvssssonsseesnnnsosssssscssnseresene 0.24 

NE WUD wcnuatibaciaiacnssovtvescieverchontubleates Tulsa, Okla. (pipe 0.87 
ee LORAIN TO: 

Des Moines, Iowa . DN cris Sohne nccisadensdcicviemenaices $0.57 
ee Bakersfield, Long Beach “and Los 
Grand Rapids, Mich. RUIN, © Saccp cts cicarontecestuvcdivaceonsnsbhesvntons 
Green Bay, Manitowoc, Beaumont, Tex. 
Indianapolis (pipe .25) t Caspar, Wyo. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. ............... : Chattanooga _............. 
Kansas City (pipe .35)........... r Rca caddis cc cksceipskenieneneeeneebeOee 
Coe eh, oe, OO EEO 
Memphis, Tenn. (all rail).................. .38 a ig a a taseenehinmleneien 
Memphis, Tenn. (rail and river) 0.315 Coffeyville, Kans. 
Set ae eee oe 095 BIN” deceedidaccacrstea cn cadsontaseunecnseanapremeaususeneys 
Minneapolis-St. Paul ............ EE rom 
Muskogee, Okla. (pipe 7 New Orleans 
New Orleans (all rail).....0000000000..... 0.55 *Shreveport, 
New Orleans (rail and river).......... 0.455 Smackover, Ark. 
Omaha, Nebr. (pipe .35)............. oe 42 Be II ass cea cuessincen sbiatanhesie® 
Pacific Coast (tin plate .75) 1.00 Tulsa, Okla. 
_... ye. Ee ae 0.17 URED. estincpisssrssin tecssenncinnseaseccaenesevenecenee 
St. Joseph, Mo. (pipe .35).........,.0c000 0.42 *Minimum 80,000 pounds. 

FROM SPARROWS PITTS- 

TO POINT BETHLEHEM COATESVILLE BURGH BUFFALO 
Massachusetts Points... 25.5 25.5 25.5 36.5 33.0 
Connecticut Points ...... 25.5 25.5 25.5 36.5 33.0 
i SS ee 22.5 22.5 22.5 34.0 21.5 
_ A 9 a 22.5 22.5 34.0 21.5 
Schenectady, N. Y. .... 22.5 22.5 22.5 34.0 21.5 
Syracuse, N. Y.. ........ 22.5 22.5 22.5 28.5 17.5 
Rochester, N. Y.. ........ 22.5 22.5 22.5 26.5 11.5 
ee 32.0 32.0 32.0 = 
aoe 30.5 31.0 31.0 22.0 13.5 
New York City ........ 19.0 14.5 17.5 $4.0 32.0 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. ........ 19.0 14.5 17.5 34.0 32.0 
Newark, N. J. cccoso 19.0 14.5 17.5 34.0 $2.0 
Plainfield, N. J. ....... 19.0 14.5 17.5 34.0 32.0 
Bethlehem, ON  scidlaataas m5 8 sivas 17.5 32.0 32.0 
Allentown, Pa. ........... 19.0 3.0 17.5 32.0 32.0 
SE EUR. caste cainictdtican 15.5 13.0 10.0 32.0 32.0 
Lancaster, Pa. 14.5 17.5 9.0 32.0 32.0 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. .. 19.0 13.0 19.0 32.0 28.0 
Pottstown, Pa. ... 15.5 14.5 10.0 32.0 82.0 
Berwick, Pa. ..... 19.0 19.0 19.0 32.0 28.0 
Milton, Pa. 19.0 19.0 19.0 31.0 28.0 
Ambler, Pa. 19.0 13.0 15.5 32.0 32.0 
Voek, Pa... 14.5 19.0 12.5 31.0 32.0 
Scranton, Pa. ...... 19.0 13.0 19.0 32.0 28.0 
Philadelphia _....... 14.5 13.0 10.0 32.0 32.0 
ID = sutponeiiesanecsvels 6.0 19.0 14.5 31.0 32.0 
Hagerstown, Md. 19.0 22.5 22.5 $1.0 32.0 
Richmond, V2. ............. 21.5 28.5 24.0 38.0 38.0 
Newport News, Va..... 21.5 28.5 24.0 38.0 38.0 
Charlotte, N. C.. ...... 40.5 44.0 43.0 51.0 53.0 











Freight Rates 


Pig Iron 


In gross tons 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., TO: 


Boston (rail and water)............00 
Sa Oe Se aes 
Chicago (rail and water) 
Cincinnati 
Jersey City, N. J. .......... 












SUOERWEEE, EM s.  aekcctscccewsssnce 
on A, a a er Pudssatetnadinnhe 
Philadelphia (rail and water) ...... 6.01 
ag SS eee sécivioies. ae 
EVERETT, MASS., TO: 
SINGS ML AILS “..sreaecudigtasiaretvipiivelntbunaen $2.52 
Hartford, Conn. (plus $5 per car 
for switching to New Haven 
RIND Soccer tat aieapiticss Snihesaiarnnds aise 2.90 
New Haven, Conn. 3.30 
RIS TRIRINEL, ° cscscaretchepraseersvensstusssscorns - SED 
a 2.39 
IR Rs Mn easusancenunvinnscudéscntneves 2.10 
Rutland, Vt. wise ides basen ipeacmicumenuckan,) Taam 
Springfield, Mass cde adibhibes Wiakgkskcechnemceeos 2.27 
Worcester, Mass. ......... viitncicisiens aa 
PORT HENRY, N. Y. ‘TO: 
Boston (New Haven R. R. $3.65).... $3.15 
Claremont, N. H. . spesneuloniss 3.65 
ON OS ER 6 nen 
New Haven, Conn. ..... . 8.28 
Pittsfield, Mass. (New “Haven ‘R. R. 
|) sets: Oe 
EEO, TUNES senkinsrsdisscccevensvcassisicetseccs: “SOOO 
TSE ae eee ee ee 1.39 
I, TI Da. sscccccnnconesvtevisentatoensinn — OSWO 
Springfield, Mass. (New Haven 
R. R. $3.65 sevsuleboves ee 
Worcester, nas. és iiesigeieanes ~ EER 
CHICAGO TO: 
Des Moines, Iowa . elo ok $3.75 
Milwaukee .z........ccccseeeees ; 1.00 
Minneapolis, St. Paul ................. . 8.04 
Moline, Ill. sana aibabis 1.76 
Omaha, Nebr. eee ee 4.97 
iis: IIE 1 Shaccccnustsincenvecen eecdt “ ow Bae 
CLEVELAND TO: 
Cincinnati ..........0000 $2.90 
Columbus, 0. .............. 2.10 
Dayton, 0 ............. 2.52 
Springfield, O. TS 
bo CO ee ee neem, 
Akron, OQ.  sesesess. 1.26 
Youngstown, O. 1.76 
Crestline, O. seein 1.76 
JS Sa ; 2.39 
Mansfield, O. 1.76 
LL ee eA 2.75 
Indianapolis ......... 3.30 
TOLEDO, O. TO: 
Cincinnati sainianiiad $2.65 
Columbus, O. epipniabtieentes mam, 
SIRS DG bkctisSusnaibitensia sens a 2.27 
Springfield, O. res Raa « OT 
Canton, O. ; 1.77 
PI, HDL, cccencocieievtrkees 2.25 
eNO ODS cca cecuvasanvencecniensvanenies 2.65 
Oe ee ree gabveceen | MRCS 
| a ae en | 
| aa Sa ETS 
Indianapolis ......... Sis aieeaioedowemta 2.96 
Battle Creek, Mich. jenusinicicusiedsseiatesccwe, RIE 
Flint, Mich. ........... i iuceisanneasieieialakedwake. Sa 
Jackson, Mich. _ ...........0 em 
rend. Bapids, BMicls.........<cccccccccrcissccss 2.90 
Kalamazoo, Mich. ................ ‘iis, 
Lansing, Mich. ..... senisbiesoaninevasunecn) aUaee 
DETROIT TO: 
Indianapolis _........ Pane eabea = asaienioee $3.15 
REN TIS. “adbeeiitsbranse Co ania titiatai eas SaEe 
LSD, « Ain8s, vaviaccucsessnscastiatucimakaiss, CIRO 
BOON. Bs warovevedinaee semiandnbeceaiaeibiae: 2.90 
>. eee 
Battle Creek, Mich. Sera! & 2.40 
Flint, Mich. ........ ieee OP en. Boe 
Grand Rapids, Mich... .....cicccccosscccs 200 
Kalamazoo, Mich. anak a 2.65 
Lansing, Mich. “irvena” e 
BUFFALO TO: 
ET Se eee ee ree eee eee ee $2.27 
New England (rail) ; : cia Summed 4.91 
New York (rail) , ee ey 
Philadelphia _...... cabdsestesankceinasdueeie~ aa 
Rochester, N. Y......... icicnsctettiay ee 
Tau, N.Y. TO: 
0” a ee ae a $2.90 
Worcester, Mass. 2.65 
Springfield, Mass. 2.39 
Providence, R. I. Scchiice lesan 3.66 
Hartford, Conn. .. ccss seh Wiokcasuauleh | CEE 
RT: RUMOR. MOGBT. scsscccsacevessasectoosanens 4.10 
Claremont, N. H. ; ome 
SI 8.15 
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SELF-CONTAINED 
TIMKEN BEARING 





SINGLE ROW 
TIMKEN 
BEARING 


The Enduring 


Anti-Friction Mill Motors 


The anti-friction bearings which are capably carrying the rolls 
in great steel mills, are the anti-friction bearings for your mill 
motors. Endurance never believed possible is assured by the 
extra radial load area of Timken Tapered Roller Bearings, the 
full thrust capacity, the true rolling motion, and the perfect seal. 


Mill motors require more than anti-friction characteristics. The 
necessary rigidity, simplicity and compactness are inherent in 
Timken mountings. They preserve the gap permanently. 
negligible amount of lubrication is all it takes to insure Timken- 
powered mills against the high cost of motor failure. 


These tremendous savings are yours when you specify Timken 
Bearings in the motors you buy from any leading maker. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 





Tapered 
ROLLER BEARINGS 


Timken tapered construction, Timken POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS, and Timken electric 
steel provide self-contained capacity for extreme radial load, thrust, shock and speed 
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Discounts and Extras 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, Ill, and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount. 

Chicago takes differential 244 points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis. 





















Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
IIL “>. saaabnstapehicenssaealpesandoisouns 45 19 
% and %-inch . we ee 25% 
EEE sculiconiosindes aD 42% 
%-inch _......... are — we 48% 
OE See 62 50% 
UIE Sasiinasiniiatvapespncinapncbinenansens 55 431% 
2% to 6-inch 59 47% 
7 to 8-inch ......... 56 43% 
9 and 10-inch .... 54 41% 
11 and 12-inch. .......... 53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 

Butt Weld 
SS a See 60 484 
0 eee 53 41% 
2% to 6-inch 57 45% 

EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 

Butt Weld 
OS ea ee ae 41 24% 
% and %-inch 47 30% 
0 eae ees 53 42% 
oe ae 58 47% 
1 to 1%-inch 60 49% 
8 Se eS See 61 50% 
RR rtatenel 53 42% 
2% to 4-inch 57 46% 
4% to 6-inch 56 45% 
7 to 8-inch ........ an 39% 
9 and 10-inch 45 82% 
11 and 12-inch 44 31% 

DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 

Butt Weld 
SIN 5. sds iidsenthestoecbatiloreniaisealiins 42 382% 
% to 1%4-inch sais, ae 35% 
2 to 24-inch 47 87% 
NS tlie sisksitinieseicaieisertaewener 41 821% 
2% to 4-inch 43 8414 
4% to 6-inch 42 334% 
MEIER, Scsiactsncchbuicetctotesacres 88 25% 





(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 
preferential discounts of 1 and 5 on black 
and 1% and 5 on galvanized. These prefer- 
entials increased by one extra 5 per cent 
in meeting competition.) 


+ “ 
Wrought Iron Pipe 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individual quotations made on de- 

livered basis. 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 






Butt Weld 
% and —_— Sosisnapucioniioa +11 +39 
44-inch ... ion) ee 2 
eee oe 28 11 
pee 30 13 


Lap Weld 








PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 





YZ and S6-inch  ............scssceeee +19 +54 

I pitislideicycavepniissisonitneente 21 7 
Grinch aS ae oo a 12 
1 to 1%-inch 30 14 
2-inch 9 
2% to 4-inch 29 15 
4% to 6-inch 28 14 
7 to 8-inch 21 7 
9 to 12-inch 16 





DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 








%-inch +59% 
84-inch +40 
1-inch ...... +46 
144-inch +40 
1%-inch +39 
2 and 2'M-inch  ..........0008 13 +25 
8 and 4-inch we «= + 8 +17 
4% to 6-inch = 9 +18 
UE Suis tettenciadacetchiontnieshigs 3 © se 


+ 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 
preferential discounts of 1, 5 and 2% on 
black and galvanized.) 


Boiler Tubes 


Pittsburgh less carload discounts. 
4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Weld) 
2 and 24-inch 
2% and 2%-inch 


Carload 





(Note—Additional discounts of 5 to 7 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 
CHARCOAL IRON 


i A 
2 and 24-inch 
2%4 to 3-inch ............ 
8% to 4%-inch 
(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 3 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 
SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 
NEN” dacensanmbabengetniasivedeegnebsctnurbeenscutsaisunebote 
1% and 1%-inch 
1%-inch 
2 “and 2%4-inch 
2% and 2%-inch 
ON ae ae 
8% and 3%-inch ....... 
eee eee 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
2 and 2%%-inch 80 off 
2% and 2%-inch 
SO eee 











8% and 3%-inch ... 46 off 
eee 49 off 
4464, 5 ANd CHAMehr  2..coccrcccecccccsccroceccerores 44 off 


(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 3 
extra 5 per cents now being given.) 
SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 

Add $8 per ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 
per cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of _ larger outside 
diameter and heavier gag 

SEAMLESS STEEL “MECHANICAL 

TUBING 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.20 per cent........ 50 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent........ 45 to 50 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 





Outside diameter Gage Price 
2-inc 12-gage 14%c 
2einch 1l-gage 15¢ 
2-inch 10-gage 16c 
2%4-inch 12-gage 16c 
24-inch 1l-gage 17c 
2%4-inch 10-gage 18c 
8-inch 7-gage 33c 
5%-inch 9-gage 50c 
54-inch 9-gage 52c 


Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 
cially exact lengths. 


Plate Extras 
BASE 
Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- 
forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- 
fications for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, %4-inch thick and over 


2 on thinnest edge, (except for %-inch or 


72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
5 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are 
base. Extras per pound for width or 
diameter. 

All Plates Rectangular or Otherwise 

\Y%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 





to weigh— 
Over 100 inches to and including 110 
ELS SE Eee ae ea -056 
Over 110 inches to and including 115 
Re CERO a a Ns -10¢ 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 
SE ee eee aula .15c 
Over 120 inches to and including 125 
RET RELI .25¢ 
Over 125 inches including 128 
eS Ee .500 
Plates less than 4 lighter 
than 11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 
AMEND. adsctbaisaseaseascsntihancesideaecece cenit vocedous .10c 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 
NR Re Ce -20¢ 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 
EE rN ere ote SOR .30¢ 


Over 100 inches add .35c to width ex- 

tras for plates %-inch thick and heavier 
GAGE 

Plates not Exceeding 72 Inches Wide 

Plates less than %-inch gage, to and 
including 3/16-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot, to and _ in- 
cluding 7.65 pounds per square foot .20¢ 

Plates over 72 Inches Wide 

Plates less than 14-inch gage, to and in- 
cluding 3/16-inch; or lighter than 11 
pounds per square foot, to but not in- 


cluding 7.65 pounds per square foot, .20c 
Plates calleuet 7.65 — per square 
MG \cdipuacnses ee 
cae 


Pressing steel ....... hack 
Flange steel (boiler "grade) 
Ordinary firebox steel  ........0... 
Stillbottom steel  ..........0.0000 
Locomotive firebox steel 
Marine steel 
Hull materials subject to U. S. Navy 
Dept. Specifications for Medium or 
A EA eer eee .10¢ 
High tensile hull steel subject to 
U. S. Navy Dept. or equivalent 
I iio snciacdnvaascecishacnaanmsesceiecanares 1.00c 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. Navy 
Dept. asiiomeneneed classes A and 
w- 1.60¢ 
Hull plates | ‘to. “hull “specifications, “required 
to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 





Floor Plates 
RI, I ooncisnsascvcackasbsoivesssicesiereese 1.75c 
Checkered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel’ 
only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 
INSPECTION 
EE ID | Sisctnhinncassvicxspaneesnibicroens No extra 
Charges for other inspection, such as 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 
will be made by inspection bureau direct 


to buyer. 
CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 


All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Five feet and over up to published limit of 
length, but not over 80 feet....No extra 
Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive 
Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive... 
Under 1 foot ........ 
Over 80 feet to 100 “feet “inclusi e.... 10¢ 
Over 100 feet add .25¢ plus 05c for 
every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Including straight taper plates) 
aS Sen eee -10c 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 





(Sketches cannot be sheared with re- 
entrant angles) 
PTI TRI ios Sa vsines voc ccicncccssscencesasivionce -20¢ 


L 
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